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Hunting the boar, September, from a Saxon Almanac. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 



About Almanacs. 

AT the beginning of a New Year, when calendars, diaries, and 
other such annuals blossom forth, it is not inopportune to 
turn for a moment to consider the various forms which that 
useful article, //le almanac, has assumed during the ages. 
Like the Wise Men, almanacs came from the East, the word itself 
being derived from the Arabic equivalent for " to reckon." It is 
doubtful, however, whether this origin can attach to the earliest form 
of almanacs now surviving — that is, to those called " clog " almanacs. 
It is easy to imagine that the most elaborate of them are but 
developments of the most ancient method of keeping count of the 
flight of time. This was effected by cutting notches in a stick 
or piece of wood, usually 6 ins. or 8 ins. long and of square 
section, having notches on each ot the four edges representing the 
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Fig. I. — Staffordshire Clog Almanac. 
(Reproduced from Dr. R. Plot's " Natural History of Staffordshire.") 
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Fig. 2. — Staffordshire Clog Almanac, formerly belonging to Mr. G. T. Lomax. 

now in the Lichfield Museum. 

{Reproduced from a sketch by Miss F. M, Gresley, in the " Jl<fm Anastatic Drawing Society Publication "for 1860.) 
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4 About Almanacs, 

days, weeks, and months of each quarter of the year. On the flat faces 
of the " clog " were marked various symbols opposite the particular 
days, which signified the cycles of the moon, and the numerous 
saints. Each day sacred to the Virgin Mary was usually indicated by 
a heart-shaped leaf with a long, straight stalk. Other signs 
and symbols were the keys for St. Peter's day ; the gridiron for 
St. Lawrence ; shoes for St. Crispin. A large number were of a more 
arbitrary nature, and many are to-day quite inexplicable ; the origin, 
possibly, of some of them dating from days as remote as the 
undoubted Runic characters which appear upon some of these clog 
almanacs. Whatever the date of the earliest of the calendars, 
there is no doubt that they continued in use for a long period, even 
into post-Reformation days. As regards those of a more perishable 
nature, such as those written on vellum or parchment, in service 
books, or separately, not a few manuscript almanacs of early date have 
fortunately been preserved until to-day. In the British Museum 
there is a very valuable one, liberally illustrated with numerous 
drawings of great interest and varying artistic skill. Herein appear 
the signs of the Zodiac, and various constellations, the phases of the 
moon, the labours of the months. Some are remarkably well drawn, 
as the representation of " Pisces " here illustrated (fig. 3), which is 
evidently done from nature. A large triangle of interlaced work 
is also a very good specimen of Saxon skill. 

The months are represented by the following subjects, suitable 
to each : — 

January . . . Ploughing (with four oxen to the plough). 

February . . . Assarting (felling and stubbing trees). 

March Diggi^ig. 

April ... ... Feasting out of doors (? Easter festival). 

May ... ... Lambing time. 

June ... ... Haymaking. 

July ... ... Cutting trees. 

August . . . Reaping. 

September ... Hunting the wild boar. 

October ... Hawking. 

November ... Charcoal burning. 

December . . . Threshing and winnowing. 
In addition, this almanac is a very Whitaker for variety of subject, 
including, as it does, lists of Roman emperors. Pontiffs — Adrian III. 
being the last listed — Saxon potentates, together with a map of the 
world and various geographical matters, such as a description of 
various countries of the world ('' colonia "), wherein wonders and 
terrors abound. In one, we are told, " Sunt arbores in quibus lapides 
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preciosi nascuntur " ; " Est et alia insula in qua nascuntur homines 
quorum oculi sicut lucerna lucent"; "Est et alia insula in qua 
homines sine capitibus nascuntur qui in pectore habent oculos." 
These are evidently "the Blemiae" of Solinus and Aulus Gellius — 
scarcely more wonderful a race than that which Augustine declares he 
saw when he " took a journey into Ethiopia, in company with other 
servants of God," for the men of that nation had but one eye, and 
that in the middle of the forehead. 

In the same library is another interesting almanac, a folding 
calendar of the fifteenth century. Like the Saxon one it has — in 




Fig. 3. — Constellation of the Fishes from Saxon Almanac. 
M'. Heneage Legge, del. 

addition to the usual celestial and temporal particulars, saints* days, 
fasts, and festivals — representations of the various labours of the 
months, but differing considerably from the former. July, for 
instance, as illustrated here, is the haymaking month, and is repre- 
sented by a man wearing a drab-coloured laced jerkin (prototype 
of stays) and red breeches, and carrying a scythe which has a fork 
at its other extremity (fig. 5). The background is coloured blue, and 
the foreground we must conclude to be grass, since the next month's 
picture clearly represents the corn harvest. Here we see a man with 
a scythe, a woman with a sickle, while another woman and attendants 
are seen bringing bread and drink to these labourers. In September's 
Picture is a man with a flail ; in October is one sowing ; while in 
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6 About Almanacs. 

November we see a man standing over an already felled ox about to 
give the coup de grdce with an axe. December is represented by a 
king seated on a throne, holding a cup in one hand and a book in the 
other. Various directions — dietetic, medical, and meteorological — are 
attached to each month. For instance : "In the monyth of 
Novembyr be not stuvryd for thanne the blode is coagulate. Blede 
on the lyv' veyne and let the moystour renne out. Drynke cynamon 
and betayn fastyn. If it thondyr plente of cornys m'thys and all 
pspite (prosperity) it signifieth.*' Again : ** In the monyth of 
Decembyr ete no wortys. Drynke qwhith wyne boyled wat*. Ete 




Fig. 4. — Constellation of the Ram from Saxon Almanac. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 

qwhat man' ol flesch ye wylt. Blede it it thondyr of bestys good 
increse and in the plen pepyll plente of pese it be tokenyth. Amen." 
Having thus come to the century which saw the invention of 
printing, we may expect the suj^ercession of manuscript calendars. 
Hitherto it has been believed that the first printed almanac was one 
"made in Germany," in 1472, by " Regiomontanus " — in the vulgar 
tongue, plain John Muller. But quite recently there has been 
discovered among the Schonau MSS. at Wiesbaden a printed 
fragment of an astronomical calendar, which is not only the most 
ancient printed one extant, but is also the oldest product of 
Gutenberg's press now existing, bearing as it does the printer's 
date 1447 and being calculated for the year 1448. The earliest 
British specimen is believed to be Richard Pynson's " Kalendar of 
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Shepardes," printed in 1497. That such productions were not 
without honour in their own generation, we may conclude from the 
fact that some were sold for more than their own weight in gold. 

In this country the two Universities and the Stationers' Company 
long held a monopoly in these publications ; and this, in conjunction 
with the fifteen-pence per copy duty, which was in force until the 
reign of William IV., must have tended to keep up somewhat fancy 
prices. 

Between such times and the present, when we may buy a 
four-hundred-page " Sunlight Year Book " for the exiguous 
expenditure of threepence, the reflective person may make such 
comparison as his turn of mind suggests. 

The ancient almanacs were a judicious blend of astronomical and 
theological matter, with a little poetry and many " morals ** thrown in. 
Nowadays our almanacs seldom lapse into poetry, and " morals " are 
quite out of date ; and while our calendars retain a few belated saints, 
they are not above including some sinners. But our theological 
department, if curtailed in one direction, is enlarged in another, for 
soon our schedule of sects will outnumber the old calendar of saints. 

Let us take as an example of these old-time almanacs one which 
dates from the beginning of the seventeenth century, published by 
** Thomas Bretnor, Professour of the Mathematicks and Student in 
Physicke in Cowlane, London " (fig. 6). It begins with "a Note of 
the Mooveable Feasts," followed by a chronology of " some notable 
accidents from the creation or adaptation of the world untill this 
present yeare 161 6." Tables of longitudes, latitudes, and tides arc 
followed by a pictured zodiacal " anathomy of man's body,** after 
which comes the calendar, every month of which is accompanied by a 
verse embodying hints on hygiene as understood in the seventeenth 
century. In September, for instance, the maxim is : — 

'* Cheare up thy selfe and do such phisicke take 
As may thy Ixxly sound and health full make. 
Take heed of surfet, naughty fruits forbeare, 
If thou intends to live another ycare." 

In October a less severe regimen is enjoined: — 

** Vet Physickes helpe is not to be refus^ 
Of such as want and warily can use it ; 
Good sport abroad for such as keepen hounds, 
But best at home for him y* hath no grounds." 

In other injunctions on various matters, great virtue was 
evidently believed to be inherent in the moon, for we are told to 
" clip or sheare Sheep the moon free and encreasing," while we 
must " weane children towards full moon." At that time no 
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almanac was complete without its " Prognostications," for British 
seers were oppressed by no ordinance such as Henry III. of France 
made, prohibiting such prophetic utterances. Thomas Bretnor was 
under no restraint in these matters, and consequently was as pessi- 
mistic as he pleased. His prediction for the winter quarter 
promised that many "uncouthe" diseases would appear "to the 
wonder of the Physition and griefe of the Patient. Item many 
robberies and much piracie will be committed this quarter by leud 
and dissolute persons, which the gallows groans for." In autumn, 
" By the configuration of this our Orbe to the rest, and the quality 
of the season this yeare I gather that the wnds will be rufling and 

wetherage unconstant" 

Another favourite almanac in the 
times of the Stuarts and the Georges was 
" Rider's"— or, to quote a full title:— 
" Riders : 1662. Brittish Merlin (fig. 7). 
Bedeckt with many delightful varieties 
and useful verities fitting the longi- 
tude and latitude of all capacities 
within the Islands of Great Brittains 
Monarchy, and Chronological obser- 
vations of principal note, to this year 
1662. With Notes of Husbandry » 
Phisick, Fairs and Marts, directions 
and Tables to all necessary uses. 
Made and compiled for the benefit of 
his Countrey, By Schardanus Riders. 
London : Printed by Will. Leyboum 
for the Company of Stationers." 
Among the " useful verities " wherewith this old almanac is 
" bedeckt," we may include the observations on husbandry, printed 
in a bold black letter, which accompany each month's calendar, many 
of which are as applicable in this twentieth century as in the 
seventeenth. Perennially true is this precept : — 

*' In gardening never this rule forget, 
To so we dry and sel wet." 

Equally rational is another rule : — 

** Dry your Flowers rather in the shade than in the Sun, which too much exhaleth 
their vertue ; but to avoid corruption, let the suns heat a little visit them." 

In a " Riders" a hundred years later similar advice is much more 
prosaically worded, when we are told to *' dry them in the shade and 
then in the Sun." 

As in " Bretnor," so in " Riders," great importance is attached 




Fig. 5. — July page of a 15th century 
Almanac. 

H'. Heneage Legge, del. 
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to the moon*s influence, for we are told that in January we must 
" set beanes pease and parsnips the weather mild and the moon 
decreasing." In August, " Now with thankfulnesse reap your desired 
harvest Sow winter Herbs in the new of the moon. Esteem 
fair weather as precious and mispend it not. Gather garden seeds 
neer the Full." In November, " Kill swine in or neer the full of 
the moon, and the flesh will the better prove in boiling." But in the 
almanacs of a hundred years later the moon is entirely ignored in 
these matters, and the sun only obtains a casual mention. 
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Fig. 6. — Brelnor's Almanac, 16 16. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 

To such minutiae did these "Observations" extend that " whene'er 
we take our walks abroad," our course is laid down with almost 
nautical nicety, for we are instructed to " rise early, walk the fields by 
running streams, the North and West sides." In December, Riders 
concludes with this " seasonable advice " : — 

** If thou be poor and can'st not feast at all, 
Thank God for such as thee to feasting call." 

" Poor Robin " was the title of an almanac contemporary with 
" Riders," which had a considerable vogue from the days of the 
Stuarts onwards. The author, whoever he was, had a most 
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unorthodox turn of mind, and his language, and much of his 
matter, was " free " to an alarming degree. That he did not hold 
with the learned King James on the burning subject of smoking is to 
be gathered from the versified dietary of one of his earliest issues, 
wherein he says : — 

'* But if i' the meantime you should lack-o 
To stay your stomach, take Tobacco ; 
For as our ancient sages say, 
Tobacco stomach takes away." 

The full title of one of his almanacs is :— 

" Poor Robin, 1710 — an Almanack 
of the Old and New Fashion, or an 
Ephemeris of the latest and newest 
Edition, wherein the Reader may 
find (by the rules of Astronomical 
Jimcracks) many remarkable things 
worthy of his and others* choicest 
Observation : Containing a two-fold 
Calendar, viz., the Old Honest 

-^g w. ^..M..f^Mw.'^,.w 7«~ ^ Julian or English account, and 

«ag li^l: g the Roundheads, Whimsey-heads, 

«l Wt^XWo.^ M..rv.^« Maggot-heads, Paper-scuird, Slen- 

der-witted. Shallow-brained, Muggle- 
tonian, or Fanatick account, with 
their several saints* Days and Obser- 

f~ bencfitcf KisC<;untrfy3yS vations upon every Month. Written 
SchMdbdnufBtdera. S by Poor Robin, Knight of the Burnt 

Island, a well-wisher to the Mathe- 

-^ . . ,.„^^ ^^ -^... . maticks." From this we may imagine 

3f ForfheCamp».nvir^t»tionerssg that had he lived when the calendar 
l iWii S I IW W WI^ffJ was reformed by Act of Parliament, 

he would have shouted with the 
mob : " Give us back our eleven 
days!" 

One of his unorthodox oddities was to print one page of his 
calendar with the usual saints' names for each day, while on the 
opposite page he had a column headed " Sinners," under which 
appear in red letter such historic names as " Ludlow the Leveller," 
" Pride the Drayman," Muggleton, Sir Harry Vane, and " Snout 
Oliver " ; Pontius Pilate, " the Tinker of Bedford," the Witch of Endor, 
Jack Cade, and Haman taking lower rank in ordinary black letter; 
while blank days are obviated by the insertion of the names of 
sinners known particularly, we may suppose, to " Poor Robin " 
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Fig. 7. — Rider's Almanac of 1662. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 
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himself, such as " Dirty Doll," " Sue Flannel," " Knave the Constable," 
judiciously separated by various verses, such as : — 

** Skill Cometh slow 
, Our Life is such 
We little learn 
But forget much.** 
Or this :— 

"Ah me ! But why? 
For we no more 
Endure than others 
Did before." 

Although unorthodox and unrefined, he is at least practical in 
many of his monthly maxims. In January he says that " Though the 
nights be long and candles be chargeable, yet long lying in Bed is an 
evil quality, because they must rise betimes who would cozen the 
Devil." In December he cynically observes : " Have much and thou 
shalt be esteemed much, quoth a granum of mine ; but no Penny no 
Pater-noster." 

Almost entirely astronomical in contents is an almanac of the 
same date, entitled " Great News from the Stars, or an Ephemeris for 
the year 1710, by William Andrews, Student in Astrology"; and 
bearing for its motto, " A Deo pendent omnia." Herein the calendar 
is chiefly taken up with " Festival Days and the Weather," wherein 
the saints appear very red and the weather very black, the latter 
being seldom, even in June, July, and August, otherwise than "wet," 
"stormy," or "tempestuous"; thunder being liberally prognosticated, 
with an occasional interlude of " pretty good weather." 

On the penultimate page of this " Ephemeris," some disappoint- 
ment will be felt when " the Student in Astrology " remarks that he 
" intended to insert here the Opinion of a very learned Man about 
the New Jerusalem and the Millenium, as it was printed at London 
anno 1653 but I being confined to three Sheets of Paper, here is no 
room for it. I shall now therefore only insert the words of St. 
John in the Revelations concerning the same." 

The fair sex was particularly catered for in the " Ladies Diary," 
an eighteenth century almanac. On the title-page appeared a portrait 
of Queen Anne, surrounded by laudatory verses. In the preface the 
author states that " Having in my former Diaries given an Account 
of the Sun, Moon and other Planets . . . and of the Passions 
and Affections of the Wandering Stars, I come now to treat of 
the fixed Stars." The latter part of this " Womans Almanack " 
is taken up with a " Discourse on Love," various enigmas, and 
" the Story of an Unfortunate Lover." 

" Telescopium Anglicanum " was the title of another almanac of 
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the same period. In addition to the usual astronomical menu, it 
presented a " Compendious chronology of Memorable Things," 
beginning at what time " out of nothing God did all things make " ; 
chronicling the date when " Cromwell's copper nose to dust was 
turned," and ending when " King William went to everlasting Rest." 
The making of almanacs was not confined entirely to a class of 
writers who have for us to-day a merely nominal existence in their 
title-pages. For no less a literary giant than Dean Swift took up 




Fig. 8. — Wharton's Almanac for 1664. 
W. Hetteage Legge, del. 

the task, and assisted by Steele, in the Tatler, under the name of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, produced his " Almanack or Vindication of the 
Stars." Aimed in a measure against the ** Erroneous assertions of John 
Partridge " (an almanac maker of that period), it was also calculated 
to discredit the widespread credulity and superstition of that time. 
One of the first predictions offered in " Bickerstaff" was of the death 
of Partridge " on the 29th of March next, about eleven at night, of a 
raging fever " ; a subsequent issue professing to give an account of 
his death, the joke being kept up in due succession by the Tatler and 
in the *' Bickerstaff Almanac" of 17 10. 
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In looking through these old-world diaries and calendars — once 
the trivial literary treasures of a time when other forms of literature 
penetrated but a narrow way beyond the sacred circles of culture, 
affluence, and leisure — we come across, here and there, odds and ends 
of manuscript on margins, fly-leaves, or end papers, which bring 
strangely into our interest the long-bygone possessors of these 
almanacs. The " Riders " of 1662, before quoted, once served as 
the diary and note-book of one Richard Latter, a Sussex agricul- 
turist, who has left many a "Memdum" on its margins and blank 
pages. For instance, of how " Thomas Mepem reckoned and then 
was due to me for i b. of wheate o * 7 • 8 " ; of how he " paid to 
Robard May for hedging o * o * 8 " ; 
to "Marey Coxing for wages 07 '4." 
On another occasion he " paid to 
Tho. Hagat for a coulte 5 ' 19* o.'' 
An entry on June 14th, 1665, when 
he " fetched 2 seames of barly malte 
at Medston of Hennery Robarts at 
19* the seame," raises visions of the 
days of measures and of methods 
of carriage now obsolete, when a 
seam was both a definite measure 
of eight bushels, and also the 
vaguer term " a pack-horse load." 
On another page we might have 
learned the price paid " for grind- 
ing of to seames of barly malte," 
had his figures not been obliter- 
ated by a blot. 

Another " Riders " almanac, of 
1760, evidently once belonged to 
a sailor on a man-o'-war, for we find in its blank pages various 
entries such as these, that on Saturday, April 12th, he *'sail'' from 
Quiberoon Bay on a cruize." Saturday, May 3rd — " Return*' from 
our cruize off Oleroon." On the 5th or 6th he ''arrived at 
Quiberoon Bay." " Sailed from Quiberoon Bay for England " on 
May 14th. " Arrived at Spithead " on Wednesday, May 21st. Here 
his ship seems to have remained for some long time, for it was not 
until August 27th that he "sailed from Spithead on a cruize," a 
voyage which in those sailing days carried him no farther than 
Plymouth in three days, for it was not until Saturday, August 30th, 
that he " came to anchor in Ply'^ Sound." There the ship lay until 
Thursday, September loth, when he " came on board to sail and 








Fig. 9. — Cover'of an Almanac of 1801. 

Actual size. 
Lavender with gilt toolings, red oval. 
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sail'* from Plym'*' lo'*" a convoy to Quebec." On the i6th and 17th 
he records " a terrible Storm and in great Distress," whereby the 
convoy was obliged to return to harbour, for on the 22nd they " came 
to Anchor in Plym. Sound." Apparently they set sail again, for on 
September 25th the diarist records, " Ship in great Distress had like 
to have been lost." And here the diary ceases, and we know not 




Vote* uiuU 
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Fig. 10. — Almanac of 1801, open to show stamp. 

whether the hand that wrote these few lines ever escaped the perils of 
the deep, or the endeavours of the foe. 

With this diarist we, too, will now conclude, craving pardon if we 
offend in doing so in the words of " Poor Robin " : — 

" I bid my Courteous Reader heartily farewell ; and to my 
Currish Critical Reader, farewell and be hanged, that's twice 
God b'w'y." 

VV. Heneage Legge. 
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Some Suggestions as to the Origin 
of the Pen-annular Brooch. 

THE brooch is one of those interesting apph'ances which has, 
in course of time, become something very different" from 
what it was originally intended to be. In its earlier stages 
it was of great importance as a garment fastener, or as an 
apparatus to fix the corners of a cloak or mantle worn around the 
shoulders for protection. Now it survives as a mere ornament, more 
or less inartistic : the garment being otherwise attached, or fastened, 
by buttons, hooks and eyes, or ends of tape or ribband. 

In its survived form it is of some interest, in that it occasionally 
shows traces of its earlier and more artistic days. 

A short time ago I was rather interested in some types of the 
early brooch, which seemed to have some connection with the 
evolution of this object from a very simple origin ; and in this short 
article I have endeavoured to describe the specimens in question and 
the deductions therefrom. The area, however, of my investigations 
has been hitherto very limited, but judging by the results obtained, 
I cannot but think that further research and more evidence will 
strengthen the force of the conclusions to which I have come, and 
which I humbly venture to think worthy of some consideration. 

The form of brooch to which my attention was drawn is that 
known as the Pen-annular, which I consider to be the brooch proper, 
the Fibula being a much later type and of far less interest as regards 
its origin. Considerable attention has, I am aware, been devoted to 
the Pen-annular brooch, and much has been written about it, chiefly ^ 
from an artistic point of view ^ ; but I am not aware that anything has 
been recorded hitherto as to its possible form before it became the 
object so well known to us, or, to go still further back, the origin of 
the simpler form itself 

I think we all, more or less, agree that no appliance of man's 
making came into existence suddenly, or as the result of an elaborate 
inspiration, but that, on the contrary, such appliances have been the 
product of a long period of evolution from some very simple object 
that being, more often than not, some natural object In other 

• Vide an interesting article by Mr. J. Romilly Allen as to the method of wearing 
the pen-annular brooch. Illustrated Archaologist for 1894, p. 162. 
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words, I am of opinion that man never invented anything absolutely, 
but that his discoveries have been accidental, or suggested by 
something in nature. 

Man is not really an inventive animal, but remarkably adaptive — 
ready to employ for his own use or comfort the many suggestions 
scattered so freely around him in the world of nature. 

In this connection I have taken the liberty of suggesting that 
prehistoric man may have fastened the skins which he wore around 
his shoulders by means of two bones eminently useful for that 
purpose, but that such bones, not requiring any artificial working or 
treatment by man for the purpose in question, do not exist in our 
museums (as evidence of my theory) any more than do other 
un wrought bones, &c., so frequently found in some Stone Age 
deposits. 







Fig. I. 

We have abundant evidence that in the Stone Age the bones, 
horns, and tusks of animals entered largely into the catalogue ot 
useful materials with which early rhan hafted his weapons, and which 
supplied his other wants and requirements. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that the pelvic bones, known as the os 
innomefiatum^ with its natural oval perforation, may have suggested 
to, say, neolithic man the idea of a ring, and that such a ring would 
be a very useful appliance whereby to fasten the comers of the 
skin which he wore around his shoulders, securing the same by 
means of the os calcis^ a bone which he would find in the same 
animal — say a deer or sheep — and which, in itself, forms a remark- 
ably useful pin. These bones are shown on fig. i, and their 
adaptability to the purpose in question is on fig. 2 ; and a more 
solid and useful cloak fastener, consisting as it does of two simple 
sheep bones, it would be difficult to imagine. 
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I have already alluded to man as an adaptive animal, and once 
having obtained the idea or suggestion, from a natural object, he 
would soon set to work to copy it, and even try and elaborate or 
improve upon it. We now come to a very interesting point in the 
evolution of this appliance, for I humbly venture to think that our 
museums contain an enormous mass of evidence in favour of this 
suggestion, but that such evidence is quite unintentional on the part 
of those who have determined the specimens in question. I refer to 
the numerous specimens in stone, jet, bone, bronze, iron, &c., of rings 
and pins, the former being labelled " Armlets " and the latter 
" Hairpins." Now I am perfectly aware that there are numbers ot 
armlets and hairpins, properly so called, as also there are numerous 
brooches of advanced types, also correctly described ; but there are 
also these middle types, which I venture to call pin-ring brooches, 
and which I consider to have been so used, and for these reasons. 







Fijr. 2. 

Firstly, — The rings are invariably too small to pass over the 
hand, even of a child. 

Secondly. — They are usually very strong and heavy so as to 
withstand the pull caused by the weight of the garment. 

Thirdly. — The pins are mostly short and stoutly fashioned, 
making them useful for a heavy cloak, but not at all useful for 
the hair. 

Fourthly, — Many pins have perforated heads, to which I shall 
refer later, but which perforation is unimportant for the hair. 

Fifthly. — I find numerous labels to the effect that the armlet and 

hairpin were found together, which supports my view, rather than the 

armlet and hairpin theory. Indeed, in the British Museum is a large 

jet ring described as an " armlet found upon the breast of a skeleton," 

2 
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the very place where we naturally expect to find a pin-ring brooch. 
(The missing pin might have been of an easily decomposable 
material.) 

Pins of bone, &c., and some examples of the os calcis were 
found in London a few years ago. These were highly polished, and 
such polish would be the natural result of using them as cloak 
fasteners. 

Such examples exist by hundreds in our museums under various 
descriptive labels. 

Considerable interest has been caused by the so-called flint 
bracelets of Egypt, all of which described examples were, I believe, 
broken. May not these have been elaborate pin-ring brooches, 
difficult to make, highly valued but easily broken by the pull of the 
heavy cloak already referred to? I have a clever model of such a 
flint specimen made for me by Fred Suare, of Brandon. Fig. 3 is 







from London (Guildhall Museum). It consists of a ring and pin of 
jet, and in common with many others was found together. I 
may mention that I have illustrated all my specimens to show 
their method of use in fastening a garment. Similar types have been 
found in Yorkshire and Wiltshire Barrows. 

And now for a particularly interesting piece of evidence. I wrote 
to a friend in Ireland asking whether any of the natives of Derry or 
Donegal fastened their plaids or cloaks by a simple ring and pin. 
After inquiry, he informed me that about fifty years ago such things 
were in common use, but had now died out. My friend sent me 
a copy made by a man who remembered and used them (fig. 4). 

Other friends in Perthshire, N.B., tell me that it is a common 
fastener yet, amongst the shepherds and also the tinkers (called 
tinklers), and one friend identified the Donegal model as being 
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exactly like what he had seen in Perthshire. Another Scot told me 
that in Kirkcudbrightshire he had seen blacksmiths fix their aprons 
by means of an iron ring and a horse-shoe nail, of vvh^'ch fig. S is a 
copy. I ought,, perhaps, to mention that my Donegal friend 



^ 







Fig. 4. 

informed me, when he sent the specimen, that the rings were made of 
bone OP anything that came handy. 

Indeed, old iron rings from horse harness were frequently used. 
The pin would often be (as this one is) a bone from a midden. 




J use ^u r*.^^TCf^ 



^ 



scraped down. But, as often as not, an old iron nail answered the 
purpose. 

Such a pin-ring brooch as this may be seen represented on the 
Purbeck marble recumbent effigy of the Earl of Pembroke, in the 
Temple Church, London (fig. 6). I am indebted to my friend, 
the Editor, for calling my attention to this figure, which lies in so 
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dark a spot that the brooch is not readily discovered. As the date 
of this is circa twelfth century, and as the elaborate Pen-annular 
brooches are circa eighth century, it will be seen how the survival 
of forms of the brooch occur when usefulness is in question, for 
we still find this simple but effective appliance in use, much in the 




Fig. 6. — IJrooch from Effig)' of the Earl of Pembroke. 

same degree of development as it was in the Bronze or even the later 
Stone Age. 

The Earl of Pembroke's brooch being about on a par with those 
of prehistoric type on the one hand, and that worn by the Scotch 
blacksmith on the other. Some forms have the pins perforated at 




Eig. 7- 

the butt end, which brings us to the next step in the evolution of 
the brooch. 

It no doubt became somewhat inconvenient to run the risk of 
losing the pin so easily. In other words, it became desirable to join 
two separate pieces of an appliance, alwa)'s used as one piece. And 
so the pin was tied to the ring. F*ig. 7 is a fine example of a 
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survival of this, from Central China. It consists of a ring of agate, 
to which is tied, by means of a little chain and a silken cord, a 
silver pin, perforated for this purpose at the thick end. 

I am told, by a traveller, that this is a very common fastener for 
garments in many parts of China. Having thus seen how the pin 
became affixed to the ring by a ligature, it is not a very long step to 
imagine that, as regards bronze and other metal pin-ring brooches, a 
simple turn of the head of the pin round the ring would form a 
useful hinge ; and thus we arrive at the Annular brooch, of which 
many specimens exist in museums and collections. 

It is now very evident that the attempt to secure the pin to the 
ring was inconvenient, for it necessitated the drawing, through 
the ring, of the two corners of the cloak sufficiently far as to come 
over the point of the pin, and then to be drawn down to the base. 




Therefore it is not surprising to find that this form of the brooch was 
not so very common, although it certainly does survive in many 
places : but purely as an ornament and not for strictly utilitarian 
purposes. 

At this stage of the brooch it is also interesting to observe how, 
where it has survived, it has done so in a very exaggerated form with 
marked elaboration of certain parts, usually the ring» at the expense 
of the pin. 

I have examples of this interesting type, some in silver, from 
Norway, in which the ring is very broad and highly decorated. 
Another type, also in silver, with the ornamental " ring " assuming 
the rectangular form, whilst fig. 8 is one of those curious types from 
Tunis, in which everything seems sacrificed to Oriental decorative 
effect. Fig. 9 is another North African type, in which the head of 
the pin crushes out all other parts by its elaborate development. 
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Many modem brooches of simple rings of polished stone, chased 
metal, &c., seem to be survivals of the early Annular type. 

I have alluded to the obvious difficulty of using the Annular form 
of brooch, as a brooch ; though as a buckle, to which it in all 
probability gave the suggestion, it is a most practical appliance : one 
end of the material being made fast, so to speak, to the brooch, whilst 
the other was drawn through on the principle of the slip-knot. 

It then seemed to have occurred to these early brooch-wearers 
that to make an aperture in the ring to allow the pin to pass 
through solved this difficulty, and we are thus brought face to face 
with the Pen-annular brooch about which so much has already been 
written and said that I think I may leave it so, except that I should 
like to add a few words as to these examples, which are really annular 




Kig. 9. 



with all the form and decoration of the Pen-annular type. Now, it 
seems to me that as soon as an opening in the ring became an 
obvious advantage, some attempt was made to turn over and make 
tidy, so to speak, the cut ends of the ring. This, as usual, led to 
decoration, as illustrated in the beautiful well-known Celtic specimen 
(fig. 10). Such beautiful works of art of this period — eighth-ninth 
century — are already so well known that any further reference to 
them is unnecessary, but there are certain remarkable examples in 
existence which possess a link of metal joining the two elaborated 
terminals, and I believe it has been argued therefrom that the 
Pen-annular brooch preceded the Annular ; but if so, how came these 
curious and highly ornate pseudo-terminals into existence at all ? 

May we not rather presume that these particular brooches were 
possibly symbols, as indeed their enormous size seems to suggest ; 
and that whilst enriched with the best form of decoration of the 
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period, there was a tendency to adopt, with it, the type of what might 
have been, to them, the original form ; much on the same principle 
as the mace in our own House of Commons, a fighting club of quite 
obsolete form rendered useless by excessive ornament and decoration. 
In the Pen-annular brooch, too, we find various curious elaborations of 
certain parts. In some of the early Irish types the rings are very 
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Fig. 10. 

small, whilst the pin is disproportionately large ; and in others the 
reverse is the case. A common modern type from Algeria is one 
in which the hand of the prophet is prominent. 

In some modern Scotch examples the pin is such a poor piece of 
work that it is evidently intended for no real use at all, but merely 
to be, as all other brooches now are, an useless appendage. 

Edward Lovett. 



Note. — The mechanism as well as the ornamentation of the brooch is fully explained 
in my article in the Illustrated Archceologist for 1894, p. 162. The testimony of archaeology 
shows conclusively that the *' safety-pin " is the earliest type of brooch. At all events it 
was in use in the Mycenaean period, say 15CX) to 2000 B.C. The pen-annular brooch only 
makes its appearance about 700 to 800 A.D. Mr. Lovett does not consider the possibility of 
its having been evolved from a long pin with a small ring at the top instead of a knob. — Ed. 
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A Chat about Spoons. 

THIS is an age when it is considered possible to trace the 
evolution of nearly everything. In this article I purpose 
showing not only the evolution of our modern spoon from 
the primitive shell spoon, as used by prehistoric man, but 
also the wide distribution of this common yet useful utensil of 
our every-day life. The objects selected for illustration are all 
in the Horniman Museum. 




Fig. I. — Primitive Spoons. 

Prehistoric man most probably first used the half-closed palm of 
his hand as a means of conveying liquid foods to his mouth. This 
being very unsatisfactory, he no doubt soon found that a clam or 
scallop shell, used either without or with a handle, was a vast improve- 
ment. Such spoons are used even to-day by primitive people in 
some of the South Pacific Islands, as will be seen in fig. i, which 
shows spoons (a) made from a pearl oyster shell, (b) a shell spoon 
made from one of the Turbo family from the Solomon Islands, 
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and similar examples come from the New Hebrides, and are used 
also in neighbouring islands ; spoons made from the Nautilus shell 
come from the Maldive Islands ; (c) is a spoon made of a scallop 
shell bound to a piece of bamboo ; (d) is a primitive spoon made 
from a gourd. These are used in various parts of the world. The 
specimen illustrated came from Mandingoland, on the West Coast of 
Africa. 

Many primitive people make their spoons from the coconut. A 
piece of the shell is cut from the nut, as in the case of those from 
New Guinea (see fig. 2). These spoons are used for eating sago, 
and are without a separate handle. The Papuans, however, are not 
content with the plain spoon, but carve and perforate the handle with 
elaborate designs, the cut-out part round the pattern being filled 
in with lime. 




Fig. 2. -Coconut Spoons from New Guinea. 

Dr. H addon, in his Decorative Art of British New Guinea 
(p. 132), says: "The upper part of the handle is intended to repre- 
sent a face, and the rest of the design is very characteristic." The 
late Rev. J. Chalmers says of a man whom he saw carving one of these 
spoons : " His only tools being a small shell and a piece of flint 
brought from the East " ; and in another place, where he saw one 
being made : " The only instrument was a piece of fish-skin, attached 
to a stick, and which served as the file." 

Then, again, we have the coconut spoon improved upon by adding 
a longer handle of wood, as will be seen by referring to the next two 
groups of illustrations. 

Let us next take those which I have selected for illustration in 
fig. 3. The uppermost one came from Ceylon, and is of a common 
type in that country, though some of them are carved and per- 
forated. The second is from the Maldive Islands. Both have the 
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handle attached in one same manner — by letting the wood handle 
through a hole in the coconut bowl of the spoon. The lower two 
specimens came from the South Pacific Islands (I do not know the 
exact locality), and they are lashed to their handles by fine plaited 
cane. The longest is i ft. 2 ins. in total length. 

In fig. 4 (o.ii) the top spoon is from North Borneo, with handle 
fastened in the same manner as the last two in fig. 3. The next 
(0.12) is from the same district, and is made entirely of wood, some- 
what resembling its coconut prototyjx;, and is curved in the same 
manner ; the length of this one is i ft. 6 ins. The next is also from 
Borneo ; the handle is more shapely in its formation, and is fastened 
to the coconut bowl (which is slightly carved) by pins or nails. In 




Kig. 3. — Coconut Spoons with Wooden Handles. 

this illustration I have included another type of spoon from the 
same island. It has a flat front edge, like a shovel, is made of 
dark hard wood, and is carved where the handle joins the bowl. 
The last two in this group are from Madagascar, one very similar in 
shape — a sort of flat scoojd — the other more like a Cornish spade, 
heart-shaped, with a straight handle. These are made of a light 
coloured wood. 

Now, if we turn to Africa proper, we find the natives making their 
spoons like their smoking pipes — large and bountiful of wood, bone, 
horn, and hide in various forms in different localities. The Kaffirs, 
Zulus, and Basutos make their spoons very large (as will be seen in 
fig. 6), many being from i ft. 8 ins. to 2 ft. 6 ins. long, and 5 ins. in the 
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longer diameter of the bowl ; they are used for serving and drinking 
beer and porridge. 

Those from Lake Tanganyika are small and round in the bowl. 
The top one in fig. 5 is from this locality, and is not unlike some of 
the old English punch ladles. The second one is from East Africa, 
its handle also being carved ; the black marks on it are caused by 
pressure with a hot iron. It is used for eating porridge. 

The Zulu spoons have a characteristic bend or, rather, angle in 
the handle, and are generally carved or ornamented with a kind of 
"poker work" (see fig. 5 (d)) ; they are very deep in the bowl. 




Fig. 4. — Spoons from Borneo and Madagascar. 

resembling the Persian sherbet spoon, which I have placed next to it 
for the sake of comparison. Some of the spoon handles of the latter 
country are beautifully carved and perforated with open-work, as will 
be seen in the illustration, and are very often embellished with 
colour, as in the large specimen shown, which measures 16 ins. long. 
Here we have an evolution, I think, from the shell .scoop spoon. 

^^ fig- 5 (c) I have placed one of the characteristic Zulu bullock 
horn spoons. 

In the next illustration (fig. 6) are shown four of the large 
wooden spoons of the Kaffirs. The bowls of the first two spoons. 
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for example, instead of being almost in the same line with the 
stem, are bent forward at a slight angle, and in place of being rather 
deep are quite shallow. They are almost incapable of containing 
liquids, and are adapted only for conveying to the mouth thick 
porridge, of which the Kaffirs are so fond. The Rev. J. G. Wood, 
in his History of Man, says : " The Kaffir takes a wonderful pride 
in his spoon, and expends more trouble upon it than upon any other 
article which he possesses. Although there is a great variety of 
patterns among the spoons manufactured by the Kaffir tribes, there is 




Ki^. 5. — Spoons from Africa and Persia. 

a character about them which is quite unmistakeable, and which (to 
the student) points out the country of the maker as clearly as if the 
latter's name were written on it." 

In fig. 7 I have grouped a number of metal spoons! (a) is a 
silver spoon which was dug up in Kent, with the acorn knob to the 
handle, which is characteristic of the fifteenth century ; it is 5J ins. 
long, and next to it (b) a lead one unearthed in London, and of a 
type commonly used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
(c) is a brass spoon from Western China, round and flat — a sort of 
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copy of the coconut type, as will be seen if compared with those in 
fi^- 3- (^) i*^ somewhat similar in form and material, and is from 
Burma. The handle is slightly ornamented by punch-marks ; (e) 
while the last is a bronze oval spoon with round handle, which 
Mr. Horniman obtained in Mandalay. It shows a decided improve- 
ment in design, and is certainly quite elegant and European in form ; 
in fact, quite the type of spoon shown in my next illustration. 




Fig. 6. — KafHr l*orridge Spoons. 

Fig. 8 contains a group of old English spoons. Two are 
carved wooden spoons ; their handles are pierced right through the 
thickness of the wood, and in each handle are two small round balls 
which slide in a slot, the whole being cut out of the solid — as an 
exhibition, no doubt, of the carver's skill. The peculiar feature 
occurs frequently in wooden spoons of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The centre specimen shown measures i ft. 2\ ins. Both 
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have a loop carved at the end of the handle for suspension. For 
further illustration of this kind of spoon, I would refer the* reader to 
The Reliquary for July, 1903, p. 165. 

The lowermost example is an old horn medical spoon, with a 
silver plate on the handle for placing on the tongue, the bright silver 
acting as a mi'rror and reflecting the light on to the roof or back 
of the mouth. (Nowadays the modern doctor uses the electric light 
for such purpose.) 

In the Museum collection there are several lead spoons, found 
while digging at Austin F^riars in 1892, and are of about the 
sixteenth century. Numbers of such spoons have been found in 



i 




rig. 7. — Metal Spoons. 

different parts of London, and many good specimens of them will be 
seen in the Guildhall Museum. 

Another form of spoon or, rather, more correctly speaking, ladle is 
deep and cup-like in form. The coconut type is used by many 
primitive people, just as we have seen in making a spoon, and we 
also get from them a true ladle. See fig. 9. (a) This is made from 
a coconut furnished with a redwood handle, and is from Africa. 
Next to it (b) is one entirely of wood ; the bowl is round, coconut 
like and deep, with a carved twisted handle, and curved at the end, 
forming a hook by which to hang it up. This came from South Africa 
(but I do not know from which tribe), and measures i ft. 6\ ins. 
long, (c) is a ladle of wood, a common type throughout China, and 
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is used for serving out rice, (d) is a ladle made from the horn of the 
musk ox, and is characteristic of the north-west coast of America ; 
this specimen came from Queen Charlotte Islands. The end of the 
handle is carved with a conventional head of a bear and a human 
figure ; it is 11 ins. long. The Indians often make them much 
larger ; in fact, we have a specimen which measures i ft. 6| ins., the 
full size of the horn. 

Ladles are made by the natives of the Maldive Islands by bending 
and binding round a palm leaf, so as to form a scoop. Small brass 
spoons are used by the Hindus in their religious ritual. 

We now come to another type of spoon or spatula, used 




Fig. 8. — Old English Wood and Horn Spoons. 

principally for stirring and mixing while cooking, &c., though some 
of them for conveyance to the mouth. In fig. 10 will be seen a 
number of these articles, (a) is a common bamboo spatula used 
in Western China for mixing opium and in serving it out for sale. 
(b) is a wood specimen used by the Kachins of Burma, for mixing 
and stirring rice ; similar oar-like implements are used by the natives 
of the Maldive Islands, (c) is a wood spatula, with carved handle 
and oar-like blade, and is from the Straits Settlements of the Malay 
Peninsula, and shows a decided improvement on the first two 
examples, (d) is of wood, flat, but has rather more of the spoon 
form, with two notches in the handle ; it is from Upper Burma and 
measures i ft. ij ins. (e) is a curious light wood spatula from the 
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Maldive Islands, and is used for stirring and making (sweetmeats) 
toddy, (f) is a long thin wooden spatula from New Guinea, and is 
used in conveying lime to the mouth from gourds when chewing the 
betel (areca) nut ; the lime is kept in gourds, (g) is a similar 
specimen made of turtle shell, and (i) is made of the bone of a whale, 
and is decorated with small shell discs, (h and j) are characteristic 
types of dark wood spatulae elegantly carved ; these domestic 




c a b d 

^'^' 9- — Ladles from various parts. 

implements are characteristic of the south-east of New Guinea. 
Dr. Haddon says of them in his work mentioned before, p. 202 : 
" These are usually made of ebony, and are cleverly and variously 
carved ; and as a rule the design is picked out by the intaglio portions 
being filled up with lime, the contrast of the white and black being 
very pleasing." (For further particulars on these spatulae I would 
refer the reader to Dr. Haddon's book, pp. 204-212.) 

These spatulas are often called " chunam spoons " (" chunam " is 
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an Anglo-Tamil word for quicklime). These lime spoons are also 
made of the leg-bone of the cassowary. 

We now come to snuff spoons. These are made by the Kaffirs 
and Zulus, and are of horn, bone, brass, &c. They are used for taking 
out the snuff from the snuff gourds, and are often carried behind 
the ear, or in the hair (as the opposite end of the spoon is generally 
cut with teeth like a comb), or in the belt. The Chinese use small 
silver snuff spoons, which are attached to the stopper of the crystal or 
jade snuff bottle employed. 




a b 



d f 

Fig. lo. — Wooden Spatulae. 
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In Russia some spoons are made of a peculiar kind of cloisonne 
enamel, the effect of which is very beautiful. 

The first Biblical reference to spoons is to be found in Exodus, 
chapter xxv., verse 29, where Moses is commanded to have the 
dishes, bowls, and spoons for the Tabernacle made of pure gold, and 
again in the First Book of Kings, chapter vii., verse 50. Spoons are 
spoken of in connection with the utensils for Solomon's Temple. 

There are specimens of ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
spoons in the British Museum, The be3t are of gold and silver, while 
3 
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those in common use were generally made of bronze, brass, iron, or 
wood ; many show how the shell shape was still retained. 

An elaborately worked gold spoon is still used at the coronations 
of our kings and queens. It is intended for the oil used in anointing 
the royal personage, and is kept with the rest of the Crown Regalia 
in the Tower of London. It is 9 ins. long, the bowl being 2\ ins. 
by \\ ins. 

Apostle spoons were made in sets at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and were generally used as christening presents. 
They were either surmounted by the patron saint of the donor, or the 
Apostle from whom the child took its name, and in a set each spoon 
terminated with the head or entire figure of one of each of the twelve. 
Many Americans collect siK^er spoons when travelling, which bear 
the arms of the particular city or town which they have visited. I 
am told by a friend, a jeweller in one of our Cathedral cities, that he 
sells a great number to them as mementoes of their visit. 

In conclusion, we may very well divide spoons generically under 
the following heads : — 

I. — The clam shell — oval. 

2. — The coconut shell — round. 

3. — The gourd type — deep (the prototype of the ladle). 

4. — The bamboo type — flat (a sort of spatula). 

5. — The spoon proper — of various shapes. 

Richard Quick. 
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Some Crosses at Hornby and 
Melling in Lonsdale. 

LONSDALE, the northern part of Lancashire, running up into 
Westmorland and Yorkshire, is comparatively little known, 
for it is out of the range of the county archaeological societies ; 
and Lancaster, from which this district can be most easily 
reached, has no society of its own to publish its interesting antiquities. 
A short guide to Lancaster and the neighbourhood has been lately 
written by Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A., in whose company I had the 
fortune to make a tour through several villages of the lower Lune 
valley in the early part of last summer. I have made few more 
delightful excursions both for scenery and remains. 

We were in search of early crosses. We went first to Hornby, the 
Hornebi of Domesday, then owned by Ulf and Orme, great men, 
evidently, of Scandinavian descent. At Hornby the Wenning joins 
the Lune, and on the last height of the range of hills which separate 
the two valleys there stands the castle, still inhabited, and with a 
history reaching far back into the middle ages, and perhaps beyond. 

A little to the west, on the green holmes almost enclosed by the 
two rivers at their confluence, was a mediaeval priory, a cell of the 
abbey of Croxton Keyrial in Leicestershire. But, as we shall see, the 
site was occupied far earlier by some religious foundation, now quite 
forgotten. 

Between the castle and the priory is the church, which every 
passer-by remembers for its curious octagonal tower, set askew, and 
for the sculpture of the Monteagle arms and the inscription, 
E. STAxNLEY, MILES, DNS. MOUNTEGLE ME FIERI FEC. 
some time between 15 13 and 1524. The chancel bears the Legs of 
Man, for the Stanleys were kings of the island. 

Close to this is the Roman Catholic chapel where Dr. Lingard, 
the historian, ministered for forty years, dying at this place in 1851. 
We who are looking for pre-Norman work remember that he wrote 
not only the History of England but the History and Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, published over eighty years ago ; and, 
though out of date, full of interesting and curious information, and 
written with enthusiastic sympathy for a subject too little regarded in 
his day. 
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In the road, near the door of the inn, is the base of a village 
cross. About a mile south of this, by the side of the road leading 
up to the moors in the direction of the Maiden Way, a plain, square, 
free-armed wayside cross of uncertain date has been figured in 
Mr. Roper's book. But these two are comparatively late, and have 
nothing to do with our pre-Norman monuments. 

In Hornby Castle is preserved one of the most beautiful fragments 
of " Anglo-Saxon " sculpture that have come down to modern times. 
It is a slender, tiny thing, measuring 2 ft. by 8 ins. by 6 ins., no 
bigger than we could easily carry, by the steward's leave, out into the 
sunshine to study. One needs the sunshine for these delicate old 




Fig. I. — Anglian Cross-fragment at Hornby Castle. 
{From a photograph by IV. O. Roper.) 

reliefs ; they are not often deeply cut, perhaps because they were 
meant to be painted, and their detail does not jump at you like a 
picture poster. To photograph them at all satisfactorily you need a 
strong side-light, and even then the time spent upon making a 
drawing is not wasted, for many points come out while you dwell on 
the subject and try to understand it, which you would miss in the 
best photograph. Mr. Roper took the four sides with his hand- 
camera (fig. i), while I tried to fix my impression of the graceful 
lines of the figure panel in a sketch (fig. 2). 

The fine-grained freestone is carved with the chisel and drill, 
smoothly finished, but with artistic disregard of accurate squaring and 
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laying out. The design was probably chalked on the stone by eye. 
You see at once that this panel is not truly rectangular, and the glories 
and discs are not circular, but squarely drawn, as if with a firm, 
accustomed stroke. Even the interlacing is not so geometrically 
correct as to suggest that it was worked out upon a skeleton of 
squares first, though it is perfectly true and symmetrical in its 
elaborate interweaving, and close 
set so as to show no ground ex- 
cept small obtuse triangles in 
the fourth side ; and even there 
it is not filled up with pellets, 
as in later crosses. This sug- 
gests the best work of the best 
period of the art. 

Our fragment is the upper 
part of the shaft and lowest part 
of the head of a free-armed 
cross without a wheel — a type 
of grave monument not un- 
common. What is rare in this 
example is the feeling for 
beauty it shows, the decora- 
tive arrangement and grace of 
line, and especially the unusual 
drawing of the figures. The 
pair on the first side have a 
curious, girlish daintiness, though 
details have been worn away 
so that the faces can be hardly 
seen, and under the upraised 
right hand of the first figure 
the stone is more broken than 
the photograph suggests. But 
the little leaves of the tree under 

which they stand are prettily varied and beautifully shaped, and the 
drapery finely cast, reminiscent of classic art, and, indeed, derived 
straight from foreign schools. 

At first sight this group looks like an Annunciation, but there are 
two evident fishes below, and the five discs can scarcely be anything 
but five loaves. In other examples of this period we have the holy 
breads, though all such discs need not be interpreted in that light. 
The five loaves and two fishes — not small ones, but that is as 
decorative design requires — suggest at once the miracle by the Sea 




Fig. 2. — Panel of the Hornby Cross. 
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of Galilee* ; and it has been usually thought by those who know the 
stone that this is the meaning, and that it represents Christ speaking 
to a disciple, in the act of multiplying the loaves and fishes. In the 
Anglo-Saxon period Christ was not necessarily represented worn and 
weary, the Man of Sorrows, or the crucified Victim of later ages. He 
is young and dignified on the Bewcastle Cross, and this youthful, 
almost maidenly, figure may be possibly meant for Him. 

The other figure is withdrawing itself a little, raising the right 
hand in mild surprise or deprecation, and pressing the left to its 
side. Christ seems to admonish this person gently, and His left 
hand, where the stone is broken, would (to carry out the general 
composition) be pointing down at the loaves and fishes. The 
impression I received while drawing the figures was that the incident 
they suggest is not the moment of the miracle (if, indeed, this be 
meant for Christ and an Apostle), but the reminiscence of it on that 
later day when, after crossing the lake once more, Jesus bade them 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and they 
reasoned among themselves what He should mean, thinking that it 
was because they had forgotten to take bread with them. " Which 
when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of little faith, do ye 
not yet understand, neither remember the five loaves ? How is it 
that ye do not understand that I spake it not to you concerning 
bread ? Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of 
the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees " — which is hypocrisy, self-righteousness, and unbelief 

If this should seem almost too far-away a moral, too unexpected a 
sermon on a gravestone of an age which we — unreasonably — regard 
as a barbarous period of nearly savage warriors and Saxon porkers, 
we must remember that the people who commissioned and carved 
this elaborate and once beautiful work of art were contemporaries of 
Bede and many another saint and divine. In the long peace of 
Northumbria before the Danes, and in its enthusiastic piety, there was 
every chance for the union of the deepest religious sentiment with a 
very high feeling for art ; as indeed many relics, though far too few, 
are left to prove. 

On the reverse (third side in fig. i) is a half-length winged angel 
holding, I think, a wreath, and recalling the beautiful figures on the 
Eyam Cross. The angel seems to be in the attitude of mourning, 
and we should expect to find the name of the dead written below. 
In fact, though I believe it has escaped notice till now, there is a 

' Other examples of this comparatively rare subject occur on the bases of pre- Norman 
Crosses at Moone Abbey and Castledermot, Co. Kildare (see J. R. Allen's Christian 
Symbolism^ pp. 221 and 225).— Ed. 
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fragment of inscription at the foot of the double-knot panel under the 

angel. The stone has been evidently cut square off below the first 

line, being a broken block used for building purposes, perhaps by the 

Norman masons of the priory, for it is said that it came from that 

site, f)ossibly brought as a treasure by Dr. Lingard or Monsignor 

Fisher. I traced the letters from the stone ; you can see in the 

sketch (fig. 3) how they have been plotted out with the drill and 

lightly chiselled. The first letter seems to be defaced ; then follow 

N* alR I, the meaning of which I cannot suggest. 

The site of the church from which this came, placed there centuries 
before the mediaeval cell was founded, is now occupied by a farm, into 
which a number of ancient fragments are built. Most of them arc 
not pre-Norman, but Mr. Roper told me that he remembered one 
early bit which was built into the barn inside ; at our visit the spot 
was lost in hay. Another piece in the barn I sketched. It is of fine 
drab sandstone, measuring 8^ ins. by 7 ins. as it stands, deeply cut 
with the chisel, and at first sight not particularly interesting, being 




Fig. 3. —Inscription on the Hornby Cross, 

carelessly done, for one of the little capitals under the crosshead has 
been forgotten. But on continuing the lines of the crosshead which 
the fragment evidently suggests, we get a rather curious and original 
design. Zigzags, though not exactly like these, appear on the 
Anglian crosshead at the Abbey, Carlisle, on the reverse of which is a 
fine fruit-and-leaf pattern. Here the zigzags when plotted out make 
an interesting arrangement, surrounding the central circle so as 
almost to imitate sun-dazzle. Many authorities have thought that 
the circle on the cross was regarded as a symbol of the Sun of 
Righteousness ; and here, if my restoration is right, would be a 
singularly picturesque adaptation of the idea (fig. 4). 

The semicircles on the neck of the shaft, to judge by analogy, 
must be remnants of an arch, nimbus, and head. In broken lines I 
have sketched a figure like that of the Christ on the Bewcastle Cross 
to complete the suggestion. Perhaps one day the stone may be 
taken out, and it is possible that an inscription may be found on the 
other side, as on the similar stone at Lancaster. 

This does not exhaust the Anglian remains at Hornby. In the 
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churchyard is a great block, first mentioned to me by Mr. Henry 
Taylor, F.S.A., some time since, and previously visited. It is of 
yellow millstone grit, a coarse freestone with quartz pebbles in it, the 
material of crosses at Kirkby Stephen and elsewhere, and different 
from the other relics here. It is rectangular in plan, and tapering, but 
again not accurately laid out. One side is 5 ft. 3 ins. high while the 
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Fig. 4. — Cniss at Hornby Priory. 

Other is only 5 ft. o^ in. The breadth of the broader sides at 
bottom is 2 ft. 9 ins., at top i ft. 9J ins. ; the narrower sides are 
2 ft. i\ ins. at bottom and i ft. 4 ins. at top. The arrises are rounded 
into columns with plain moulded capitals and bases, and each side 
bears a carved arch surmounting a perfectly plain panel. There is a 
roughness that almost looks like weathered interlacing on the east 
and west bases, but doubtful. The whole seems to be the pedestal, 
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or, rather, the lowest member, of a great cross of Anglian or late 
Anglian type, or possibly of the Anglo-Scandinavian type of the 
standing shaft at Halton in the same valley, the well-known 
Sigurd Cross. 

This great block cannot have been brought from the priory. I 
should infer that in the eighth century there was a church — perhaps 
a monastery — on the priory site, rich 
and flourishing enough to have grave- 
stones equal to the finest of the age. 
In the eleventh, at the foot of the castle 
hill where already the ancestors of Ulf 
or Orme may have settled, a church 
was built beside which some lord of the 
castle was buried, so important and 
wealthy as to be commemorated in the 
huge monument of which this part, by 
mere weight and mass, has escaped des- 
truction, while the lighter upper stones 
have no doubt been long ago built 
into the church. But all this is mere 
inference ; there is no documentary 
evidence of pre-Norman Hornby. AX'e 
can see that wealthy, cultivated, and 
pious people lived here during the long 
peace — the peace which ruined the 
Northumbrian kingdom as a power on 
earth, and in the happiness of folk who 
have no history except what is written 
in their art. 

For the sake of contrast with these Anglian carvings, I have 
drawn a fragment of the Viking Age from the next church up the 
Lune. Going north from Hornby, past the great ancient earthworks 
of Gressingham Castlestead, in a couple of miles you reach Melling, 
the Mellinge of Domesday, under the same owners as Hornby. 
Here, too, is an old church close to a castle, the grass-grown btirh in 
the vicarage garden, and here also are evidences of early pre-Norman 
habitation. 

There is a massive crosshead in the churchyard, free-armed and 
plain, and an old cross-base on which the sundial is set ; to this the 
head may have belonged, but it is not easy to date either, owing to 
want of distinctive ornament. In the vestry there is a block of mill- 
stone grit measuring i ft. by 9 J ins. by 6\ ins., one side defaced, but 
the other showing a fine chiselled interlacing, not unlike that of the 




Fig. 5. — Viking Age Cross Shaft 
at Melling. 
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Hornby Castle shaft, and perhaps of Anglian origin. Another piece 
is sketched in fig. 5. This, the Rev. W. B. Grenside, M.A., vicar of 
Melling, tells me, was found 6 ft. below the surface in digging a hole 
for the clock-weight in the church. It is of millstone grit, measuring 
2 ft. I in. long, 7 ins. broad at the wider part, tapering to 6 ins. at the 
narrower, and 3 ins. thick, representing a shaft which would be fully 
a foot in original breadth and some 5 ins. thick. On this the 
design is picked with the mason's hammer, not chiselled as the 
Anglian fragments already described are. I have tried to suggest 
the rugged look of the handling in my sketch. The pattern of the 
edge is too worn for easy deciphering, but it seems to be freely-drawn 
interlacing. The wheel on the front is of the same type as that on 
the Viking Age cross at Lancaster ( T/r^ Reliquary, October, 1903, 
p. 264), occurring, as the Editor notes, also at Aspatria, Kirk 
Braddan (Isle of Man) and Forres. The asymmetrical interlacing, 
with pellets filling the gaps, though no dragon-heads appear on this 
piece as we have it, is also characteristic of the Viking Age, and of 
the sculpture of the Norse Vikings as opposed to the work done by 
or for the Danes in their English settlements. 

Though both are interlaced monuments, there is an extreme con- 
trast between this and the Hornby Castle stone — a great difference 
in the period, and a great difference in the feeling with which 
decorative art was approached. And as the other testified to the 
presence of the Northumbrians of Bede, so this tells us that the 
children of the Vikings settled at Melling — men of the same Gaelic- 
Norse blend, who found homes and graves at Lancaster and in West 
Cumberland, in the Isle of Man and in the North of Scotland. Thus 
archaeology takes the hand of history and leads her to explore the 
darkness of our darkest age. 

\V. G. CoLLINdWOOI). 
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Fig. I. — Church of Si. Lcvaii. 
(Photo hy R. Preston^ Penzance.) 

The Church of St. Levan, CornwalL 

C"> ORNWALL is a land of legend and mystery, full of old 
circles and cromlechs, with a wild broken rocky scenery. 
^ Legends cluster round the old walls of the remote little 
St. Levan Church, famed for its marvellous carvings and 
old bench-ends. 

Very little is known about St. Levan, who gives his name to 
this parish ; " in history he is a name, but in legend his place is 
larger than the rest." The remains of St. Levan's Well are still 
seen in a little glen below Forth Chapel Point, where the only 
sound is the babbling of the waters below. This was the spot 
chosen by the Saint for his Chapel or hermitage, but the walls of 
the little Baptistery are overgrown by rushes and the shrine is 
deserted. The well is about 3 ft. in length and breadth, and is 
surrounded by a wall. According to the legend, St. Levan 
supported himself by fishing, and spent some of his time at 
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Bodillan, about three-quarters of a mile distant, and the path 
that leads from the church to St. Levan's Rocks, where the holy 
man exercised his skill as a fisherman, is covered with grass which 
is greener and fresher than any around. The homely tales which 
have gathered round his name indicate to us, even after a lapse 
of twelve centuries, ** something of the inner life of an obscure 
Irish hermit." One Sunday morning, St Levan was walking along 
this path when one Johanna, who was busily engaged in picking 
herbs in her garden at Rospletha (called still by the name of 




Fig. 2. — St. Levan Church. — Interior. 
{Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 

" Johanna's garden "), sternly rebuked the holy man for fishing on 
the Sabbath, and they came to high words ; St. Levan called her 
a foolish woman, and prophesied that if any other child was 
christened by that name in his well, she should be even more 
foolish. Even now, if any parents wish to call their children 
Johanna, they wend their way to the church of St. Sennen for 
the christening. 

Amongst the carving in the church is recorded on an old 
bench-end an event in St. Levan's life. Two fishes appear on the 
panels, which are elaborately and handsomely carved. According to 
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the legend, the Saint caught only one fish a day, which served for his 
sustenance. Seated one day on his favourite rocks, he threw his hook 
into the sea, and on drawing it to land found two chads caught by it. 
He had no need for two fishes, and not wishing to show preference 
to either, he threw both back into the water. Three times this 
happened, and the third time St. Levan, thinking that the hand of 
Providence was concerned in the matter, bore the catch home. On 
reaching his hut he was surprised by a visit from his sister Breaca 




Fig. 3. — St. Levan Church. — Porch with Stone Seats. 
{Pkoto by R. Preston, Penzance.) 

with her two children. So the fish were cooked and placed before his 
guests, but while eating them both children were choked by the 
bones ; and St. Levan saw in the accident a punishment for his 
dissatisfaction in not accepting gratefully what Providence had sent 
him. That the legend is true is proved by the fact that the chad is 
still known as the " chuch chiel," i.e.^ choke-child. 

St. Levan's stone still remains in his churchyard the veneration of 
the country-side. Near the south porch is a rock with a fissure 
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running through it. Tradition says the Saint split the boulder in two 
with a blow of his fist, and uttered over it this prophecy : — 

*• When with paniers astride 
A pack horse one can ride 
Through St. Le van's stone, 
The world will be done." 

The crack is widening exceedingly slowly ; in the long ago, there 
was scarcely room to thrust the hand between the parts of the stone ; 




Fig. 4. — Old Carving on Bench-end at St. Levan, illustrating the Legend of the Fish. 
KPhoto by R. Preston, Penzance.) 

in 1740, there was the distance of a foot from one to the other, and 
though the country people anxiously scan the stone each Sunday 
morning as they enter the church, it will be possibly many centuries 
hence before they are grown wide enough for a horse with paniers to 
pass between, according to the predictions of St. Levan, unless some 
great or stupendous wonder is to happen ! It was on this stone — so 
says tradition — that St. Levan used to rest after the fatigue of fishing, 
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and that the blow of his fist, which caused the split in it, was made 
by him with a view ot leaving some abiding memorial behind him of 
himself The granite boulder would have been handy material for 
the builders of the church, but the stone was held in far too great 
veneration. In a field adjoining the churchyard is a rude cross ; it is 
similar on both faces, the crosses are cut on each side with an 
inclination to the right, in reference to the way in which the head of 




Fig. 5. —Old Bench-end at St. Levan. — King's Jesters. 
{Phato by R. Preston, Penzance.) 

our Saviour is traditionally said to have inclined at the Crucifixion. 
In the sacred enclosure are two remarkable crosses ; by the south 
porch stands a beautifully proportioned wheel nearly 7 ft. high, 
having on the front a figure of Christ wearing a tunic with 
sleeves and very full at the bottom ; on the lower part of the shaft is 
an incised pattern, and on the back an exquisite cross in relief 

The ancient lich-gate is coflFin -shaped, and on each side of the 
entrance are stone benches. One of these stones bears the initials of 
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the churchwardens and the date 1794. The old lich-stones were 
used as resting-places for funerals. 

The little church of St. Levan is built into the side of a hill in 
a remote and lonely dell, almost hidden away by the high land, 
which rises towards the sea. Near the eastern end of the church the 
ground is almost on a level with the walls, being divided here by 
a pathway which runs round the building. It is a very quaint 




Fig. 6. — Old Bench-end at St. Levan. — St. James and the Cockle-shell. 
{.Photo by R. Prtston, Penzance. ^ 

little edifice, and has an appearance of great age ; the roof is low, 
and the bosses on the beams were gilt. It consists of chancel, 
nave of four bays, south aisle, north transept, south porch, and an 
embattled western tower with pinnacles, containing three bells. The 
tower is probably older than the main part of the church. The 
north transept is Early English {circa 1220) ; the high-pitched roof, 
lancet window, and various other details are characteristic of the 
style of that period. Each side of the arch of this little lancet. 
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which is about 3 ft. 3 ins. high, is formed of a single stone with 
a chamfered edge. The chancel and nave are connected by 
two arches with octagonal piers. A part of the capital of the 
eastern pier is ornamented with the zig-zag moulding, and is 
probably Norman, a relic of an older church. The font of porce- 
lain stone, with circular bowl, bears a 3 inch band of shallow 
tooth ornament round the top and a bold cable moulding round 




Fig. 7. — Old Carved Bench-end at St. Le van. ^Emblems of the l*a.ssion. 
(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 

the bottom, " with four sunk cusped circles enclosing geometrical 
designs in low relief on its sides," is probably of the same age ; 
the height of the font is 2 ft. 6 ins., and the diameter of the bowl 
is 3 ft. The beautiful square, holy-water stoup, with panelling of 
three pointed arches on its front, is perfect and of the thirteenth 
century without doubt. It is the first object to be noticed on 
entering the porch. The floor of the church is two steps below 
4 
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the doorway, and in the south porch, on each side, are old stone 
seats. The old benches of carved oak are the original ones, and 
for execution and variety of design have scarcely their equal 
even among the remarkable woodwork of the county. So much 
beautiful work is there that it is difficult to select samples for our 
illustrations. The local craftsmen of those days put their best work 
into the church, and in the bench-ends of St. Levan's Church 

we find a wide range of subjects, 
including comedy as well as sacred 
subjects. Immediately near the south 
door is an old bench with a spirited 
representation of two jesters or clowns. 
Blight, the well-known historian on the 
county, says that the jesters so often seen 
in church carving are symbolic of the 
scoffer at the sacred m}'steries, doctrines, 
or ritual of the Sanctuar}- ; but probably 
they were the squire's jesters. On another 
is a joilgrim-monk with breviary and 
discipline, or has been suggested St. James 
with cockle shell. On one curiously 
carved is a woman with a sort of network 
over the hair, such as was worn about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and on 
the top of her head is a cap in imitation 
of the style of a man's helm. 

There are other carvings, probably 
intended to be commemorative of 
forgotten benefactors of the church, and 
the sacred monogram I.H.S. is repeated 
in a variety of forms. The carvings 
suggest i\'e of sacred subjects are most 
interesting. The devices, symbolical of 
the Passion, often ap|3ear ; the spear, the 
nails, the cross encircled with the Crown 
panels, on shields, as shown by the 



Fig. 8. — Old Carved Kench-end 

at St. Levan. 
Woman wearing Man's Helm 

{Photo by K. /'rest on, /'fnzancc.) 



of Thorns, adorn the 
illustration (fig. 7). 

Animals like winged cats and two-headed eagles, dragons, and 
birds may also be observed. These bench-ends seem to be of the 
first hall of the fifteenth century. 

The hexagonal wooden pulpit bears the date 1752, and has inlays 
of Catholic imagery, " an instance of adherence to traditional 
designs," as late as the date given above. 
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This interesting little church is so small a structure that the 
arches of the arcade are only 6 ft. 8 ins. clear space. Some 





Old Carved Bench-ends at St. Levan. 
I''*g- 9-— Supposed Benefactors to the Church. Fig. lo. — Winged Serpents. 

(Pkot0 by R. PrestoHy Penzance.^ (Photo by R. Preston^ Penzance.) 

writers think that the patron saint is St. Livin, an Irish bishop who 
preached the Gospel in Belgium, and suffered martyrdom A.I). 656. 

ClI.\RL(/nK M.\S()N. 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 

ANGLO-SAXON PINS FOUND AT LINCOLN. 

The very beautiful set of three ornamental pins, of silver gilt, illustrated 
on the frontispiece, were found in the River VVitham, at Lincoln, and were 
presented to the British Museum in 1858 by the Royal Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. The three pins have heads in the 
shape of a circular disc, and they are connected together by two flat links 
with a wire ring at each end. The dimensions are as follows : — 

Ins. 
Tolal length of centre pin, including head ... ... ... 4*80 

Total length of left-hand pin, including head... . . ... 4*01 

Total length of right-hand pin» including head ... ... 3'90 

Diameter of head of centre pin ... ... ... 1*92 

Diameter of head of left-hand pin ... ... ... 175 

Diameter of head of right-hand pin .. ... ... ... I "65 

Length of connecting link.s ... ... ... 2'i8 

The ornament on each of the circular heads of the pins is arranged in 
four panels, separated by radial divisions. Taking the panels in order, 
beginning with the right-hand upper one and going round from right to 
left, the designs are as follows : — 

Head of Centre Pin. — (i) A pair of dragonesque creature.s with wings, placed 
.symmetrically facing towards each other, on a background of interlaced work formed by the 
prolongations of their tongues. (2) A pair of dragonesque creatures placed symmetrically 
facing away from each other, but with the heads bent backwards towards each other, and the 
end of the wing of one creature in the mouth of the other ; the interlaced work of the 
background is formed by the prolongations of the tails. (3) A single dragonesque creature 
on a background of interlaced work formed by the prolongations of the wings, tail, and 
tongue. (4) The same as panel No. r, but with a slight variation in the interlacements 
of the background. 

Head oj Left- Hand Pin. — ( i ) A single dragonesque creature with wings on a background 
of interlaced work, formed by the prolongation of the tongue combined with other bands 
terminating in loose ends. (2) Scrolls of interlacing foliage branching out symmetrically on 
each side of a central stem. (3) Interlaced work. (4) Scrolls of interlacing foliage 
branching out symmetrically from two stems opposite each other. 

Head of Right- Hand Pin. — ( i ) A single beast on a background of interlaced work. 
(2) A single sprawling beast or reptile shown in plan, on a background of interlaced 
work. (3) A single beast on a background of interlaced work, .similar to that in panel 
No. I. (4) A single sprawling bea.st or reptile .shown in plan, on a background of 
interlaced work, .similar to that in p>anel No. 2. 
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The two links, which connect the heads of the three pins, are ornamented 
with spiral work. 

The spaces between the narrow bands of the interlaced work are recessed 
and have three or four triangular facets, according to whether the spaces are 
three or four sided. The same treatment is to be seen in the geometrical 
star patterns on Norman fonts and tympana and modem " chip " carving in 
wood. The bodies of the dragonesque creatures and the divisions between 
the panels are ornamented with rows of small dots. 

The style of the art of these pins is that of the Anglian sculptured 
monuments of the Christian period in Northumbria, such as the cross-base 
at Hartshead, Yorkshire, and the cross-shaft at Croft in the same county. 
The reptile shown in plan occurs on the Rune-inscribed ivory casket in the 
Ducal Museum at Brunswick, and on the pre-Norman crosses of the West 
of England, as for instance at Ramsbury, Wilts ; Rowberrow, Somerset ; 
and Dolton, Devon. The nearest analogy to the Lincoln pins which I have 
come across in metal work, is a small ornamented disc found at Ixworth, in 
Suffolk, and illustrated in the Journal of the British Archaological Association 
(vol. 27, p. 258). 

I should feel inclined to assign a date to the Lincoln pins somewhere in 
the first half of the ninth century. 

I have to thank Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., of the British Museum, for 
information about the pins. He informs me that the backs of the heads, 
which cannot be seen, are quite plain. He dates them somewhat later than 
I do, and traces Scandinavian influence in the design, which I fail to see. 
I think the work is purely Anglian, although there are some affinities with 
West Saxon art, as I have pointed out. 

The photograph was taken by Messrs. W. A. Mansell & Co., 405, New 
Oxford Street, London, W., and is reproduced r)y their permission. 

J. Rom ILLY Allen. 
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ROMAN RELICS FOUND AT BUXTON. 

In March last some Roman or Romano-British relics were found on 
the " Silverlands " at Buxton, Derbyshire. Owing to the extension of 
building, a new street termed Holker Road has been formed. Whilst 
removing turf from the surface a piece of Roman pottery was found. 
The attention of Mr. Micah Salt was called and he decided that it was 
so. Permission having been given by the agent of the owner — the Duke 
of Devonshire — a week's digging was undertaken by Mr. Salt and his 
friends. The result was the following list of relics : — 

About 400 pieces of broken Roman pottery. 

Some Roman (llass. 

Fragments of bronze, iron and lead. 

A number of bones of animals — burnt and unburnt — some showing 
marks of the axe. 

Pieces of gritstone — some with marks of fire thereon — others 
evidently used for grinding corn in Mortaria. 

A quantity of charcoal. 

A few flint flakes — some with secondary flaking thereon. 
Some of the pottery is of the finer class of Samian ware. One piece 
of Pseudo-Samian has a hole bored through it as if meant for a rivet, 
which was often done with the more prized pieces. Two of the pieces 
of "Samian" have the makers' marks thereon. Many of them are 
beautifully ornamented with the raised forms of animals — so characteristic 
of that fine class of pot work. The marks are imperfect and diflFicult to 
make out. On the largest piece there are the letters — O F T NTI. 
A bit of clay is fast on the centre and has obliterated one letter and 
disfigured another, but it looks as if the piece had been made at the 
workshop of Pontus. The letters O F in such cases meant that it wms 
the oflFice (oflFicind) or workshop of the maker. 

Several pieces of Morlaria have been turned up. One has the usual 
quartz pebbles studded over the interior to assist the trituration of the 
grains of corn. 

The importance of the discovery of these finds turns on this — the 
fact is proved thereby that people lived at Buxton in the Romano- 
British period — the early centuries of our era — who were in the habit of 
using Samian ware, which is an indication that they were refined in their 
tastes, and had the means to satisfy such desires. It has long been 
assumed that Buxton was a Roman station. A Roman milestone was 
found about a hundred yards from the site presently discovered. 'I'hat 
occurred about forty years ago, and it is now in the Museum at Derby. It 
was marked as being 12 miles (? Roman miles) and assumed to be from 
Brough, which is undoubtedly the site of a one-time Roman military 
camp. Four bronze axes and a piece of Roman l)lack ware were also 
found in the same neighbourhood about half-a-dozen years ago. Major 
Rooke is said to have discovered the remains of a temple in 1787. 
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Bishop Ciibson records that a Roman wall was found near St. Anne's 
Well — the mineral thermal spring — where were the ruins of an ancient 
bath. The wall was removed in 1709, when Sir Thomas Delves, in 
memory of a cure, erected a stone over the well. An ancient bath was 
discovered in digging out the foundation of the "Crescent" in 1781 ; and 
another was unearthed i)ehind Clarendon House, about twenty years ago. 

Antiquaries have, therefore, assumed that Buxton was a watering 
place like Bath, in some degree, during the Roman occupation ; and 
have attributed to it the name " Aquje " as recorded in Ravennas. This 
inference was, in some part, confirmed by the fact that several Roman 
roads seem to have radiated from Buxton — to Derby, Chester, Man- 
chester and Brough. Also, no doubt, an a priori reason was found in 
the fact that the Romans were very fond of bathing, especially in 
thermal natural waters. 

But, in 1884, Mr. Micah Salt made an important discovery, three 
miles Irom Buxton, in a rocky valley called Deep Dale. About the centre 




Ik)wl of Samian Ware found fit Huxton. 

of the dale is a cave in which relics of the Roman were found ; and, 
also, in the "scree" at the mouth of that cave, similar remains were 
discovered. Samian and Pseudo-Samian ware; fibulae in bronze, some 
with gold and silver plating of various shapes — harp, cruciform, dolphin 
or dragon shaped ; pen annular, ring and disc brooches ; rings, hooks, 
buckles, knives, nails, etc., of iron ; coloured glass beads ; coins ranging 
from .Antoninus Pius to Claudius Cothicus ; armlets ; arrow heads ; spear 
heads and other implements of warfare, as well as those more significant 
of the arts of peace. Two human skeletons were exhumed, and numerous 
teeth were scattered about. The latter fact seems to point to massacre, 
because the victims would, probably, be left above ground as they fell, 
and the birds and beasts of prey would devour all of them excepting the 
teeth. Hence, the antiquarian authorities, like Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
have inferred that the victims were people of refinement who had fled 
from Buxton to hide in this cave ; that they were pursued by the invaders — 
Picts and others — and slaughtered when discovered. The finds now 
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discovered seem to confirm this theory — for it is no longer an assumption, 
but a fact— that men and women of luxurious tastes did live at Buxton in 
those far-off times. 

The illustration will show the kind of vessel used by them. 
The fragments of Samian ware now rescued are sufficient to indicate 
accurately the whole of one side of a bowl 1 1 ins. by 5 ins., full 
size. It is a striking and beautiful example of what might be called 
tiie "Dresden" or "Old Sevres'' ware of the Roman period. 



The site of the new road, called Holker Road, on the *' Silverlands " at 
Buxton, is still being prepared, and relics of the Roman influence are 
continually found. On the crest of the hill, a pavement of about 
100 sq. yds. has been uncovered. It consisted of rough, undressed pieces 
of limestones, of which there is plenty in the neighbourhood. They 
averaged about 6 to 12 ins. and were neatly packed — not built with 
mortar — ^and fitted evenly, so as to form an even surface. Interspersed 
with these stones were pieces of coarse gritstones and millstone grit. 
Some were rounded at edges as if worn or burnt. They could only be 
got at some distances, say one to four miles away. Are they the waste 
from the hearthstones of the settlement? Evidence of three hearths 
at least has been found laid upon the said pavement at about 12 ft. 
apart. The hearths were formed of sandstone, and about 5 ft. in 
diameter. They were much discoloured by the action of fire. By the 
side of one hearth lay a piece of a quern of coarse gritstone, 
probably quarried at Axe Edge, three miles distant. Scattered about 
were fragments of Samian ware and other kinds of pottery, broken 
Roman tiles, and one barbed; arrow-head of flint, exhibiting very good 
and skilful flaking. On the pavement lay portions of three corn mills: 
one of them was oblong, the piece left being about 12 ins. by 6 ins. It 
showed the marks of considerable wear. Several Roman coins have 
been found \ one is of silver, with the impress of Augustus Caesar 
thereon, and is in good preservation. Many pieces of the Samian ware 
are beautifully decorated. ()bjects of iron and glass have also been 
turned up. Test holes were cut about 70 yds. away from the excavators, 
and the same kind of relics were found, evidently indicating that a 
settlement of the Romano-British existed there at some early date. We 
anticipate other interesting discoveries as the digging progresses. 

W. Turner, F.S.S. 
Buxton, iSth May, 1903. 
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THK FONT AT l^LYMSTOCK, DKVON. 

Plymstock is situated alxmt three miles south-east of Plymouth. The font, 
now standing on a modern suh-!)ase, is circular and made of red sandstone 



bctatt 










Scale for Font ^ linear. 
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found in the locality. It is 2 ft. 10 ins. high and 2 ft. 4^ ins. in diameter 
across the top of the !>()wl.* The enriched border round the upper portion 
of the howl resembles, and is probably a survival of, the old Greek honey- 
suckle pattern, varieties of which are met with in Norman work, and since 
the mouldings on the base appear to correspond with this period, the 
font thus probably belongs to the end of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 

In Cornwall there are three fonts decorated with a similar pattern, 
but in each case the foliage points upwards instead (if downwards, as at 
Vlymstock. These fonts will be found at Fowey,* Ladock, and Lanreath. 
Above .the band of foliage at Fowey there is an ornate star pattern ; at 
I.adock a square star pattern, similar to that on the font at I.aneast,^ also 
in Cornwall, and at Lanreath there is a simple pattern on a splayed face, 
while the principal feature of its shaft consists of a band of three-cord 
plaitwork, a detail often found in Norman work. 

A. G. Langdon. 



OLD BRIDGE AT KKW. 

A NEW bridge across the Thames at Kew was opened by the King and Queen 
on the 20th May last, amid a very large concourse of people. It is not our 
province to descant on the modern expansions. Our place is to revive 
old memories. However, we call attention to the old bridge at Kew, which 
venerable structure we reproduce at page 59. It is from an etching prepared 
by Mr. W. Lewis Turner, of 35, St. Leonard's Road, East Sheen, Surrey. 
That bridge was opened in the year 1789, and has resisted many a flood 
in the course of its lifetime of 1 10 years. It was pulled down in 1899. 
The width was insufficient for the increa.sed and increasing traffic. The 
new structure, which is called, appropriately, the " King Edward VII. 
Bridge,' is more than twice the breadth of the old one. 

The first bridge at or near the same spot was built by the enterpri.se of 
one Robert Tunstall, but it only lasted thirty years, that is, from 1759 
to 1789. Previously to that erection the traffic was carried on by means 
of a horse-ferry. Pictures of the three bridges, in oxidized silver, were 
enclosed in a golden ca.sket and presented to the King. They were prepared 
by the Goldsmith and Silversmith Company, 112, Regent Street, as a 
souvenir of the opening ceremony. 



Huiidin^ NewSy 24lh November, 1876. 

Archtcalo^ia Cattihrcnsis, 5lh Series, vol. xiii (1896), p. 159. 
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AN ANCIKNT STONE ALMS-BOX. 

There are many curious wooden alms-boxes still extant in various 
churches, but the grand old Priory Church at Bridlington has the 
distinction of possessing a very ancient one, made of stone, which is 
probably unique in this country. 

This venerable relic of monastic days is situated within the altar-rails, 
being firmly fixed again.st the first pillar on the right-hand side of the 
altar. Standing about three or four feet from the floor, it was easily 
accessible to the faithful who wished to deposit their offerings in the 




Stone Alms- Box at Bridlington Priory, Yorkshire. 

dolebox. It is nearly i ft. square, the receptacle for the coins having 
been roughly hollowed with a chisel. That it was originally provided 
with a lid is evident, as one of the hinges still remains, but both the 
lid and the padlock with which it was once furnished have disappeared. 

The Priory was founded by William de Gant for Augustinian canons 
in the reign of King Henr\' J. It became, eventually, one of the 
richest religious establishments in Yorkshire, but it shared the common 
fate at the Dissolution, when the greater part of the noble church, 
including the chancel, was destroyed ; but the nave was rescued an(^ 
repaired later, and now serves as the Parish Church. 

Emily Mason. 
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NOTES ON A CIST WITH SKELETON OF FEMALE FROM 
DUNROBIN PARK (Found 1880). 

In March, 1880, roadmen digging for gravel in the side of a moraine 
in Dunrobin Park (Co. Sutherland, N.B.) came upon an upright sand- 
stone slab, which proved to be the foot of a stone coffin. This cist, 
formed of undressed slabs, lay north-west, about 3 ft. below the surface, 
and was 4 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and i ft. 6 ins. deep. As the lid had not 
been lifted, the contents were undisturbed. These consisted of a skeleton 
(female), in fair preservation. Behind the head stood an urn of the 
*' drinking cup" pattern, the farthest north of this type recorded up to 
this date, 1903. At the feet of the skeleton, which lay on the right 
side, with knees doubled up, lay 118 shale beads about si/e and .shape 




Skull and Urn from Cist at Dunrobin, Sutherlandshire. 

of a silver threepenny piece. Six of these were perforated. Near these 
were 18 beach-rolled quartzose pebbles about 2 ins. long, as to which 
it may be but a coincidence that dentition and other evidence suggested 
that the deceased had attained to about 18 years of age. 
The following are certain dimensions of the skull : — 

Glabello-occipilal length 176 •"•"• 

Basibregmatic height 122 ,, 

Vertical Index 698 ,, 

Minimum frontal diameter ... . ... ... 96 ,, 

Greatest Parieto--.Squamou.s breadth ... 145 »» 

Cephalic Index 82*4 ,, 

Horizontal circumference.. ... 526 ,, 

Frontal longitudinal arc ... ... ... 131 """• 

Parietal ,. ,, 117 ,, 

Occipital ,, ... .. 122 ,, 

Total 370 „ 
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Vertical transverse arc ... ... ... ... ... 337""" 

Length of Foramen magnum 40 ,, 

Interzygomatic breadth ... . . ... ... 126 ,, 

Intermalar breadth Iio ,, 

Nasio-mental length ... ... .. 106 ,, 

Nasio-alveolar length ... .. ... ... 65 „ 

Nasal height ... ... ... .. ... ... 45 „ 

Nasal width ... ... 23 „ 

Nasal Index .. 51*1 », 

Orbital width 40 „ 

Orbital height 36 ,, 

Orhitai. Indkx ... 90 ,, 

Lower Jaw. Symphjsial iicight. without teeth ... ... 26*5 «« 

with 35 „ 

(Jonio symphysial length... ... ... ... ... 87 ,, 

Inter coronoid width ... ... ... ... ... 90 ,, 

(Al)ove measurements made by Dr. Murison, now of Durban.) 

3rd permanent molar in left l«)wer jaw fully formed but not erupted. 

If twice [femur + tibia] with 35"»»>- for cartilage, &c., roughly give stature, 

2 (4jI + 350) '-' L562 + 35 = 1.597"""* ^ 5 ft. 4 in. for height. 
fuitf 16/^, 1903. 

(lolspic. J. M. JoA.ss, LL.I). 
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EARLY GRAVESTONES RECENTLY FOUND AT TROWBRIDGE, 

WILTS. 




Early C'ro?s Slab fourul al Tr<.wl)ri(lgc, Wills. 

During some excavations for the foundations of new buildings in the town 
of Trowbridge, in November, 1902, on a portion of the site of the Castle, 
of which nothin«; now remains, the workmen came on a number of skeletons, 
buried, apparently, in a confused, haphazard way. They also found, some 
three feet under the present 
ground level, the two gravestones, 
of which illustrations are here given. 
The photograph of the coped stone 
was taken as it lay exposed in the 
excavation, before it was moved, 
with the result that the size f)f the 
f(Knstone is exaggerated, and the 
stone appears to have parallel sides, 
instead of tapering from head to 
foot, as it really does. Both stones 
were apparently lying /// siiu on the 
original ground level in what it may 
be supposed was the graveyard ui 
the Castle. Unfortunately, the 
head -stone of the coped slab was 
seriously injured by the picks of 
the workmen before its nature was 
discovered, and both slabs were 
broken across in getting them out ; 
but otherwise they are in good pre- 
servation, and are at present being 
taken care of under cover. The flat 
stone, which had no head or foot 
stones, has a rudely formed, but 
effective, cross in relief on its 
surface, extending over half its 
,ength. It measures 6 ft. 1 in. in 




Coped Gravestone found at Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 
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length by i ft. 8 ins. at the head, and 9^ ins. at the foot, and is 7 ins. 
thick. The other and more remarkable stone is more considerably ridged 
than this photograph gives an idea of. It measures 5 ft. ii^ ins. in 
length by 2 ft. o^ in. at the head, tapering to i ft. 3 ins. at the foot ; the 
headstone stands 9I ins. above the centre of the slab, and the footstone 
about 7 ins. The headstone, as will be seen, has cut on it a cross of 
early form, the upper limb of which has, unfortunately, been destroyed. 
The footstone is perfectly plain. As will be seen, the ornament on the 
gravestone itself is very rudely and irregularly cut, and consists of a sort 
of beaded border on one side, with a border of half lozenges, for the 
most part, across the head and down the other side. There are three 
semi-circular arches in relief on each side. On one side, the only ornament 
on these are three recessed orders, quite plain, whilst on the other each 
arch is differently ornamented with lozenges, half-lozenges, etc. There is 
a curious double triangle ornament at the head of one side, the corres- 
ponding space on the other side being blank. The date of the coped stone, 
and, therefore, I imagine, of the other also, would, I suppose, be somewhere 
early in the twelfth century. So far as I am aware, examples of monuments 
of this period found in siiu with their head and foot stones in place, are 

extremely rare. 

Ed. H. Goddard. 
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IRON HEAD-PIECE. 

Mr. F. Ellis, 109, Egerton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, writes as follows : — 

** The enclosed photograph is a good representation of a curious old iron 
head-piece which was reported to have been found in an old chest in a 
country village near here last summer, and was sold to a friend of mine 
with some old locks and keys. I have sent copies of the photograph and shown 
the object to several museum curators and other friends, who, however, 




Ancient Iron Head-piece. 
i^From a photograph by J . W, Tutcher.) 

have not yet decided what its precise use could have been, although some 
few make the suggestion that it is an imperfect Brank or Scold's Bridle ; 
Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., suggests a Branding Helmet; while Mr. Darbishire 
of Manchester, advises me to apply to you for a solution of the problem, 
which I now ask you kindly to undertake. Mr. Madeley, of Warrington, 
thinks it is not massive enough for head-piece of gibbet irons, which was 
a suggestion of the person who brought it into Bristol and sold it." 
5 
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Notices of New Publications. 



"An Architectural Account of the Churches in Shropshire/' 
by the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, M.A., F.S.A. Part VI. (Wellington: 
Hobson & Co.). — Mr. Cranage has now given us one hundred more pages of 
letterpress, together with nine plates, fifteen text illustrations, and two ground 
plans of the churches in the Hundreds of Condover and Ford, towards the 
completion of his magnum opus on the Shropshire Churches. In some 
respects this is the most interesting section hitherto issued, the fabrics of 
Acton Bumell and Condover, as well as one or two of the smaller churches, 
having exceptional details. The church of Acton Bumell, which ranks 
among the finest in the county, is almost entirely of the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century. The bold east window of the chancel is a composition 
of exceptional beauty, which has several times been figured in works on 
architecture, and comes out well in the photographic plate of the interior of the 
chancel. Mr. Cranage rightly draws special attention to the charming double 
piscina. The font is decidedly good of its kind, though not in our opinion 
at all a graceful composition for the purpose ; it is very difficult to produce a 
happy effect with a font that lacks any distinctive base. In this church is the 
exceptionally fine brass to Sir Nicholas Bumell, 1382, and the elaborate 
Elizabethan monument to Richard Lee and his wife and children, 1591. 
We are sorry to read that the maiden's funeral garland is " fast perishing " ; it 
might be worth while to place it in a small recess with a sheet of glass in 
front of it. An illustration is given of the external arched recess on the 
north side of the chancel, which is obviously part of the original thirteenth 
century work. Extemal recesses of this character, designed for the reception 
of a founder's bones, are not altogether uncommon, though the situation on 
the north side is uncommon ; but was not the big house on this side of the 
church ? The smaller outer recess in the east wall of the north transept is 
more puzzling, inasmuch as above it is a row of corbels. This has given rise 
to a theory that there may have been an anchorite's cell in this angle; but the 
corbels, if intended to support a roof for such a purpose, would have been 
higher and extended further. Mr. Cranage rightly rejects the anchorite 
theory, but does not offer one of his own. It may be rash to offer one of our 
own; but it seems to us possible that these corbels supported a mere 
pent-house or projection to shelter this transept recess, the recess containing 
an image to which some special veneration was attached. Several instances 
could be given of images or objects of devotion in the outer part of church 
fabrics to which even pilgrimages were made. 

The church of St. Andrew, Condover, has an important early history, and 
was a collegiate foundation, but the north transept, late Norman, is the only 
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medifleval portion remaining. A note in the parish registers records that 
** Condor Church fell Downe the 22 of November 1660." In the following 
year a brief was issued for its rebuilding, but the work of reconstruction was 
not completed until 1678. It has since undergone much restoration and 
rebuilding. The most striking feature of the church is the half-timbered 
gable of the south transept with good barge boards. 

Alberbury is another church of special interest described in this volume ; 
the late twelfth century tower, with later saddle-back roof, is well worthy of 
the good plate which illustrates its unusual proportions. Berrington affords 
several architectural puzzles, which are treated with Mr. Cranage's usual 
lucidity, skill, and frankness. Church Preen has a remarkable low-side 
window with two stone seats in the inner jambs ; it is well illustrated. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Cranage proposes to deal with the low-side 
windows of the county at th/e end of his task, though we hope he will have 
purged himself of the " evil spirits in the churchyard " notion (mentioned on 
p. 454) before this excursus is undertaken. 

In the church of Woolaston, which has but little of interest or beauty, is a 
memorial, the inscription on which is well worth copying, for " Old Parr '' 
has an almost proverbial reputation. In a frame on the north wall is a brass, 
with a well-cut portrait at the top, thus inscribed : — 

** The Old, Old, very Old Man ! 
Thomas Parr, 
was Bom at the Glyn 
in the township of Winnington, 
within this Chapelry of Great Willaston, 
and Parish of Alberbury, 
in the County of Salop, 
In the year of our Lord, 1483. 
He lived in the Reigns of Ten Kings 
and Queens of England (viz.) K : Edwd. 4th, 
K : Edwd. 5th, K : Richd. 3rd, K : Hen. 7th, K : Hen. 
8th, K : Edwd 6th, Q : Mary, Q : Eliz., K : 
James 1st, and K: Chas. 1st. Died the 13th 
and was buryed in Westminster Abby 
on the 15th of November 1635. 
Aged 152 years, and 9 months." 

Mr. Cranage's well-earned repute as a University Extension Lecturer on 
architecture is so considerable, that it is hardly necessary to add that his 
architectural notes throughout this volume are of genuine value, and will 
prove helpful even to those who may have but little or no acquaintance 
with Shropshire. 

A critic is nowhere if he cannot detect a flaw ; but it may be judged that 
the flaws are minute when one of our only complaints is that the effigy of 
Sir Humphrey Lee, who died in 1632, is described as being dressed in "very 
baggy knickerbockers I " 

J. Charles Cok, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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"The Sculpture of the Parthenon," by A. G. Murray, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (John Murray). — In this book the sculptures of the Parthenon 
receive, for the first time, full and adequate treatment The scheme of 
illustration, which has been admirably carried out, embraces the whole of the 
sculptures, so far as they are now known, from the originals that are still 
extant, or from Carrey's drawings of the portions that have since been lost. 
By this method it has been found possible to give the frieze almost in its 
entirety, in one long folding sheet. The process of photogravure which has 
been employed shows at a glance the magnitude of the frieze as an artistic 
conception, and brings to light, with much success, what Dr. Murray rightly 
terms, "its extraordinary beauty in detail." No attempt, however, has been 
made to give a like general view of the metopes, as so large a proportion 
have been grievously damaged ; but one plate gives the entire series of the 
south metopes. With regard to the two pediments, Carrey's drawings of the 
sculptures as he saw them in the seventeenth century are reproduced ; but in 
each case the metopes have been added as they now appear, thus completing 
the architectural framework that Carrey left unfinished. The principal 
pediment sculptures are also given separately as they now exist, and there are 
in addition several half-tone plates. From this brief outline of the scheme of 
illustration, it will at once be seen by all who are interested in Greek 
antiquities or in the general progress or retrogression of art in the past, as 
well as by students of sculpture, that Dr. Murray has produced a work, at a 
reasonable price, which gives a thorough and comprehensive view of the 
whole series of the most wonderful array of sculpture that the world has 
ever produced. 

Of the letterpress, in which each plate is discussed, it is sufficient to state 
that, as Dr. Murray is facile princeps among English scholars on all that 
pertains to the history and appreciation of Greek art, it is beyond all ordinary 
criticism. In this case the writing is good and clear, and not unduly 
burdened with technicalities. This is the opening paragraph : — 

" When the Parthenon stood forth complete on the Acropolis of Athens in 
or about the year 438 B.C., there was no other building in the whole of 
Greece comparable even in the mere extent and variety of its sculptures. 
Imagine a frieze 522 ft. in length sculptured all along with figures nearly half 
life size, in many cases densely crowded till the marble could carry no more, 
the whole in very low relief, and executed with marvellous detail. Above the 
columns externally and round all the four sides of the temple were ninety-two 
metopes, each consisting of a group of two figures two-thirds life size, in the 
highest possible relief, and full of the most beautiful workmanship. Within 
each of the two pediments or gables was an immense group of statues, the 
smallest equal to life size, the central figures colossal. Lastly, inside the 
Parthenon was the stupendous statue of Athenb herself in gold and ivory, by 
Phidias. It was he who directed the whole of the work." 

The drawings known as Carrey's are invaluable as giving full details of 
the west pediment, now a mere wreck, before its destruction by the Venetians 
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in 1087. These drawings, now in the Bibliothbque Nationale in Paris, are 
usually ascribed to a French artist, Carrey, who was employed in Athens by a 
famous French ambassador, the Marquis de Nointel. It has, however, of 
late been argued that Carrey's services to the Marquis did not begin until 
after previous draughtsmen had executed these particular drawings. The 
question has, however, not yet been settled, and Dr. Murray does right in 
following a descriptive term well known to students of Greek sculpture. 

"Baptism and Christian ARCHiEOLOOv,'* by Clement F. Rogers, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press). — This is in no sense a controversial work, striving 
recklessly to support any particular view as to the rite of Christian baptism ; 
but it is a conscientious and apparently exhaustive attempt to gather together 
all the known illustrations of baptism of the first few centuries of the Christian 
era. The result is of an obvious doctrinal and practical character, for the 
evidence is overwhelming that — contrary to the general opinion — the usual 
method of administering this Sacrament was by aspersion, and that baptism 
by immersion was quite the exception. The chapters as to the use of the 
font in the east and in the west are valuable contributions to ecclesiology. 
The illustrations are numerous, and show much research. It is difficult to 
conceive how Mr. Rogers' conclusions can possibly be overset or materially 
weakened. 

**A History of the County of Dublin." Part II. By Francis 
Ebrington Ball. (Dublin : Alex. Thorn & Co.). — This second section of 
Mr. Ball's history of the county of Dublin includes the parishes of 
Donnybrook, Booterstown, St. Bartholomew, St. Mark, Taney, St Peter, and 
Rathfamham. These parishes form a group that lie to the south of the city 
of Dublin, and are for the most part thickly populated suburban districts. 
Their churches were portion of the corps of the archdeaconry of Dublin, and 
nearly all the lands they contain were divided between three owners - the 
Fitzwilliams of Merrion, the Brets of Rathfamham, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The lands were entirely agricultural, with rabbit warrens and 
fisheries on the seaboard ; but early in the eighteenth century they began to 
be occupied by the country houses of the better class of Dublin citizens, 
who were anxious to escape from the narrow streets and confined life of the 
metropolis proper. Good use has been made by Mr. Ball in these pages of 
both MS. and printed authorities. One of the particularly interesting 
features of the volume is the number of reproductions of old views and 
pictures, which are specially valuable in a district that has so materially 
changed in character. Who has not heard of Donnybrook Fair ? It may be 
a poor kind of taste, but we frankly confess to a disappointment in finding 
that Mr. Ball merely gives one brief paragraph to the subject He states 
that throughout the eighteenth century and down to the year 1855, when it 
was abolished, there was here held the carnival of the Dublin populace. He is 
very possibly right in saying that its abolition " was a service to civilisation," 
but we surely ought to have some details, or, at all events, more references 
than a single line footnote to such an ordinary source as Blacker's Sketches. 
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" Records of the County Borough of Cardiff." Vol. IV. By 
John Hobson Matthews. (Sotheran & Co.). — The fourth of these 
handsome well-printed volumes contains, like its predecessors, much that is 
original and of real value to both local and general historians ; but it also 
affords further evidence that the work of dealing with the Cardiff records 
was not sufficiently thought out before it was undertaken. The contents are 
most varied, but ill-arranged. 

The first division consists of excerpts from the Llanover MSS., entitled 
"The Winning of Glamorgan." A second division of about fifty pages 
includes some scrappy gleanings from the Public Record Office, taken from 
Miscellanea of the Exchequer, Star Chamber Proceedings, Close Rolls, 
Inquisitions, and Chancery Proceedings. This is followed by " A Bundle of 
Miscellanea," of comparatively trivial value. It is trifling with serious history, 
published at the expense of the Cardiff Corporation, to print in extenso the 
"Rules of the Sociable Society of Ladies, 1755," furnished by Mr. Oliver H. 
Jones, of Fommon Castle, of which Mr. Matthews says — " The locus in quo 
does not clearly appear, but it was somewhere not far from Cardiff." At this 
rate the number of volumes of " Records " put forth by the Corporation may 
be quite indefinitely extended. 

From p. 172 to the end of this substantial volume the material is quite 
genuine, for it consists of extracts from the Minutes of Council, Street 
Commissioners, and Board of Health from 1708 to 1865, at which date such 
matters began to be printed. Much that is set forth in all the honours of big 
type and single lines of the briefest length might with great profit have been 
condensed. For instance, do the burgesses of Cardiff, or any other folk 
however greedy for the minutiae of past corporate life, need eleven lines of big 
well-spaced type to set forth that Edward Herbert was elected a capital 
burgess on 30th April, 1724; Will Lambert, Will Mathew, and each of the 
nine councillors who voted for him, having a whole line to themselves? 
Nevertheless, it would only be a Philistine who would object to the printing of 
a great deal of the later history of this important borough ; for all the facts 
recorded have a certain interest in the development and growth and social 
life of a great municipality. In 1730 one shilling was paid for "i yd. of 
Bazes to Badge the poor." The Guildhall of Cardiff, with the shops and 
prison underneath, had become so ruinous in 1741 that it was entirely pulled 
down, and the contributions of "severall lords and gentlemen" invited 
towards the erection of its successor. In 1746 the Corporation, with 
unwonted liberality, granted the use of their new Town Hall to " the people 
called Quakers " for the exercise of their religion. In 1803 the bailiffs were 
instructed to sell the old Market House by auction. Ten guineas were paid 
by the town in 1834 to the Rev. Elliott Graham, curate of Cardiff, for the 
winter evening lectures preached in Cardiff Church. 

Some of the illustrations, particularly of the seals, are good, but the 
heraldic head and tail pieces are faulty. 
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BEVERLEY ANTIQUITIES. 

The ancient town of Beverley, made so prominent in mediaeval times 
by the famous shrine of St. John, has yielded from time to time many relics 
of the past. During extensive draining excavations some years ago, when 
all the principal streets were excavated to a great depth, an excellent 
opportunity was rendered to the antiquary for obtaining interesting objects. 
Similarly, whilst cleaning out the River Hull at the old Hull Bridge, near 
Beverley, other objects were secured. Dr. William Stephenson the 
Beverley antiquary, was ever on the alert, and all the objects of any 
importance came into his possession. Dr. Stephenson's collections, com- 
prising several hundred specimens, have now been acquired by the Hull 
Corporation for its museum. Amongst the specimens are various earthenware 
vessels, including several interesting tygs, glass bottles, coins, tokens, medals, 
foot-gear, knives, daggers, spurs, horseshoes, objects of stone, bone, bronze, 
and iron, locks, an excellent series of keys, seventeenth century pipes, 
rings, &c. 

THORPE-ARNOLD FONT. 
To THE Editor of "The Reliquary." 

Sir, — Mr. Le Blanc Smith in his paper on the font at Thorpe- Arnold 
makes some observations which seem to call for notice. 

No doubt he is quite right as to the purely accidental resemblance 
of the north and east side ornaments to quatrefoils. But the accuracy 
of his opinion as to " dog-tooth " ornaments must be called in question. 
He states what is true enough, doubtless, as that the origin of that 
effective ornament is to be found in the Norman "star." But he goes 
too far in sajdng that "the dog-tooth is far more often seen in the work 
of the late Norman or transition period than in the Early English." 
We need not consider this transition period in this question since it is as 
much one style as the other. The ornamentation on the Fincham font 
referred to is rather a " trellis " than " dog-tooth " or " star," and resembles 
some omament on the abaci of pillars in the White Tower, London. These 
consist of a rectangular or square arrangement of lines with other lines 
joining their angles, crossing in the middle and thus producing an apparent 
" star " of four rays. But the bordering lines are as much part of the pattern 
as the cross lines. These features may be traced in all the apparently 
" star " or primitive " dog-tooth " ornaments. Even on the typical star 
moulding in Herringfleet Church, Suffolk, the rectangular form within which 
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the star is contained and which equally forms the pattern can be traced. 
Then, again, the dog-tooth is really a leaf-form, each ray, leaflet, or section of 
tooth being broadest at the base and narrowest at the point where they join 
to make the pointed elevated centre of the "tooth." This central elevation 
is distinctive of the true dog-tooth, the trellis and star being flat. 

It would be interesting to have a list of churches to justify the statement 
that "dog-tooth was just as much a late Norman detail as it was Early 
English." 

With regard to the " figure with a halo doing battle with five dragons," 
the presence of the nimbus precludes it from being a mere human being, and 
in the absence of wings we may presume him to represent St. George, who 
very usually is represented with a cross on his shield. So, too, is St. Michael, 
though his cross is commonly engrailed. 

W. Heneage Legge. 

"THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND." 
To THE Editor of "The Reliquary." 

Sir, — In his comment in your last issue on the signed review of his two 
handsome and valuable volumes called "The Arts in Early England," 
Professor Baldwin Brown seemed to forget that almost the only adverse 
remark was that neither the title nor the sub-title apply in any way to the 
main portion of the contents of the first volume. As to this he is silent ; no 
amount of additional volumes can alter the fact of this curious misnomer. 

As to the list of churches with pre-Norman work remaining, I have spent 
many weeks among Hampshire churches since I last wrote. There is no 
doubt that to those of that county which have Saxon work may be added the 
churches of Hambledon and Titchfield. I believe also that Tufton, a little 
church near Whitchurch, should be added ; it is one of those churches with a 
small low plain chancel arch, and is in the same category as those of 
Greywell and Tunworth, previously named in the same county. I studied the 
Tufton arch pretty closely, and write with photographs of each side of it 
before me. It is difficult to resist the impression that it is pre-Norman, 
although the condition of the church does not permit of a critical examination 
of the masonry adjacent to the arch. It is to be hoped that other 
ecclesiologists who may be in that neigbourhood will visit this retired little 
church. 

At Canterbury, the church of St. Dunstan should be added to the 
Professor's list. There is Saxon work at the north-west angle of the nave, 
and possibly on the north side of the chancel. Another addition to the list is 
the church of Orpington, Kent. Saxon work was most plain to see when I first 
visited it during a severe restoration in 1872. A visit made in December, 
1 903* proves that pre-Norman work is still to be seen in the south-east corner 
of the nave. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. Charles Cox. 
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APRIL, 1904. 

The Evolution of the Mitre. 



THE mitre head-dress of bishops is 
generally derived from that of 
Aaron, "the mitre upon his 
head," and "the holy crown 
upon the mitre " (Exodus xxix. 6 ; 
Leviticus viii. 9) ; the monuments of the 
ancients also show it worn upon the heads 
of their divinities and kings. 

In early Christian times it consisted 
of a simple band or narrow plate of 
precious metal {petalutn), such as St. 
Jerome, Eusebius, Clement, Polycratus 
of Ephesus (in his letter to Victor, Bishop 
of Rome, c, 200 A.D.),' and Epiphanius of 
Salamis {c. 400 A.D.),' tell us was worn by 
St. John the Evangelist, St. James the Less 




Abyssinian Acolyte's Mitre. 



' Ap. Eusebius, Hist. EccL, v. 24; Migne, Patrol. Grac, xx. 493. 
' Centra Haer.^ I., xxix. 4 ; Mi^e, Patrol. Grac^ xli. 396. 

6 
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and St. Mark, an ornament very similar in its make to that worn, for 
instance, by the Assyrian warrior hunting, on a bas-relief in the 
British Museum (fig. i).* Irrespective of its use as an ornament, it 
probably very materially assisted in keeping the headkerchief or veil 
in its proper position. The term jnitra (Greek, iiiro^, a thread) is 




Fig. I. 

Head Ornament of an 

Assyrian Warrior. 
Bas-relief. Brit. Mus. 




Figs. 2-7. — Examples of Mitres worn by 
English Bishops at various periods. 



Fig. 7- 



applied by both St. Isidore of Seville, and by Optatus of Milevi, to 
a kind of veil worn by virgins. Eusebius terms it the "Stephanos," or 
crown, and St. Gregory Nazianzen the " kidaris," or diadem. In the 
fourth century it was called the " corona," and became a synonym for 





Fig. 8. 

Mitre of the Assyrian Divinity leus. 



Fig. 9. 
From seal of St. Thomas a Becket. 



the episcopate. Until the sixth century it was plain. At that date 
John of Cappadocia adorned it with ornamental embroidery and 
with images of saints needle-painted. Formerly its colour was always 
white, St. Bruno, Honorius of Autun, Hugues de St. Victor, and 
Durandus, in the thirteenth century, so describe it. 



^ The Benedictional of St. y^thelwold, a tenth centur>' MS. at Chatsworth, has the 
figure of an ecclesiastic wearing such a gold circlet set with precious stones. 
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Previous to the tenth century its shape was that of a homed or 
pointed cap," reduced by the twelfth century to a mere crown, 
hollowed in front like a crescent, cloven and blunted, such as that 






Fig. lo. 
Egyptian Mitre. 



Fig. II. 
Head-dress of the Assyrian Fish God. 



Fig. 12. 
Egyptian Mitre. 



depicted as worn by Aaron, or on the seal of St Thomas i Becket 

(fig. 9), and on the Babylonian and 
Egyptian sculptures (figs. 10, 11, 12). 
By the first half of the fourteenth 
century the mitre exhibited to perfec- 





Mitre of St. Thomas ^ Becket 
at Sens. 



Fig. 14. 

Orphreyed Mitre from David's picture of 

St. Martin. (National Gallery.) 



I Such as the mitre of Osiris and the egg-shaped cap, terminating at the top in a 
fleur-de-lis of the Assyrian divinity leus (fig.* 8). (See a figure in Bonomi's Nineveh and 
tts Palaces y 1853, second edition, p. 138.) 
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tion both gracefulness of outline and beauty of ornament (fig. 13).' 
In the latter half of the century they had begun to increase in height, 
and to be enriched, sumptuously jewelled, finialled, and crocketted 
(fig. 14), until they assumed at a subsequent period the great height 




Fig. 15. 



Egyptian Mitre, figured by Lepsius in Choix de 
Monuments Funercurts. 



Fig. 16. 
Grenadier Busby. 

and broad proportions which have survived to our own day, little 
removed from the monstrosity found decorating the head of an 
Egyptian statue figured by Lepsius in his Choix de Monuments 
FuneraireSy or the Grenadier busby (figs. 15, 16, 17, 18). 





Fig. 17. 



Fig. 18. 



Babylonian and Eg}'ptian Mitres. 

The vittae, fanons, labels, or hanging fillets, attached to the 
back of the mitre, and falling over the shoulders were originally the 
strings, or ribbon-bands, which secured it firmly on the head by tying 

* Good examples are preserved at Beauvais, Sens (fig. 13), and a similar one, somewhat 
earlier — once worn by St. Thomas k Becket (twelfth century) — at the Archbbhop's House, 
Westminster. 
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it under the chin (figs. 9, 19, 20, 21). In the course of time their 
disuse rendered them mere ornaments. 

Mitres were arranged in three classes : (i.) the Precious, con- 
structed of gold and silver plate and gems (fig. 22); (ii.) the 
Orphreyed, of white damask, ornamented with pearls and gold 
thread (fig. 14); and (iii.) the Simple, of damasked silk," bokerham 
(boquerammus, fine material of goats' hair), or pure white linen 




Fig. 19. 





Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 

Figs. 19-21. — Examples of Vittae. 



Fig. 22. 
The Limerick Mitre. 



(byssus), with red fringes (laciniae), and hanging fillets (vittae). Plain 
mitres were usually worn by abbots and priors in the presence of 
bishops.* 

The symbolism of the mitre is variously stated. It represents, say 
some, the cloven tongues of Pentecost, the two Testaments, diverse in 
rites and ceremonies, or the hypostatical union of Christ ; the vittae 
the literal and spiritual sense of Scripture ; and the open top and 
jewellery emblematical of ** the intellectual decoration of the prelate's 



' Henry VIII. removed from Fountains Abbey, among other treasures, a silver-gilt 
mitre set with pearl and stone, weighing 70 ounces. 
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head," and the richness of the knowledge of Scripture, in which 
precious examples of varied virtue lend their lustre with the tissue of 
the sacred history. 

The use of the mitre is not altogether confined to the episcopate. 
In 12 17, the dean, chancellor, treasurer, and archdeacon of Toledo; 
the provost, dean, and chanter of Mayence ; the provost, celebrant, 




Fig. 23. 



Fig. 24. Fig. 25. 

Examples of Mitre-shaped Helmets. 



Fig. 26. 



deacon, and sub-deacon at Vienne and Macon (since 1244); the 
provosts of Ghent, St Die, and Lavantz; and the celebrant at 
Cambrai, amongst others, were mitred. And, even at the present, 
there are more than a few examples of mitred Chapters — each Canon 
having the privilege of wearing this ornament 

The root or origin of the priestly mitre has been by many traced 





Fig. 27. — Bonnet Coniqtte. 



Fig. 28.— Monk's Hood. 



to the Mithraic, or Phrygian cap, which was worn by the priest in 
sacrifice, as displayed on the head of the figure sacrificing in the cele- 
brated sculpture called the " Mithraic (or mythical) Sacrifice," in the 
British Museum. It was likewise the original form of all helmets, as 
exhibited in that of the Amazons, Pallas- Athene, and [Minerva (figs. 
23, 24, 25, 26\ and is seen also in \}s\<t' bonnet conique (fig. 27), the 
mitre of the Doge of Venice, and the hood (fig. 28). As a Phrygian 
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or symbolising cap, it was always of a sanguine colour, hence the 
bonnet rouge — the " Cap of Liberty." From its first inauguration it 
has ever stood as the sign of the " Enlightened." 

The Regnum, or tiara (// Triregnd), is a high cap, surmounted by 
three crowns, rising one above the other. The crowns are encrusted with 
precious stones, and the whole is surmounted by an orb supporting a 
cross, with a chain of precious stones on the two sides of it (fig. 29). 
Originally the Roman Pontiffs wore only the mitre common to all 
bishops, called the " Infula," and tradition has it that the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, in the third century, or Clovis, the Prankish 





Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 

Tiara of Pope Alexander VI. Tiara erroneously styled of 

St. Sylvester. 

King, in the sixth century, presented them with a gold crown, which 
was united with the Infula.' 

In the ninth century Nicholas I. is represented in the mosaics as 
wearing two circles, the lower inscribed, " The crown of the kingdom 
from God's hand," and the upper, " The crown of empire from St. 
Peters hand." Henke ascribes the wearing of the simple crown to 
this century, but Cicognara's opinion is that it was Alexander III., in 
the twelfth century, and others, Damasus II. (1048). Boniface VIII. 
(1300) is said to have added the second,"* while the completion of the 
tiara is variouslyjattributed to Clement V. (died 13 14), Benedict XII. 
(1334-1342), Urban V. (1362- 1370), and John XXIII (1411). The 

' Some say that Hormisdas was the first to wear a crown, sent him as a mark of fealty 
by the Emperor Anastasius, and others again, that it was Constantino's gift to St. Sylvester 
(fig. 30)- 

=* His statutes show no trace. 
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dalmatic of Charles the Great shows a figure wearing apparently 
triple crowns. 

Various theories are held concerning the signification of the triple 
crown. The single or first crown is generally conceived to represent 
the regal or temporal power — ^the crown of the law, that is, the ark 
(Exodus XXV. ii); the second, the spiritual power — the crown of 
priesthood, that is, the golden altar (Exodus xxv. 24) ; the third, the 
sacerdotal sovereignty — the crown of the kingdom, that is, the table 
(i Peter, v. 4); the power of the Pope in the Church, suffering, 
militant, and triumphant — in purgatory, on earth, in heaven. Some 




Fig. 31. 

Triple Crown from a 
Baoylonian Cylinder. 




Fig- 32. 

Triple-crowned Head-dress 

of Babylonian God Sin. 





Fig. 34. 

Mitre worn by Babylonian 

GodVuL 



Fig. 33- 
Tiara of Sennacherib. 




Fig. 35. 
Crown of Osiris. 



say it indicates the Trinity, others the sovereignty over the provinces 
called the Marches — the kingdom of Central Italy, the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, and Lombardy. 

Becon, Archbishop Cranmer's chaplain, calls it the triple crown of 
Rome, Sicily, and Corsica ; and Bishop Jewel says, " The Bishop of 
Rome hath beset his mitre with three crowns, in token that he hath the 
universal power over the three divisions of the world — Europe, Asia, 
and Africa." 

The tiara may also have been intended to show the supremacy of 
the Pope. The Patriarch of Constantinople wears two crowns on the 
tiara ; other Eastern Bishops are content with one. 
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That it typified the temporal power is clear from the laying of 
it aside during divine service.^ " Receive this tiara," pronounces the 
Cardinal Deacon, when he places the triple crown upon the head of the 
Pope at his enthronization. " Receive this tiara, adorned with a triple 
crown, and know that thou art the Father of princes and kings, the 
Ruler of the world, and the vicar on earth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to whom is all honour and glory, world without end. Amen." " The 
Church," writes Innocent III. (i 198), " has given me a crown in sign of 
my temporal office, and in token of my spiritual functions she has 







Fig. 36. — Tiaras of twelfth-fourteenth centuries. 

invested me with the mitre ; the mitre for the priesthood, the crown 
for the kingship, constituting me thereby the Vicar of Him who bears 
written upon His robe and upon His thigh, ' The King of Kings, and 
the Lord of Lords.' " 

Originally, and with Herodotus, the tiara was the cap of the 
Persian or Assyrian kings. Triple crowns — such as the sketch from a 
Babylonian cylinder (fig. 31) and the head-dress of the Babylonian 
god Sin (fig. 32), and particularly the tiara of Sennacherib, 713 B.C. 
(fig- 33) — 2Lre to be found among the bas-reliefs of the monuments 
and slabs found at Nineveh by Layard. 



« When pontificating, the Pope bears no crosier but the /eruiat rod or sceptre, surmounted 
with a small cross /fcUJg, 
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The Evolution of the Mitre, 



The earliest shape of the Christian mitre — a tall, round, conical 
cap, ending in a round ball — is also identical with the extinguisher- 
like mitre worn by the Babylonian god Vul (fig. 34), and again with 
a single crown in that of Osiris (fig. 35). 




Fig. 37. 

Lyme (Caxton) Missal. Fifteenth century. 

The effigy of Pope Adrian V., at Viterbo, has no crowns on the 
tiara (figs. 36, 37). 

Henry Philibert Feasey, O.S.B. 
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A CAREFUL examination of the old carved bench-ends in our 
parish churches would form a most interesting study for 
the antiquary. Their delightful quaintness and humour, 
the admirable designs, together with boldness of execution, give 
them a charm often lacking in work of greater technical perfection. 
As the most artistic of these pew-ends are found chiefly in the 
South-west of England, I shall confine myself more particularly 
to Somersetshire churches, which have long been famous for their 
carved stone and woodwork. 

They belong generally to the later period of mediaeval archi- 
tecture, viz., the Perpendicular (Tudor), which ranges from about 
1390 to the middle of the sixteenth century, though there are also 
good examples carried well into the seventeenth. 

The ornament of the Perpendicular style naturally lends itself to 
perpetuation in wood, and this may readily be seen not merely in the 
bench-ends, but in choir screens, pulpits, ceilings, &c. 

In mediaeval times, when religion was bred, as it were, in men's 
blood and bones, the great monastic bodies had immense power 
affecting all the northern European nations. They held more than half 
of the entire landed property, and their wealth and moral and spiritual 
influence gave them great sway. Their connection, also, with the 
central authority at Rome made the Church a vast independent 
empire, able to control and regulate all matters of a temporal or 
local nature. 

In fact, many of the monastic houses exercised feudal jurisdiction, 
and it is not difficult therefore to see that the excellence of the wood 
carving of the Middle Ages was largely due to the influence of the 
monasteries, for many of the monks had acquired considerable 
technical skill, which was embued to some extent, at least, with 
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Continental ideas, for they were well acquainted with French, German 
and Italian art. 

It should be remembered, however, that the Perpendicular is more 
purely English than any of the other Gothic periods. 

The monks were not slow in imparting their technical knowledge 
to others, for we find them establishing classes for the instruction of 
the more intelligent of the country people, which seems to explain 
the considerable variety of skill shown in the carving of the bench- 
ends. Often in a church where the general work is indifferent, one 
finds a few examples tooled by a master hand. These would 
probably be executed by the monks themselves, or some of the more 
skilful artisans taught by them. Flemish and Dutch craftsmen are 
also known to have carved some of the later specimens. 

It is of interest to know that these old monks gave their 
knowledge con atnorCy looking, perhaps, for reward in seeing the 
glorious houses of God beautified by loving hands. They gave time 
and careful thought ungrudgingly to the noble work. Here the reader 
may be reminded that architects as district practitioners were scarcely 
known in those olden days. The churches were built from the 
drawings, and under the immediate superintendence, of the ecclesi- 
astics themselves, who often worked as common labourers, all for 
love of the Church — or may it have been with the hope that the 
Recording Angel would place so much the more to the credit side 
of their account? 

It is well known that the monasteries were centres for actual 
manufactures, but although some of the bench-ends may have been 
made thus, the majority were worked in situ — by far the more artistic 
way. One can see at a glance that the craftsman has carefully 
considered the position of his work in relation both to lighting and 
design, and thus secured that suitability and "go" — the basis of all 
true art. 

** Where use is exiled, beauty scorns to dwell." 

It is worthy of note that these artisans, who originally derived 
their teaching from the cloister, where all the accomplishments and 
arts of their day were taught and practised, formed themselves into 
corporations or guilds, which became very powerful, not only in 
England, but in France and Germany, and were specially protected 
by law. 

The bench-ends were nearly always made from oak of first-rate 
quality, very thick and strong — a characteristic of all Early wood- 
work. This was owing to the ease and cheapness with which oak 
could be procured in Somerset at that time. 
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A point to be observed about old oak is that it does not rot — it 
crumbles away. This was owing to being cut in the winter, when 
there was little sap, and the bark allowed to stay on. Many of the 
benches are in as fine preservation as when first carved, and this is 
owing, not merely to their quality and massiveness, but their excellent 
construction as well, arid fortunately for those of us who are 
interested, the greater portion of them are the original carvings. 
Some were removed at the Reformation, for the churches generally 
were despoiled then of their furnishings, and afterwards during the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, and in our own 
day in a few cases there has been shameful neglect and tasteless 
restoration. 

As there are over a thousand old carved bench-ends in Somerset, 
space will allow me to deal only with a few of the more characteristic, 
and before proceeding to do this it may be of interest to briefly 
consider the historical aspect of the pew. 

The introduction of pews in the modem sense was a very gradual 
affair, and does not seem to have begun generally till soon after the 
Reformation, although even at the middle of the fourteenth century 
there were some fixed seats of a kind placed in the nave only. 
Previously the large empty spaces were practically public resorts. 
Tradesmen sold and bartered goods ; professional men interviewed 
their clients; and various other abuses prevailed. In some cases there 
was a public thoroughfare through the church, as at Durham 
Cathedral (up till 1750) and also at Norwich. It should be distinctly 
understood that the date of the church itself rarely affords a guide to 
the date of the seats. 

Portable seats or stools were early in use, but even before these 
there was a stone bench running round the whole of the interior 
except the east end. These seats may be seen in Anglo-Saxon and 
Early Norman churches, and sometimes in the later Tudor churches, 
as at North Petherton, Somerset. 

Large movable seats got the name of pues, and in some parts of 
England to this day movable seats or ale benches in public-houses 
are so called. The word " pue-fellow " was common in relation to 
the occupier of same pue, or a boon companion. From about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century there is continual mention of 
pews, stools, stalls or stollys. In the Black Book of Swaff'ham, 
Norfolk, there is the following : — " Ye shall pray for the sowlys of 
Thomas Styward and Cicily his wyf which geve a saultyr to the 
queen and did seat-stole the north syde of the old chirch," " Raffe 
Hamonde did the cost of stoling," &c., "John Langman and his 
wyf did make all the grete stolys," &c. 
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The earliest fixed seats in England (late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century) are at Clapton, North Somerset. The ends are 
uncarved, but quaintly curved. At North Cadbury, Somerset, 
there is also early work, and at Elkstone, in Gloucestershire 
(I3SO). 

After pews became general, straw and rushes were often used to 
cover the flooring. Naturally dust and vermin would accumulate, 
and it is amusing to read, in a church record of i6io : "Paid to 
Goodwyfe Wells for Salt to destroy fleas in the Churchwardens' 
pew 6^ " ; and in an earlier record there is an entry : " Payed for 
iij rat trappes for the chirche vj^" 

The curious annual custom in some places of "flapping the 
pews " may have originated in the desire to rid the church of 
obnoxious intruders. The lads of the parish, armed with cords to 
which flaps or thongs of leather were attached, marched into the 
church, headed by the beadle — a merry peal being rung on the bells 
— and flapped heartily every pew. 

High or family pews were introduced at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Some of these liad a table and fireplace, also 
curtains and window blinds so as to secure the utmost privacy. 
Naturally abuses would creep in, and we find a Bishop Corbet pretty 
outspoken in denouncing these. He says : " Stately pews are now 
become tabernacles with rings and curtains to them. There wants 
nothing but beds to hear the word of God on. We have casements, 
locks, keys, and cushions — I had almost said bolsters and pillows. I 
will not guess what is done in them . . . but this I dare say, 
they are either to hide disorder or to proclaim pride." 

In some of the closed-in pews card-playing was not uncommon, 
and the tedium of a long service was sometimes relieved by light 
refreshment 

The introduction of high pews was said to have been on account 
of the objection entertained by the Puritans to certain ceremonial 
observances. 

Fixed seats naturally suggested approximation, and we find pews 
set apart for particular sections of the people, leading parishioners* 
pews, corporation pews, midwives' pews, shriving pews, &c. 

Even the dogs were catered for, there being a dog-pew ; and we 
read of a man at Ilminster being paid ten shillings for whipping some 
of the more refractory of these gentry. The dog-whipper was 
sometimes provided with a pair of tongs for ejecting any particularly 
objectionable offender. He was quite a recognised oflficial of the 
church as late as 1703, and many old churchwardens' accounts keep 
note of his services. 
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Occasionally in the records there is account of money paid for 
waking sleepers, the instrument used being a long stick with a loop 
or fork at the end, which was placed round the neck of the slumberer, 
who was then gently roused out of his dozing state. 

After approximation of pews there would naturally creep in a 
liking for security from intrusion, and thus doors with locks became 
common, at least in the wealthier parishioners* pews. There is 
record of a charge of " twopence for a Kaye for Masster Waddall's 
pew dowre," and for garnets or hinges. In 163 1 the Bishop of 
Winchester gave orders to remove all locks from the pews at 
Elvetham, Hampshire. At Bishop's Hull there may be seen several 
benches with an iron bar which fits across end of pew, instead of a 
door. This may have been to look less conspicuous than a door 
or on the score of economy. 

Numbering of seats seems to have begun about 1550, for there is 
a record of that date : " Paide for wrytinge on the pewe dores at my 
Lorde of London's commandemente . . . xii**- " 

As to seat rents, up to 1550 there seems to have been no special 
charge made except in a few rare cases. There was a collection for 
this purpose, however, for there is a church entry : " Gathered in the 
Churche for the Pewes." 

In 1550 we hear first of their being sold. At Ilminster, for 
instance, there is a careful record of seats sold, or rented, with the 
names of the pew holders and their respective payments as well 
as the re-allocations on account of change of tenants or owners. 
The rents were applied to the expenses of church and parish. 
In 1656 they were first supplemented by a rate. 

In olden times, just as in the present day, there were bickerings 
over the use of seats, for in the Records of a Synod held at Exeter 
by Bishop Quiril, we read : " We have also heard that the parishioners 
of divers places do oftentimes wrangle about their seats in church, 
two or more claiming the same seat whence arises great scandal 
to the church and the divine offices are sore let and hindered, 
wherefor we decree that none shall henceforth call any seat in church 
his own save noblemen and patrons ; but he who shall first enter 
sheill take his place where he will." 

The separation of the sexes was considered of some importance. 
In 1620 at Cripplegate Within, a Mr. Loveday was brought to task 
for sitting in the same pew with his wife. This conduct was " held 
to be highly indecent." 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries especially the young 
women were separated from the matrons. We read of a case where 
a young girl was admonished for sitting along with her mother, and 
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even at the present day in some country places pews are still 
appropriated to unmarried women. 

Bishop's Lydeard. — There is considerable variety here — figures, 
animals, foliage, geometrical, &c. Some have the ground coloured 
red and others blue, which is no improvement on the natural colour 
of the wood. Red and blue, however, were typical mediaeval colours, 
and had certain symbolical meanings. Red was supposed to suggest 
Divine love ; blue, truth, heaven, &c. 

In fig. I there is the representation of a ship, which exemplified 
the one means of salvation from the surrounding waters in which 
men would otherwise perish ; also emblematical of the Church. It 
generally has some distinguishing mark, such as the mast being in the 




Bench-ends at Bishop's Lydeard. 

form ot a cross, as in the present case, or having a dove or monogram 
combined with it. Simple as it is, how pleasingly the square panel is 
filled ! 

Fig 2 (The Windmill) is also admirably adapted to the oblong 
shape it occupies. The way in which the birds fill the ground spaces 
calls for special praise. These birds may be intended for doves, for 
the dove was a favourite mediaeval subject and symbolised the Holy 
Spirit 

Crowcombe, — There is considerable variety in the foliage of the 
bench-ends here, and they are usually well treated, though seldom 
realistically. At Sampford Brett good realistic specimens of the oak 
may be seen. 
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There are also several very quaint ends here, some of which are 
very realistic in their way. In fig. 3, for example, the devil is shown 
as a two-headed monster in mortal combat with two figures (emble- 
matical of lost souls), and at the lower left-hand corner is another 
monster (possibly the jaws of hell) devouring what seems to be a 
dove ensnared in its toils. There is a certain delightful quaint humour 
combined with tragedy which gives a panel like this a peculiar charm. 

Animal design in the Middle Ages is often symbolical (see South 
Jkent pa;iels), and were frequently drawn from the Bestiary or 
Hook of Beasts, the favourite natural history of mediaeval artists. 




@ 




i*'<-^~jj^§# 




Fig. 3. 



Bench-ends at Crowcombe. 



Fig. 4. 



Thi64)anel of the devil is simply a sermon in wood, and one can 
easily realise the interest and weight such would have in a 
community where books were seldom, and pictures never, seen, more 
especially when the material aspect of his Satanic majesty, and 
heaven, and hell, were very definite beliefs. 

The little divisions at bottom of fig. 3 just break up what might 

otherwise be somewhat monotonous. The vine leaves and grapes I 

do not think have any particular symbolical meaning here. It was 

a favourite plant for filling up. The other panel (fig. 4) has upper 

7 
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portion dated (1533). Dating is always a sign of late work. The 
lower portion has the circular part well filled with conventional vine 
leaves, and the two square divisions with the squarely cut Tudor 
flower ornament — altogether a well designed bench-end. 

Brootnfieid, — In fig. 5 the vine is the motif of the design. It is sym- 
bolical of Christ (" I am the true vine") and spiritual fruitfulness.' 





Fig. 5. 



Bench-ends at Broomfield . 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6 is purely conventional, with the exception of the faces, 
which possibly are portraits of persons connected with the church or 
parish. One seems to represent a soldier, which may typify the 
Church militant. 

Spaxton. — The bench-ends here are in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation. 

* The ornament is exceedingly well designed for its position, and the simple treatment 
of border, in contrast to the more elaborate tilling, calls for special note. 
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Fig. 7. — Here, in low relief, is a fuller standing behind a bar 
or bench, across which is hung the cloth upon which he is busy at 
work, with shears, comb, and other implements of his trade 
about him. Weaving was carried on in the West, and especially 
in Somerset, to a considerable extent. At Wiveliscombe large 
quantities of cloths were made and sent abroad, for use of 
the slaves. The Act of Emancipation, however, destroyed this 
trade in Somerset. 

The combs used for the 
weft or for the warp were 
very common among the 
collections of household im- 
plements found in the old 
habitations in this country. 
In Somerset, the art of 
spinning and weaving yam 
dates back as far as the 
Bronze and, probably, to the 
Neolithic Age. 

Milverton, — A large num- 
ber of late Flemish carvings 
are here. Similar work is to 
be found in other churches at 
no great distance, so that it 
seems fairly clear that a band 
of Flemish carvers went 
through Somerset about 1 540, 
stopping for a time and work- 
ing at different places. There 
was a colony of Flemings in 
South Wales, but these were 
settled long before the car- 
ving period, so that the Flem- 
ish carvers most likely came 
direct from the Continent. 

There are several medallion portraits : Henry VI H. and one of his 
wives. Cardinal Pole and Bishop Gardiner, and others, are supposed 
to be the subjects. 

Most of the bench-ends contain Gothic tracery in lower part and 
Renaissance work above. They belong to the time when the 
Renaissance was ousting the Gothic, but some trace of the Gothic 
always remains. The Renaissance ornament, however, has more of a 
Klemish than Italian character. 




Fig. 7. — Bench-end al Spaxton. 
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There is a curious panel here of the two spies carrying bunches of 
grapes, which are about the size of the men themselves. 

Fig. 8 shows a kneeling figure with breviary,, the Renaissance 
character being very marked in the scrolls. 

Bishop's Hjiil. — Fig. 9 represents the resurrection of Our Lord. 
Here Christ is shown rising from the tomb, and touching the dead 
soldiers. The most interesting feature, however, is the pelican, a 



'>>fnfcjiii»iiiiii»iyja 



^^^'^^^ ;-J!«i^^^^^ 





Fig. 8. — Bench-end at Milverton. Fig. 9. — Bench-end at Bishop*s Hull. 

favourite symbolical subject in mediaeval art, and usually associated 
with the Passion of Our Lord. 

Dante speaks of Christ under the image of ** Nostro Pellicano." 
The earliest legends describe the pelican as bringing its young ones to 
life by its own blood. Later writers made it out as nourishing them 
with its blood, and in these two senses it was used as an image of the 
resurrection and the death of Christ, as well as of the Eucharist, by 
which Christians are nourished with His blood. 
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The pelican is one of the few emblems still permitted to appear in 
our modem ecclesiastical buildings, where it is usually placed near 
the altar, as bearing allusion to the blood that was " shed for the sins 
oi many." 

In ** Hamlet," Act IV., Scene V., Shakespeare says : 

" To his gcxxi friends thus wiile I'll ope my arms : 
And, like ihe kind life-rend'ring pelican, 
Repast them with my blood." 

In Bosserwell's Annorie of Honour there is the following quaint 
description : " The pellicane fervently loueth her young byrdes. Yet 
when they ben haughtie and 
beginne to waxe bote they 
smite her in the face and 
wounde her and she smiteth 
them and slaeth them and after 
three daies she mourneth for 
them and then striking herself 
in the side till the bloode runne 
out she sharpleth it upon their 
bodyes and by vertue thereof 
they quicken againe." 

The church tower here is 
of an unusual shape, being like 
a weaver's beam. 

Monksilver, — Fig. lO. Many 
of the Somerset bench-ends are 
of strictly geometrical character, 
and this is a good example. 
The graceful flowing lines of the 
upper portion are in striking 
and pleasing contrast to the 
Perpendicular style of the lower. 

South Brent, — Figs, ii, 12 
and 13. The three bench-ends 
illustrated form a most interest- 
ing series on account of their historical associations. The inmates 
of the monasteries were called the Regular Clergy, as distin- 
guished from the Bishops and Parish Priests, who were named 
the Secular Clergy, from living in the world. 

The friars accused the parish priests of neglecting their duties, and 
took it upon them to go into the priests' parishes, preaching and visiting 
from house to house, receiving gifts and hearing confession. They 




Bench-end at Monksilver. 
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generally went in couples, accompanied by a man with a sack for the 
contributions of poultry, &c., they received. 

The parish priests thus naturally looked upon these friars as 
intruders, and accused them of setting their people against them and 
undermining their spiritual influence. A bitter feeling was thus 
engendered between the secular priests and the friars, and this has 
been perpetuated in the bench-ends before us. 

It seems that one of the Abbots of Glastonbury determined to 

secure the emoluments of the 
parish of South Brent, but the 
incumbent successfully resisted his 
claim, and in retaliation set up 
these satires on the would-be 
despoiler. The story is told in 
three panels, and in these the 
Abbot is held up as the greedy fox. 
Fig. II. — The main figure is 
the fox in monastic robe and cowl 
with mitre and pastoral crook. To 
the crook is attached a fleece 
showing that the flock was not 
guarded gratis. At feet of fox are 
three heads of pigs, protruding 
from cowls, alluding sarcastically 
to the low and brutal intellect of 
the friars. They are looking 
upward at the Abbot with 
admiration. Birds of various kinds, 
including geese, cock and hen, 
crane, and some nondescripts, are 
all in dutiful subordination to 
Reynard. 

In lower division is a pig on 

(A<S> a spit and roasting over a roaring 

Fig. II.- Bench-end at South Brent. fl^e. On one side is an ape holding 

a plate and turning the spit ; on the other side is another ape blowing 

the fire with bellows. 

Fig. 12. — This shows an alteration in the state of affairs. The 
ape has got the geese to rebel, and is sitting at top right-hand 
comer holding a b^ton and giving instructions. The fox has been 
stripped of his official robes and has his hind legs handcuffed. In 
lower division the fox has been put in the stocks, the mitre hanging 
derisively beside him, and in front is an ape with a battle-axe. 
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f^^g- 1 3- — This shows the final scene in the tragedy. Vengeance 
is carried out by the geese hanging the fox, while the watch-dogs 
below bark in triumph. 

In the upper or spandril parts of the panels are some more 
allegorical carvings, bold and rough. Over fig. 1 1 is a monkey sitting 
between two birds. It is chained and holds a bottle. Above fig. 12 
is an owl (wisdom) and a kind of fleur-de-lis foliage, and above 




Fig. 12. — Bench-end at South Brent. 

fig. 13 is a grinning face with fleur-de-lis issuing on either side of 
mouth. It will be noticed that these panels are not square at top, 
but carried up, finishing in standards or poppy-heads. Square-headed 
panels are usually of later date. 

Satirical carvings similar to the foregoing are to be found in 
various places in England. At St. Malvern Abbey, for instance, 
there are rats hanging a cat in presence of owls, which are looking 
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on with judicial gravity. This may illustrate the doctrine of final 
retribution. 

At Beverley there are foxes and geese — another hit at the 
itinerant friars. 

Many of these satirical carvings were destroyed (at Chester, for 
example) as casting a slur on the offices of the Church and scoffing 
at the clergy, the very persons to whom they owed their origin. 

It is noticeable that in mediaeval 
literature there is the same quaint 
humour as in its art. This may be 
seen in Chaucer, who has held up 
these begging friars to ridicule, 
and describes graphically and 
^^--"^^ "'>^^^\ ""^^^ humorously their ongoings. An 
Z^^^^"^^^^,^^^ old Jesuit is credited with saying 

■ ' ^<i^^ >T #?^5K i^'iO-. that no man's religion is entirely 

vital till he can jest about it. 

The day of the Church, how- 
ever, was drawing to an end. After 
Henry VIII.'s failure to make the 
Pope fall in with his views as to 
divorcement, he determined to 
break with him, and as the 
Religious Orders were naturally 
staunch upholders of Papacy, the 
King resolved on their destruction. 
At the end of 1535 a Royal 
Commission visited all the religious 
houses, some 1,003, ^"d in ten 
weeks gave in its report, which said 
that the smaller houses were full 
of vice, but that in the great monas- 
teries religion was well kept up ; 
so His Majesty decreed that all 
the houses of less value than 
;^200 annually should be suppressed. Some of the Abbots who 
objected to the King's summar>^ proceeding were found guilty of 
treason. Those who gave no trouble sometimes received pensions, 
but many were turned out. There was no doubt a certain law- 
lessness in the method of suppression, but may it not be 
truthfully said that though the monasteries did much good they 
did greater harm ? 

Whitestaunt<m,—V\g, 14. There are some curious bench-ends 




Fig. 13.— Bench-end at South Brent. 
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here, one of which is shown, representing 
a brock or badger, and probably this animal 
was not uncommon in the locality. 

Amongst the many subjects dealt with 
on Somerset bench-ends are "The Flight 
into Egypt " at Trent ; Fighting Cocks (at 
Meriott), emblematical of combat between 
the Flesh and the Spirit ; and several are 
inscribed with Ave Maria. Some of very | 
late date have the donor's initials or 
monogram, as at Trull and Stogumber. 

Heraldry is also used, and the Linen 
pattern is seen at Kingston, Broomfield, 
Bishop's Hull, Trull, &c. 

Old watchman with lantern and stick. 
Bishop's Hull. 

The wounds of Christ ; the hammer, 
nails, pincers, ladder, spear, the sponge on 
the reed, the seamless garment, &c., were 
also common subjects. 

The following list of churches con- 
taining good specimens may be of interest 
to the reader : — 

Cheddar 

West Buckland 

Cothelstone 

Limington 

Mudford 

Thornfalcon 

Stoke St. Gregory 

Weston Zoyland 

Yetminster 

Lyng 

Croscombe 

Banwell 

Tintinhull 

Barton St. David 

Alford 

West Camel and 

Queen Camel Trull 

In conclusion, I venture to say that these old bench-ends 
teach us some valuable lessons. For one thing, we have but 
to glance at them to see how lovingly the craftsman of old did 




Fig. 14. 
Bench -end at Whitestaunton. 



Wraxall 

Clevedon 

Curry Rivel 

Bruton 

East Quantoxhead 

Sampford Brett 

Lydeard St. Lawrence 

Hatch Beauchamp 

Mells 

East Brent 

Nettlecombe 
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his work. There is apparently at the present time some revival of 
the mediaeval spirit, but whether its results will rival the glories of 
the past is doubtful, for life cannot be lived now as in those leisurely 
times. Besides, the aspects of political and social life are very 
different. The workman no longer, or but rarely, does his work 
glorying in it, but rather considers it as so much irksome toil, 
done only with sufficient skill to justify him in honestly taking 
his wages. 

I have tried in these brief notes to direct the attention of the 
antiquary to the wealth at his disposal, and hope that many readers 
at present unacquainted with these fine relics of the past will in due 
time hold the same appreciation of them as the writer. 

Alex. Gordon. 
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A Decorated Mediaeval Roll 
of Prayers/ 

IN pre- Reformation times religious practices were not solely or 
even chiefly Sabbatical, but every day and night had the offices 
of its canonical hours, and the "darkness" of the Middle Ages 
was pierced and permeated by prayers. Not only from 
cathedral, church, and convent did prayer and praise ascend, but 
every castle had its chapel, and almost every manor-house its oratory. 
For the use of worshippers in these, breviaries, books of hours, 
psalters, and orationes — such as the XV. O's of St. Bridget — were 
written. Generally they were more or less ornamented, for then, if 
art was long, as ever, time was lengthy, if not tedious too. An 
example — somewhat late in period — of a set of private prayers is 
afforded by a manuscript roll, of fifteenth century date, written by 
a canon of Coverham Abbey, in Yorkshire — Percival by name — bom, 
as he tells us, " In Rudby towne, of my moder fre." 

In form it can hardly be considered convenient for its purpose, at 
a time when printed books of prayer cannot have been unattainable, 
for it is written on a roll of vellum no less than 19^ ft. long. The 
membranes, which are sewn together with the usual chevron stitch of 
ancient scribes, are nine in number, of a uniform width of ^\ ins., 
but of unequal lengths. It is ornamented with drawings and 
patterns in vermilion and black outline, in some parts faintly shaded 
with a somewhat dirty brown. It is bordered with a continuous 
band, one-third of an inch wide, of a spiral leaf pattern in outline on 
a vermilion ground. The various prayers (orationes, hymns, and 
collects), with the representation of the saint to whom they relate, 
are divided from each other by a band of leaf and animal form in 
outline on a vermilion ground, some of the leaves and almost all the 
animals being dotted with red spots. Some of the bands are but 
an inch and a quarter in depth ; others extend to 3 ins. or more — in 



/ ! ^ Now in the custody (for the pirpose of sale) of Mr. Venning, William Street, 
anchester Square. 
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particular, one which heads the representation of England's patron 
saint. Beneath these dividing bands, spaces of 4, 5, or 6 ins. are 
occupied by drawings of various saints and emblems. The first of 
these is a representation of the Crown of Thorns, the three Nails, and 
the four symbols of the Evangelists. This part of the roll is the 
only imperfect or damaged portion, one of the corners being torn 
and a small piece missing. The crown is composed of two inter- 
twining strands, one merely in outline, the other having one half 
of its breadth coloured red throughout, the other half dotted with 
a line of red spots. The thorns are very small and arranged in pairs. 
The nails, which pass through the interweaving of the crown, are 
a little more than 7 ins. long, of rectangular section, with black tips 
and flat rectangular head, and are coloured red in half their breadth. 
Beneath, in red Old English text, is : — 

" Theis er the veray trew lenth of the thre Nailis of ou' lorde 
Jhu criste to whame pape Innocent sent this same lenth un to Kyng 
Charls and granted to hym and all so to ev'y man and woman 
y* with devocon worshippis yaim dayly and bereth yame a pone 
thaim with v Pater nost' v Ave Mar and a Crede etc thai shall have 
vii peticions g^auntede yame. The first is yat yai shall not dy no 
sodan ne evill dede. The ii is yai shall not be slayn with no man, 
of wepyn with owtyn ye sac'mentis of ye kirk. The iii is yt 
y* enmys shal not ov'come yaim. The iiii y^ no posom ne fals 
wittnes shall not grefe yaim. The v is yat yai shall have sufficient 
gudes. The vi is he shal se ou^ lady in bute in comforth to hys 
salvacon. The vii is he shalbe defended fro all man' of wekid 
spretis pestilens Fevers with many other." 

A truly comprehensive list of benefits ! The Pope here referred 
to is Innocent VIII., a noble Genoese who obtained the Triple Crown 
in 1484, and died in 1492, after a vain attempt to raise another 
Crusade. His contemporary, Charles VIII. of France, was a son of 
Louis XL, and was sumamed the Affable. He conquered Naples, 
and in 1495 won a great victory over a numerically superior Italian 
force. He died in 1498. 

The next picture on this roll is a representation of St. Roc/te, 
confessor and pilgrim. He was the son of the Lord of Montpellier, 
and devoted himself to the sick in the hospitals. He made a 
pilgrimage to Italy, but at Piacenza he was seized with the plague, 
and driven out of the hospital. He took refuge in a wood, living in a 
hut built of boughs and leaves. Here he was visited and fed by a 
hound, who brought him bread from his master's table. In this 
picture he appears with his pilgrim's staff, a plague spot on his thigh ; 
with the faithful hound near by, holding a small round loaf in his 
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mouth. Close by an angel stands, bearing in his hand a reliquary (fig. i).* 
Below the drawing is an "Oratio" and "Collect" in black lettered 
Latin. From these, as well as from most of those which follow, we 
get the key to the main motive of this roll of prayers and hymns. 
For it is evident that from the frequent mention of actual, impending, 
or averted sickness of an epidemic character, that the country was 
suffering from one of those frequent plagues or pestilences which 
affrighted and afflicted the Middle Ages. As nearly a decade had 
elapsed since the second visitation of the plcigue, in all probability 
the pestilence so dreaded by the writer of these prayers for 
preservation agiainst its incidence 
was the " Sweating Sickness," which 
made its first appearance in this 
country in 1485-86. 

This prayer for deliverance, 
beginning '* O quam magnificum est 
nomen tuum beate Roche," beseeches 
the saint to " come and save us 
from epidemic disease ; and temper 
the air for us." The collect which 
follows refers to a definite pestilence, 
in praying " Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus," for deliverance from a " cer- 
tain widespread disease " (quandam 
pestem generalem). These ver)' 
categorical expressions, with others 
which we shall note in due course, 
seem to justify the dating of this 
roll of prayers to the first year of 
the " Sweating Sickness." 

Another band of ornament of 
conventional leaves and red-spotted 
grotesque beasts, on a vermilion ground, heads a picture of 
St, Armagilus, a Breton saint of the sixth century, whose feast falls 
on the 1 6th of August. Here he appears clad in armour, and 
holding captive by a red scarf a winged and finned dragon. 
In his left hand he holds a monstrance. Over his armour 
he wears a garment which is apparently a mixture of a black 
cowl and a vermilion sur-coat or cyclas charged with a tau 
cross (or, possibly, a pall) argent bearing thirteen crosses bouton^es. 
He is girded with a sword, and wears long rowelled spurs on 




Fig. I. 
Angel holding Reliquary. 



' There is a painting of this saint, embodying these points, in the Wallace Collection. 
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his heels. Beneath this painting a long hymn follows, written 
as prose : — 

** Sancte dei preciose 
Advocate gloriose 
Confessor Armagile 
Sal valor em deprecare 
Nos a malis liberare 
Gutteque gravamine 
Hoc in mundo dum vixisii 
Per virtutem Jesu Christi 
Tuis sacris piecibus 
Tactu palii adjuvisti 
Plures quos post eruisti 
Suis a languoribus 
Tibi ut prenunciare 
Mortem celumque parare 
Missus erat Angelus 
Tua virtus deprecetur 
Nostra mors prenuncietur 
A celo diviniter 
Morbos cnim universes 
Multa plebe circumspersos 
Sanasti mirifice 
Juva ergo omnes gentes 
In te sancte confidentes 
Confessor Armagile 
Scimus deo ut parati 
Quando erimus vocati 
A pr« senii seculo 
Et post hujus vite cursum 
Perfruamur tecum sursum 
Sanctorum consorcio. 

Amen.'* 

The collect which follows entreats deliverance " ab omni 
adversitate mentis et corporis." 

Immediately after this prayer are three lines of English text in 
vermilion, affirming that " Whosoev* is in any hevynese withouten 
counsell and comforth sey yis orison ev*y day and ye shalt fynde 
helpe within schorte space by the prayer of oure blissid ladye seynt 
mare." 

" Yis orison " begins " O gloriosa, O optima, O sanctissima virgo," 
the initial O of which, 4 ins. in diameter and ornamented, contains 
a Pieta (fig. 2). If this prayer be taken as conclusive, this manuscript 
roll was intended for the use of some woman, since it is " Ego 
misera peccatrix" who utters this orison. 

The next drawing to which we come in the sequence of this roll is 
a representation of the Sacred Heart and Wounds contained in a 
small rectangular border. It is accompanied by a few lines of 
initiatory words : " Agios Otheos Sancte Deus Agios Iskiros Sancte 
Fortis Agios Athanatos Eleyson . . . Pater noster Ave Mari," 
etc., followed immediately in English, and red lettering, by " And 
yow moste say this same thre tymes with gude devocione." After one 
of the usual ornamental bands of grotesque red-spotted beasts, con- 
ventional leaves, and — in this case — a pelican in its piety (fig. 3), comes 
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a representation of St, Sebastian^ bound to a stake and pierced by 
nine arrows. In the prayer which follows we read : " Ora pro nobis 
beate martir Sebastiane ut mereamur pestem epidimie illesi transire/' 
while the accompanying collect prays for " remedium contra mortem 
epidimie." 

After another ornamental band we see depicted a Crown of 
Thorns, similar to the first on this roll, encircling the head of a tau 
cross, on the upper limb of which is inscribed the word "Maria." Its 
stem is charged with a wounded heart, and at the base with a small 
black tau cross. Accompanying this drawing are sixteen lines in 




Fig. 2.— PietJi. 

English and red-lettering to the following effect : — " This cros xv 
tymes metyn is ye trew lenth of ou' lorde jhu dste. And y* day that 
ye lokes on it or beris it a pone the that day sail no wekid sprete 
have pow' to hurte ye. Thonour ne levenyng [thunder nor lightning] 
sleppyng ne wakyng shal not harme the. In batell ye shalt not be 
slayn ne dy of no man* of wepyn, withouten the sacramentes of the 
kirke ne ye shalt not dy no sodan ne evill dede. Fyre ne water shalt 
not hurte the." This indulgence goes on to say that the primaeval 
curse laid upon woman shall be mitigated ; and it concludes by 
stating that " seynt Cerice and seynt Julite his moder desired thes of 
almyghty gode the wich he graunted yame. This is registrede at 
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rome In Seynt John latemence." Reverting then to Latin, a prayer 
and invocation of St. Cerice and his mother Julitta follow, after 
which, beneath an ornamental band, comes a commemoration of 
St. Anthony, whose merits and intercessions are invoked to save from 
the fires of hell — "ajehenne incendiis." In a French liturgical MS. 
of early sixteenth century date I have seen a prayer to this Saint 
containing almost precisely similar expressions. 

The large space of 7 ins. is allotted to the next drawing (fig. 4), a 
representation entitled on a label ** Rex Henricus," without doubt 
Henry VI. of England^ a favourite monarch with mediaeval monkish 
historians. After a long and troublous reign he died (as some say 
by a violent death) in May, 1471. " An English Martyrologie, by a 
Catholic Priest " (1608), gives us the point of view from which he was 




Pelican and Dragon. 



regarded by his fellow-believers. As to details, our prayer-roll makes 
no mention of the powers of the Velvet Hat ; possibly it was a 
subsequent accretion to his legend. Under the month of May, " on 
the two and twentieth day," this Martyrology relates: "At Windesore 
the deposition of holy K. Henry the sixt of that name of England 
who being a most vertuous and innocent Prince, was wrongfully 
deposed by King Edward the 4, and cast into the tower of London, 
where a little after, he was most barbarously slayne by Richard Duke 
of Glocester, in the year of Christ one thousand foure hundred three 
score and eleven. His body was buryed in the Monastery ot 
Chertsey, where presently it begun to doe miracles, which being 
seene, it was, with great solemnity and veneration, translated to 
Windesore and there honourably interred in the Chappell of 
S. Gregory, whereat also it pleased God, in witnesse of his innocent 
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life, to worke many miracles. Moreover it is recorded that his 
Velvet Hat, which he used to weare, being put on men's heads, that 
were troubled with the head-ake, were presently cured. He builded 
the famous schoole of Eaton, and was the founder of the King's 
CoUedg in Cambridge. King Henry the seaveath dealt which [sic] 
Pope Julius the second about his canonization, but by reason of both 
their deaths the same was broken of" He appears here in a 




Fi;;. 4. — Henry VI. of England. 

Standing position, wearing a trefoliate unarched crown; the orb 
in his right hand, the sceptre in his left ; clothed in a red robe and an 
ermine tippet. At his feet is a spotted antelope, lodged, with a 
shield charged with the arms of England and France, suspended 
round its neck. A chained antelope was the recognised badge of 
Henry VI., and of his father before him. 

The " oratio " which follows is quite ecstatic in its terms. 
'* Blessed Henry, King of the poor, ^nd defender of the church, 
8 
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inclined to mercy, fervent in charity and dedicate to piety, he adorned 
the clergy — * clerum decoravit/ " So fervid does the liturgist become 
that he mixes his "cases" in the concluding sentence: "Ora pro 
beate Henrice rege " — not to be rectified even by supposing "nobis" 
inadvertently omitted. In the accompanying collect he is called 
" holy knight, defender of the church, a friend in all adversities " 
(fig. 5). Another ornamental band of spotted birds, beasts, and 
leaves separates these eulogies from the next drawing — a picture of 
John the Baptist surmounted by a label inscribed " Ego vox damans 
in deserto," and surrounded by six beasts and birds, presumably 
denizens of the desert. The " Fore-runner " is clothed in a red tunic 
— evidently the dyed skin of a beast, since its long sleeves terminate 
in the feet of some cloven-hoofed animal. From his waist depends 
a spotted apron, also the hide of an animal, as it ends in a small, 
somewhat sheepish-looking head. His legs and feet are bare, and he 

]|^\»s qui^mtum«9ernl>«irtcttmftinftnrtttm 
ytiitrm.ptdif\e2^enr(ttem Amicum iomntbu» 

vreCm quertttiu9.ureitt9erempUCfqufnmK 

)irrffctoc«^tiinttuunm9.1C[iu utms m ^la tc^Mn? 

Fig. 5.— Collect. 

carries in his left hand a square-shaped picture of the Agnus Dei. 
Beneath appear twenty-one lines of a hymn, in this case written as 
verse, one phrase of which gives us an idea as to what animal he is 
indebted for his garnients : viz., " vestitus ciliciis " — clad with goat- 
skins. 

The ornamental band which follows differs from all others in 
containing the upper part of a human figure, whose head appears 
above a quartered shield. 

Beneath is a representation of John the Beloved Disciple in a red 
robe, with a pale brown over-garment, and carrying a book in his 
left hand. A hymn of twenty lines follows, which contains, among 
much else, a reference to his evangelistic symbol in the words 
" high-flying as an eagle.*' 

After an ornamental band containing only birds and beasts, 
without leaves, comes a picture of St. George and the Dragon 
(fig. 6). The saintly warrior appears mounted on a white charger, 
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prancing over the dragon — a beast but little different save in size 
from those which appear so frequently in the various ornamental 
bands. In spite of the fact that his lance was broken off short in 
piercing the beast from mouth to neck, St. George sits his horse in 
a nonchalant attitude, his sword in his right hand, and his calm gaze 
turned upon the spectator. Beneath, a prayer beginning, "Oh, 
George, beloved of God," beseeches him to " preserve the English 
people in firm peace without war by thy holy prayers . . . defend 
us by the arms of the Cross, and crush the pride of the Turks." 

The next saint depicted is St, Christopher^ who bears the Infant 
Christ on his left shoulder, and carries in his right hand the uprooted 




Fig. 6 — St. George and the Dragon. 

tree. His collect asks deliverance from " sudden pestilence and 
everlasting death." 

Following St. Christopher and his prayers comes a painting of 
Mary Magdalene, addressed as " Holy Mary Magdalene, pious lady, 
beloved and chosen of Christ " (fig. 7). 

A representation of the Trinity in the form usually called a 
" Triniti " is the next picture on this roll, wherein the Father appears 
seated (in this case on an altar marked with three small consecration 
cross-crosslets), upholding a cross upon which Christ hangs, the Holy 
Spirit appearing as a dove perching on an arm of the cross. Similar 
representations are found on a great variety of mediaeval objects, such 
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as rings, seals, ivory and wood carvings, painted windows, and 
illuminations.^ 

After an ornamental band of simple character comes a drawing of 
.9/. Michael and the Evil One, The saint is seen trampling on the 
dragon form, and thrusting a spear through its mouth. On his head 
he wears a small cross fixed to a fillet, and a cross ragulfee covers his 
body. In addition to his two chief wings he has two other pairs, on 
his chest and thighs. His shield is small, heart-shaped, and party 
perpale gules and argent. A hymn of twenty-eight lines follows, in 
which St. Michael is credited with many deeds, historic and 
otherwise, such as "saving the bull which had wandered from its 
stall " ; dividing the Red Sea and drowning Pharaoh ; spreading the 
ten plagues ; leading Israel out of Egypt ; destroying anti-Christ, 
and convoking with his trumpet the living and the dead. Most of 
these exploits are in conformity with that position of guardian angel 
t© the Chosen People which was assigned to this Archangel by 
mediaeval hagiologists. The episode of the bull, however, is not so 
well known but that it may be briefly related here. 

In a MS. " Legendai Sanctorum," apparently of late fifteenth 
century date, I have seen this affair stand first on the list given of the 
** multiplices appariciones " of the Archangel. It is related that in the 
year A.I). ^09 there lived a certain man in the town of Sipontum, in 
Apulia, called Garganus, after the neighbouring mountain of that 
name ; a man very rich in sheep and oxen. It happened on one 
occasion that, while his flocks and herds were pasturing on the sides 
of this mountain, a bull, separating from its fellows, ascended to the 
summit of the hill. When, at the calling of the cattle home at 
eventide, this animal was found to be missing, the owner, collecting a 
number of his servants, set out to search the mountain sides " by 
devious ways, hither and thither " ; and at last found the wanderer at 
the top of the mountain, near the mouth of a cave. Exasperated at 
the escapade, and by the tedious toil of the search, Garganus, falling 
into a rage, shot at the bull a poisoned arrow, which, mirabile dictu, 
immediately, as if reflected by "the wind, returned and pierced the 
shooter. Perturbed by this affair, " tarn stupendal' the citizens sought 
their bishop for illumination, who enjoined a three days* fast, while he 
inquired of the Lord in the matter. As a result, the Archangel 
himself appeared, and stated that, having determined to preserve the 
locality of the mountain " sacred and safe," he had wished to prove by 
that, his act, that he was the " inspector and guardian of the place.'* 

* In The Antiquary for July, 1 900, I described an interesting example in ancient 
stained glass, in Rodmell Church, Sussex. 
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Whereupon, the bishop and citizens made a solemn procession to the 
threshold of the sacred spot ; and the incident terminated. 

Another ornamental band separates this subject from the next 
drawing, a gruesome picture of the evisceration of Erasmus, effected 
by means of a windlass. Before this final ferocity he had, according 
to the " Legendae," been delivered by an angel from a variety of 
torments, such as beating with shotted scourges ; sprinkling with 
melted resin, sulphur, and lead, boiling pitch, \yax and oil, as well as 
from a prison, in which he was loaded with the heaviest irons and 
chains. 

An accompanying prayer refers to this saint as the " precious 
martyr and high priest of Christ who wast sacrificed to God on the 
Lord's Day," and continues : "And now, holy Erasmus, I commend 
my soul and body to God and to thee ; and all that is mine is 







Tillc of Picture of Si. Mary Magdalene. 



committed to thy holy trust and power ; beseeching thee to take me 
from all my enemies, visible and invisible, who seek to do me evil, 
that they may have no power to injure me in anyway, nor inflict any 
damage on my soul," concluding with, " preserve me from all evil in 
these eight days following." 

Scarcely less realistic, if not so gruesome, is the representation of 
St, Laurences martyrdom which follows. The saint is seen lying 
bound upon the gridiron, the flames licking his limbs, three parti- 
coloured torturers sticking bifurcated spear-heads into his flesh, while 
two assistants make the red coals glow yet more grievously with their 
triangular bellows. 

In the " Legendai Sanctorum," already quoted, St. Laurence, while 
undergoing various preliminary tortures, utters ejaculatory prayers, 
and engages in repartees with his tormentors, Valerianus and Decius. 

After a short prayer to this saint, commencing, " O glorious friend 
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of God." we come to the next drawing, a representation of 
St. Margaret, who is addressed as " Highly precious to God, shining 
daisy, glorious bride of God, violet of Paradise, and virgin martyr.** 
She is depicted standing on a prostrate beast of dragon-form with a 
trifid tail terminated with smaller dragon heads. 

The French liturgical MS. to which I have referred in relation to 
St. Anthony, applies the same epithets *• shining daisy, violet of 
Paradise,'* to this saint, but instead of ** glorious bride of God," as in 
this roll, calls her " glorious mother of Christ." 

Finally, we find depicted St, Kathertne, crowned, as well as 
nimbed, wearing a grey cloak, a white, red - spotted dress, and 
carrying in one hand a sword, in the other a book ; while her wheel 
of torture stands near by. A hymn, written as prose, follows, 
containing references to various details of her sufiferings, and 
beginning : — 

** (»aude Virgo Katerin.i 
Quam refecit luxdivina 
Ter quaternis noclihus 
(laude quod tua dociriim 
l*hilosophos a ruina 
Traxil ab erroribus 
(iaude quia meruisli 
Confortari vckc Chrisli, 
Post preces divinitus. 
(laude quia converlisli 
Sponsam regis el vidisli 
Rotas fractas celitus 
(jaude cerla coronasii 
Eslo nostrum advocala 
A pud deum, virgo grata 
In nostro certamine." 

The " Legends; Sanctorum " enters into long details of the 
exploits and sufiferings of this saint and martyr, beginning with 
a derivation of her name from "*Catha* quod est universum et 
* ruina ' ; quod est universalis ruina.'* Although the hymn given 
above refers to " rotas fractas,** the drawing accompanying it presents 
only one wheel, and that intact. The " Legends ** describe four 
wheels set with iron teeth, and says : " This handmaid of God, being 
brought near to the instrument of torture, raising her eyes to heaven, 
from her inmost heart called upon the God in whom she trusted to 
be her helper and protector. And behold ! the angel of the Lord, 
descending upon this bride of Christ, sustained her in the midst of 
her torments, and dashing in pieces the weight of the whirring wheel, 
destroyed with the blow very many people who were gathered 
together there to view the spectacle.'* 
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There is a painting in the Wallace Gallery by Cima de Conegliano 
(who died 1517) showing St. Katherine standing beside a broken 
Avheel. 

This roll of prayers concludes with twenty lines of verse by the 
scribe himself, written in the cursive script of the period, which 
reads as follows : — 

" Noghte to lyke yow me to lake 
For this schrowyll by hynd my bake 
Bot whare ye fynde that I ofTende 
I pray you mekely it amende 
For ilk a sereman hath a wyte 
And thare by he shall wyrke it 
For unto powre erudicione 
I make thys simple formacdn 
Chanon in Cov*ham w» owten le 
In ye ordere of Premonstre 
Vat tyme yis schrowyll I d>d wryte 
Wharefore I pray yo me not wyte 
In haste done so trewle 
Thare fore it apperyth full symple 
In Rudby towne of my moder fre 
I was borne wyth owtyn le 
Schawyn I was to ye ord' clene 
The vigill of all halo' evyn 
My name it was Percevall 
Jhu to ye blys he bryng us all." 

Valueless as these lines are as poetry, they give us at least the 
name of the compiler of this manuscript, and so place its author- 
ship beyond conjecture. 

As regards the religious house in which he held a canonry, we 
may gather some particulars of its history from the public records 
and similar sources, though we should have preferred some description 
by Canon Percival himself.' Doubtless, like the wicked man referred 
to by the Psalmist, he thought that his house would continue for 
ever. For, founded in the reign of Henry II., it had already lasted 
for about three hundred years, and he could hardly have foreseen the 
storm that was to break upon the Church, and sweep away for ever 
the houses of religion, which, since the coming of Augustine, had 
arisen in such numbers among the fairest spots of a lovely land. 

Coverham Abbey was situated in the East Riding of Yorkshire. All 
that now remains of it are two or three pointed arches, in the style of 
the Early English period. The establishment was liberally endowed 



* In the ** Inauisitiones Nonarum," as published by the Record G>mmission 
(temp. Ed. III.) imaer Ruddeby (Rudby), occurs the name William Peyvale. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that William Percival is the correct reading, ancestor, we might 
then assume of our author. 
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with lands and possessions, as well secular as ecclesiastical, in no less 
than thirty-three manors and parishes. 

The charter roll of 55th Henry III. records the grant of free- 
warren in Coverham parish and elsewhere to the Abbot, though in 
the next reign this was transferred — doubtless for a consideration — to 
Walter le Scrope. The Neville family was among the most liberal 
benefactors of this house, Maria Neville in the reign of Edward II. 
granting it lands and tenements in eight manors in Yorkshire and 
Norfolk. By that monarch all these were " amply confirmed " by 
patent. There are no less than eleven entries on the patent rolls 
enumerating grants to this abbey. 

We may quote one of these to show to what minutiae these 
mediaevafl grants extended. It is a confirmation for the Abbot of 
Coverham (in the lOth Edward III.) of a grant of ** common of 
pasture for one bull, twenty-four cows, and as many calves of one 
year, in Rangliegill and the Westunrogill, in Coverham, Westraston, 
and Heselston." 

When the end came and the ministers of Henry VIII.'s strangely 
mixed destroying and reforming zeal made their assessment, 
Coverham was valued at jfi^cxvi. xii." viii.'' In this grand total the 
abbey itself, with its garden, orchard, enclosure, meadows, pastures, 
woods and underwoods, arable land, and mill, was valued at the 
small sum of ;^xii. 

From this we may conclude that the establishment was but a 
small one, and that neither Henry himself nor those his rapacious 
favourites (founders of many a modern noble family) sucked any 
great profit out of it. Besides the church, only the poor — and 
posterity — were robbed. 

W. Heneage Legge. 
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Norwegian Hand-Mangles. 

NORWEGIAN hand-mangles, or "Fjaels" as they are locally 
called, are long flat boards, often very elaborately carved 
and painted, with a raised handle at one end for the right 
hand. This handle generally takes the form of a horse, lion, or scroll, 
which we will notice in detail further on. 

Some mangles are supplied with an additional handle at the 
other end for the left hand ; these are always in the form of a knob, 
sometimes plain like a door handle and sometimes carved. The 
ends (or heads, as they are occasionally called) of some mangles 
are turned up like a skate or slipper, or even have a scroll-like finish 
to the board. 

The carving on the upper surface is generally of a geometrical,* 
scroll, or floral design, the latter being by a conventional treatment 
of flowers. They invariably have the initials of the owners either 
carved or painted somewhere on the board, very often in a panel 
or cartouche. 

The handles of some of the oldest of the " Fjael "-mangles have 
simply come off* from use and got lost, but not, I believe, from 
employment for any other than their legitimate purpose. 

The Norwegians, no doubt, borrowed a great number of designs 
for many kinds of articles from the Dutch, about the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and on into the seventeenth century. For we 
find (as we shall see when we come to examine the boards 
themselves) that the geometrical patterns are very like those on 
the Dutch examples.^ 

These hand-mangles, or ironing boards, are still in use in country 
places, and comparatively new specimens may be seen occasionally, 
but their day must be now all but over. The ordinary ** flat-iron " 
has almost universally taken their place. 

The under surfaces of these mangles are quite smooth, and were 
used with a roller, driven over the clothes. 



* See The Reliquary y vol. ii., 1896, p. 227. 

' See The Reliquary, vol. iii., 1897, pp. 201-208, " Norwegian Wood Carvings, 
Tankards, and Mangles," by R. Quick. 
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The mangles were formerly considered one of the essential 
domestic objects for all young housewives, and one was often given 
to the bride by the bridegroom, who either carved her name or initial 
on it, or had it so done before presenting it. These mangles are 
nearly all made of ordinary " Scotch Fir " {Pinus sylvestris). 



Fig. I. — Plain and Chipped Boards. 



Fig. 2. — Mangles dated 1669, 1702. 



THE BOARD. 

The board is a flat oblong slab of wood which varies in length 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 2 ins., and in width from 3 ins. to 6 ins., and 
from \ to 1 inch in thickness. 
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The roller which is used with it is about i ft. 6 ins. long by about 
2 ins. in diameter. 

The under surface of the board and the roller are always 
necessarily quite smooth. The upper side, however, is more often 
very elaborately carved, as we shall see by examining the illustrations 
which represent typical styles of ornamentation. 




Fig. 3. — Mangles with Geometrical Ornament. 

In fig. I (a) we get a specimen of a plain board, with 
the date incised 1681, with a plain handle and curved end ; 
(b) is an old example with chip ornament. In fig. 2 will be 
seen two boards with scroll design on them ; (a) is dated A.N. 1669, 
and has a conventional lion handle, fastened on with two large flat- 
headed nails ; (b) has a scroll with grapes, and has the initials 
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" A.O.D." and is dated 1702. The horse handle in this case is quite 
modem. Both of these examples are unpainted, as appears to be 
the case with the older specimens. In fig. 3 we have a group of 
four mangles showing the geometrical chip design, so characteristic 
of a certain class of board, which, no doubt, is copied from the Dutch 




Fig. 4. — Mangles with Scroll Ornament. 

(see illustration in The Reliquary for 1896, p. 227). (a) is a small 
board with four compartments enclosing circles with geometrical 
ornament and other symmetrical devices, well chipped, inscribed and 
dated " T. I. S. 1731. O. R. S." ; (b) has the initials " R.A.S." inscribed 
in cursive letters on one side of the handle, and on the other the date 
1764, and notched edges, coloured red and green, much worn ; (c) 
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the arrangement of the geometric circles is somewhat different in this 
example, with a panel left blank in the centre for the inscription. All 
four specimens have horse handles ; (d) is another somewhat different 
example with the initials " K.E.D." and partly scroll ornament. 

In fig. 4 the boards are decorated with a scroll ornament, (a) 



Fig. 5. — Mangles with Floral Ornament. 

the scroll here is simple and pronounced, a lion handle and a modern 
left-handed knob. It is painted red on a blue ground ; in (b) the 
rococo curves or scrolls are a little more complicated, the handle is 
plain, and at the end is " Marrit Ole Datter," and is painted different 
colours ; (c) is of the characteristic scroll type, with horse handle and 
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cartouche for inscription where the left hand is placed ; date, &c., 
effaced by much use. It is painted. 

In fig. 5 are placed three very handsome mangles ; the boards are 
beautifully carved, (a) is a long narrow board decorated with floral 
ornamentation, conventional boar handle, and round carved knob 
handle for the left hand. It is painted and branded with the initials 
" I.E." at the end. Behind the handle will be seen an iron hook, 
which occurs in most cases for hanging the boards up by ; in some 
examples it is a leather loop ; (b) is a conventional flower pattern, 
a plain handle with a scroll end ; the board is convex on the upper 
surface (rather unusual), and painted various colours ; (c) is another 
example with horse handle. 

Fig. 6 is a very large and uncommon specimen. The scroll 
pattern on the board is beautifully carved ; on the small oval 
cartouche are painted the initials " I.I.S." and date 1815, much worn 
by the pressure of the left hand. Near the handle are represented 




Fi^. 6. — Norwegian Hand- Mangle (uncommon specimen). 

two horses fighting, rearing on their hind legs, and between them 
a dog. The bandle is particularlx' interesting, as representing a 
crowned lion ^the national emblem of Norway), often seen on the 
lids of Norwegian beer tankards (see The Reliquary for 1897, P* 202). 
This is the only example I have met with. No doubt the crown on 
the head of the lion is omitted in order to make it more practical, 
as with much use it would probably soon get knocked off. 

In front of the lion is a smaller lion, not, however, a cub, as it is 
represented with a full mane. The tails are slightly carved in each, 
but do not show in the photograph. The upper surface is slightly 
curved ; the sides are cut square and not bevelled off as in some 
cases. The end is somewhat curved upwards, like a slipper. The 
length is 3 ft. 2 ins., and width 6 ins. 

In the following two tables I have made a provisional classification 
of the hand-mangles in the Horniman Museum, and of those in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The summary of the two tables thus given is as follows : 

Style of Handle. 



Plain 4 

Horse 21 

Mermaid 3 

Scroll 3 

Lion 4 

Boar I 



Design on Board. 



Plain I 

Geometric 12 

Floral 13 

Scroll 10 




.J\^^ 





18 are unpainted, 17 are painted, and one stained. 

HANDLES. 

If we examine the handle, 
we find that the zoomorphic 
type is the most common 
form. The realistic horse 
(fig. 7 (a) ) becomes very 
conventionalised and loses its 
fnane, tail, and legs ; the 
latter are turned into plain 
stumps. The plain handle is 
a very conventional treat- 
ment of the horse without a 
head and neck (fig. 7 (e) ). 
The lion (fig. 8) goes through 
the same metamorphosis, 
until he sometimes looks like 
a dragon (c). The mermaid 
(fig. 9) becomes changed into 
a scroll with no human re- 
semblance at all (fig. 9 (b) ). 

To return to the horse 
handle. Among the twenty- 
one examples I have ex- 
amined, one is very realistic 
in the treatment, as seen in 
fi&- 7 (si)- It has a mane 
and tail clearly defined, the 
legs are all present, only bent 
to suit the handle, and the 
head is fairly executed. 

There are several examples between this and the next one 
shown (b) with various modifications ; .some have a bridle and reins 
(there is one in both of the museums mentioned). In (b) we have 

9 





-G 



D 



Fig. 7. - Evolution from the realistic Horse 
to the Plain Handle. 
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the head much larger, the nose being very low, sometimes it is 
joined on to the board, or as in the case of (c), it appears to be 
drinking or eating from a pail or bucket, which is all from one piece 
of wood. The legs and feet in both these cases have disappeared ; 
(d) is a plain handle, and if seen without the others would be 
unintelligible, but it is now clearly seen that it is derived from the 
horse design, only with a still more conventional rendering of (c). 
In the last specimen (e) the neck has disappeared, and so has lost 
all connection with the horse. 

Now, if we take the lion (fig. 8 (a) ) it is fairly realistic ; in the next 
(b), the hind legs are gone, and the front ones shortened, while the 

tail still remains ; while in the 
last (c), the head only has a 
slight resemblance to a lion, and 
that more by the suggestion of 
the mane. 

In the last example of type 
of handle — the mermaid (fig. 9) — 
in (a) the tail curls up and 
forms a sort of scroll, while in 
(b) the head forms a sym- 
metrical scroll with the other 
end, and so we get a true scroll 
handle. 

These handles are all for the 
right hand when using them as 
ironing-boards ; in some cases 
there is a second handle, or 
knob (see figs. 4 and 5) for the 
use of the left hand. If this 
handle is not present, there is 
Fig. 8.-Here the Lion becomes con- generally a plain panel for the 

ventionalised into a Dragon. ^ /-it/., 

fingers of the left hand to press 
on, in order to give weight to the mangle when passing over 
the roller, and on this cartouche the date and initials are often 
painted, and by use get gradually obliterated, as in some of the 
specimens I have examined. The handles are in all cases let into 
the wooden board, sometimes in a wedge or dovetail fashion, in 
others being nailed on. 

Mr. Carl Lagerberg, curator of the Swedish Museum at 
Gottenborg, informs me that they possess seventy-five specimens of 
hand-mangles, the oldest of which is dated 1665. Thirty have horse 
handles ; the others are either floral, conventional, or plain, while some 
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holding a pointed dagger A^ith a very elegant star wnth eight points, and a 
similar hand and dagger, but much smaller, higher up on the horn. The 
three circular portions show the original surface, the portions of horn between 





Fig. I. 



Ancient Horn found near Burghead. 



Fig. 2. 



being cut away to the depth of one-fifth of an inch. I am unable to suggest 
any date for it, but it must be very old. The crowned figure has a tunic or 
kilt on and striped hose. 

H. W. Young. 
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KNITTING STICKS. 

Several correspondents have sent valuable communications on the subject 
of knitting sticks. 

Mr. Ronald Livett, of Fulboume, near Cambridge, writes : — 

" After reading your article in The Reliquary^ I thought you would 

perhaps like to hear of a knitting stick in the possession of my aunt, 

Miss Livett, of Hampstead, which apparently differs from anything you have 

described or figured. It consists of a quadrangular stick with a slot, 

attached by a chain to 
a hook, and is all cut 
out of one piece of 
wood. The stick is 
covered with rough 
lines, and bears the 
initials * E. M.,' which 
stand for Elizabeth 
Markland, said to be 
an ancestor of ours. I 
am not sure of the 
date, but should say it 
is well over 150 years 
old. I do not send a 
sketch, as the object 
is not before me, but 
if you would care to 
have one, or a photo- 
graph, I shall be pleased 
to get it for you." 

The following com- 
munication on the same 
subject has also been 
received from Mr. 
Robert Blair, F.S.A., 
of South Shields :— 

" I have just read 
your interesting article 
in The Reliquary on 
knitting sheaths, and if you would like to see two in my possession I need not 
say how glad I shall be to send them for your inspection. One of them is 
different from any figured by you, being only 4 ins. long, with a chain of four 
links carved out of the solid wood.' Are you quite right with respect to the 
use of these knitting sticks ? It is quite right to say they were to hold one 
of the needles, but not when not in use. Many people cannot, or, rather, 

' This knitting stick belonged formerly to Mrs. Blair's grandmother and the other to 
Mr. Blair*s maternal grandmother. 




Fig. I. — Knitting Stick belonging to Miss Livett. 
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could not, knit without a support for one of the needles, hence the necessity 
for the knitting stick. The commonest form that one used to see here, 
and I daresay may yet be seen, was a bundle of long thin sticks in a fine 
canvas or linen case, almost the length of the longest of the sticks, which was 
stuck into the apron string to support the needle." 

Mr. Blair's knitting stick with a chain appears to belong to the same class 
as the one described by Mr. Livett. The stick itself is 4 ins. long by \ in. 
wide by f in. thick, with two grooves on the outside crossing each 
other diagonally in the form 
of the letter X. It is orna- 
mented with chevron patterns ^^^^^ \ 
and a heart cut with a pocket 
knife, and is inscribed with 
the initials " M. T." At the 
lower end of the stick is a 
semicircular loop, to which 
are attached four links of a 
chain, all cut out of the 
same piece of wood as the 
stick. The last link of the 
chain has a swivel attached 
to it. The use of this chain 
seems to have been for sup)- 
p)orting the ball of worsted 
for knitting. 

The " bundley sticks," a 
specimen of which, made by 
an old lady in one of the 
Northumbrian villages, has 
been kindly sent me by Mr. 
Blair, is a simple yet most 
ingenious contrivance. It 
consists of a bundle of 
splints of wood packed 
tightly in a linen bag 7^ ins. 
long and i^ ins. in diameter 
at the top, tapering slightly 

towards the lower end. The bag or sheath has a seam up one 
side which is sewn up after the splints are put in. The knitting 
needle can be inserted anywhere between the interstices of the sticks 
without having to look for a single hole, as in the other forms of 
knitting sheaths. 

Mr. Thomas Matheson, of Oldgate Street, Morpeth, Northumberland, 
has been good enough to send the knitting stick here figured (fig. 3). He 
states that it was given to his mother when she was about fourteen years old. 
It is 8 ins. long by } in. square, with a slot at the top for a small ball (now 




P'ig. 2. — Knitting Stick belonging to Miss^Livett. 
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missing), and a slot at the bottom for fixing it on the apron string. It is 
ornamented with chevron patterns, cut with a pocket knife, and two hearts. 
It is inscribed " M. Oliver, June 24, 1830." 





Fig. 3. — Knitting Stick belonging to 
Mr. T. Matheson, of Morpeth. 



Fig. 4. — Knitting Stick in the 
Collection of Mrs. K. E. Head. 



Mrs. R. E. Head has kindly sent photographs of six knitting sticks in 
her collection with the following particulars concerning them : — 

Fig. 4. — Purchased at Wimborne, Dorset ; of wood, 9^ ins. long by \ in. 
wide ; on one side the date 1686, and on the other the initials "M. T." 
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Fig. 5 (a). — Of wood ; 6 ins. long by f in. square; with cross-slot for belt; 
three sides ornamented and one plain ; having sliding ball in groove at top. 

Fig. 5 (b). — Of silver; 7^ ins. long; ornamented with mouldings and 
stars ; purchased at Oxford. 




ah c d c 

KJg. 5. — Kniuing Sticks in ihe Collection of Mrs. R E. Head. 

Fig. 5 (c). — Of wood; 8^ ins. long; with vertical slot for belt; ornamented 
with hearts, and inscribed "S. C. 1751"; purchased at Oxford. 

Fig. 5 (d). — Turned specimen, of wood. 

Fig. 5 (e). — Made of finely plaited quills; purchased from a dealer 
in London. 
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NOTES ON A CAIRN AT KINSTEARY, NAIRN. 

I HAD long wished to dig into and examine a very picturesque mound on the 
estate of Kinstear}^ about two miles east of Nairn, and in the early summer of 
last year Mr. Robertson, factor for Cawdor, having obtained permission from 
the agent of Lady Gordon Cathcart, of Clunie, Mr. McDonald, we proceeded 
to open the mound. 

It is hardly necessary to give any description of the place, as the plan of 
the mound and the photographs of the cist illustrate it perfectly. 

There is an avenue of one row of six large standing stores proceeding 
from the circle round the cairn ; the stones are 7 ft. high and 27 ft. apart, 
with one missing. There had very likely been two rows at one time, but in 




Fig. I. — Cist in Cairn at Kinsteary, Nairnshire. 

common with many other circles in Scotland the stones had been removed 
and broken up for building or road-making purposes. The mound has a 
ditch and vallum round about it (fig. 2). It is worth observing that the 
second and third stones on the line are in their original positions quite 
erect, and if a straight line is taken over the tops of these two stones to the 
cist it will strike the centre of the grave. This would seem to show that the 
row of standing stones served as pointers to the place of interment. 

We cut right through the centre of the mound, and found it to consist 
largely of round stones artificially thrown together, but jmrt of the mound was 
a natural sandbank. It was in the sand, slightly off the centre, that we came 
upon the cist. 2 ft. 5 ins. long by i ft. 6 ins. wide. It had been a very care- 
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Kig. 2. — Plan of Cairn at Kinsteary, Nairnshire. 

Note. — The third stone is slightly out of its place^ but a straight line drawn over 
the top)s of the first and second stone strikes the cist. 
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fully constructed grave, but unfortunately the stones were of a very brittle 
nature, and the cover broke in two before the photograph was taken, and a 
small corner stone was displaced. 

No urn or bones were found, and the bottom was not paved ; not a scrap 
of a bone remained, and the cist was full of sand to the top. The burial 
could not have been a cremated one, as not a speck of charcoal or burnt 
bone was found. It appeared to me, all things considered, to have been 




Fig. 3. — Cist in Cairn at Kinsteary, Nairnshire. 

probably the cist of a very young person, and the absolute want of any 
remains could be accounted for by the eating away properties of the sand in 
which the cist was placed. I know a burial ground in Morayshire where the 
same kind of sand exists, and in it not a scrap of bone will be found fifty 
years after an interment. It may be of some interest to add that in a gravel 
bank a few hundred yards away from this spot a number of urns and graves 
were found a good many years ago when gravel was being carted away for 
road-making purposes. 

Hugh W. Young. 

ON A SEPULCHRAL GROUP IN THE CORPORATION 
MUSEUM, COLCHESTER. 

The annexed interesting little group represents a sepulchral deposit found 
some years back at Colchester, and now preserved in the " Joslin Collection " 
in the Corporation Museum. 

The little vases, or pocula^ which are 5 ins. and 4^ ins. in height 
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respectively, are of a reddish brown ware, and are remarkable for the 
lustrous metallic glaze of greenish hue with which they are covered. This is 
probably due to over-firing, as one of the vessels is obviously cracked and 
distorted by the fierce heat of the kiln, and it is on this vase (No. 76) that 
the metallic appearance of the slip, with which it is painted both inside and 
out, is strongest. 

Both the vases are ornamented with designs in white slip, or engobe^ the 
scroll work on No. 75 being of a peculiarly graceful character. In each case 




Sepulchral Group in the Colchester Museum. 
(From a Photograph by W. Gill, Colchester.) 

this decoration is enclosed between two horizontal lines of small vertical 
indentations. 

The jet pins and amiillce found with the vases call for no special 
comment, other than that the latter had been worn together, as evidenced by 
the fact that each bangle shows signs of wear on one side only, the result 
of friction. 

The photograph is by Mr. William Gill, of Colchester. 

Arthur G. Wright, 

Curator, 
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FALSE SHEKELS: A POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the publication of an article on the subject of forgeries and imitations 
of the Jewish shekel (The Reliquary and Illustrated Archaologist^ 1902),' 
Dr. Julius Cahn, of Frankfort-on-Main, has directed my attention to two 
points which it seems desirable to put on record in the same journal. In a 
communication' made to the Numismatic Society of Berlin, Herr Dannenberg 
alludes to the common " shekels " with modem square Hebrew characters as 
having been made by Emmerich, a burgomaster of Gorlitz : Emmerich, 
after returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, erected a reproduction of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and, to those who came to see it, gave these shekels as 
souvenirs. As confirming the opinion that these pieces are comparatively 
old, Herr Dannenberg refers to the fact that a specimen was contained in the 
parcel of coins deposited in 167 1 in the ball of the steeple of the Church of 
St. Nicholas at Berlin.' Herr Dannenberg does not mention the date of 
Emmerich, and, in a courteous reply to an inquiry addressed to him, regrets 
that he can give me no information a^to this matter. We may, however, he 
thinks, assume that the shekel which \ he mentioned is not older than about 
1 67 1, as the workmanship is too poor. Finally, he adds that these 
shekels, which are generally of lead, are very common, and certainly not 
made to deceive collectors. 

The evidence adduced in my previous communication made it quite 
certain that shekels of this type existed as early as 1604, and almost certain 
that they existed in 1552. Of the workmanship of the specimen from 
St. Nicholas' Church I am quite ready to believe that it is too bad to be 
much older than 167 1 ; in fact, the vast majority of the specimens extant, 
whether in lead or any other metal, are of wretched workmanship. But that 
is merely due to their having been reproduced from bad casts of bad casts — 
and so on, to as many degrees as one pleases — of the original sixteenth 
century model. Pieces of this kind, being popular, would be copied and 
reproduced in enormous quantities ; the later copies would be worse than the 
earlier ; and comparatively few, if any, of the better, early specimens would 
run the chance of being preserved. 

In the Tribuna of the Uffizii at Florence is a painting of the school of 
Lucas van Leyden, representing Christ with the instruments of the Passion.* 
Mr. Cahn noticed that the thirty pieces of silver which figure in this picture 
are clearly thirty of our well-known imitations of the shekel. On the 
photograph from which the accompanying illustration is produced, it is quite 
obvious that this is the case ; the reproduction is naturally less clear. The 



» The article has since been republished, so far as concerns the censer-pieces, as an 
appendix to the English edition of Mr. Th. Reinach*s Jewish Coins (1903). 

•' Berliner Munzblatter^ xxiv. (Apr. 1903), p. 261. 

' Zciischrift fur Numismatiky vi., p. 139. 

< Evrard, Lmas de Leyde et Albert Diirer (1884), p. 660, No. 324 ( = Michiels 56); 
Lafenestre, La Peinture en Europe^ Florence^ p. 50, No. 1 143. 
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top piece on the left-hand pile shows the censer, that on the right-hand 
pile the branch. Of the four pieces lying in front, two have the censer side, 
a third the branch side, uppermost ; the fourth is covered. On the piece 
leaning against one of the piles, the censer is again clearly displayed. 

I have described this picture as being of the school of Lucas van Leyden. 
In Evrard it is accepted as an authentic work of Lucas ; Lafenestre regards 
the attribution as uncertain. So far as I have been able to ascertain, there is 




Xhe Thirty Pieces ot Silver : from a Picture of the School of Lucas van Leyden, Florence. 

no doubt that it belongs to about the time of Lucas ; at latest, it can hardly 
be brought down much below 1530, the approximate date of that painter's 
death. The new evidence, therefore, enables us to trace the existence of the 
censer-pieces as far back as the first third of the fifteenth century. In the 
unfortunate absence of further information about Burgomaster Emmerich, I 
can only suggest that, if he is later than this period, his name must have 
become wrongly attached to the invention of this piece, simply because he 
issued a number of copies of it. 

G. F. Hill. 
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Notices of New Publications. 



" Dat Boexken Vander Missen : The Booklet of the Mass," by 
Brother Gherit Vander Gonde, 1507. Edited for the Alcuin Club 
by Percy Dearmer, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.). — The chief feature 
of this book is the series of thirty-four plates, accurately reproduced from 
woodcuts of the beginning of the sixteenth century, which illustrate, in due 
progression, the order of the Mass. Dr. Rock, in The Church of One Father, 
many years ago referred to a French version of this tractate, which was issued 
in 1529 under the title U Inter pritation et Signification de la Messe, as a " very 
rare but truly valuable work." Mr. Dearmer's industry has now discovered 
that this devotional work was originally issued at Antwerp in Flemish or 
Dutch. The earliest perfect edition known (probably the third) was that 
issued in 1507, of most of which this is a reproduction. An English 
version came out in 1532, entitled The Interpretation and Sygnyfycacyon of the 
Masse, but it lacks all the plates. Mr. Dearmer's plan in dealing with this 
book is to give the plate on the left-hand page, with the Flemish comment, 
and an English version on the right-hand page, adding comments chiefly 
explanatory of the plate. As the Alcuin Club was founded for encouraging 
and assisting the practical study of ceremonial, and the arrangement of 
churches and their furniture and ornaments, such a work as this is peculiarly 
valuable. Certain features are common to the whole series of pictures. 
There are two altar lights which stand directly on the altar, but " the altar- 
cross is conspicuous only its absence." The altar is always covered " v^ith a 
carpet of silk or other decent stuff," and v^ith a fair linen cloth. The original 
English version of this booklet is of much interest in some of its phrases. 
On the title-page is added to the words, " Go to the Holy Sacrament " of the 
original, "or table of our Savyour Jhesu Chryste," illustrating the pre- 
Reformation use of the word " table " for " altar." Modem controversy over 
the meaning of rubrics in the Church of England is aptly significantly illus- 
trated in the account of the position of the priest at the beginning of Mass, 
for the words are almost exactly those of the Book of Common Prayer : 
" How the preest . . . doth beggune the Masse at the one syde of the aulter." 
The picture shows that the word side meant one part of the front of the altar, 
and not the end. It must not, however, be supposed that this book is only of 
value to liturgeologists or controversial theologians. The woodcuts illustrate 
social customs and costumes of the laity as well as of the priesthood, and 
much information as to the ecclesiological practices of the times can be 
gleaned from these well-edited pages. 

' British Family Names," by the Rev. Henry Barber, M.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. (Elliot Stock). — This second edition has been "revised, 
enlarged, and improved." " Many errors have been rectified, but the wTiter 
is conscious of defects still existing, which time, experience, and further 
research may help to overcome." The book in its amended form may prove 
useful as a basis on which to build more critical and reliable work. The 
classification of Domesday names is useful. 
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"The Scottish Historical Review, being a New Series of the 
Scottish Antiquary, Established 1886." (Glasgow: James Maclehose 
and Sons.) No. i, October, 1903. — If the subsequent numbers of this new 
quarterly magazine maintain the high character of the first, it can hardly fsul 
to succeed, as we most sincerely hope it will. Amongst the archaeological 
articles of special interest we may call attention to those on "Treasure 
Trove," by Dr. Joseph Anderson ; "An English Letter of Gospatric," by 
Rev. James Wilson ; and " The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland," by 
R. C. Graham, F.S.A. The "Notes and Comments," dealing with the 
practical work of Scottish archaeologists going on at present, will be most 
valuable to those who are unfortunate enough to be outside what has been 
more or less humorously called "the Scottish area." It is not everyone 
south of the Tweed who cares to wait a year or two until the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland are published in order to find out 
what our northern confreres have been doing recently. 

"Old English Doorways," by \V. Galsworthy Davie and Henry 
Tanner, Jun. (B. T. Batsford), is an attractive volume which does equal 
credit to the authors and the publisher. The letterpress and drawings for 
blocks in the text have been supplied by Mr. Tanner, and the plates are 
collotype reproductions of Mr. Galsworthy Davie's excellent photographs. 
The examples have been selected with care from various parts of England, 
so as to give a series of typical doorways, almost exclusively of domestic 
buildings, dating from the sixteenth century to the time of the brothers 
Adams. A finely proportioned doorway, especially if approached by a flight 
of steps, gives an air of distinction to a house, which may be otherwise devoid 
of architectural pretension. Compare, for instance, the wide entrances of the 
old London town mansions in Russell Square or Portland Place, with the 
narrow slit in the wall through which the City clerk has to squeeze himself 
when he goes home to the suburbs, and the appalling vulgarity of the jerry- 
builder's 18 inch doorway becomes at once apparent. It is no doubt possible 
to go to the opposite extreme and over-elaborate the design of the entrance 
to a house until it becomes almost offensively prominent. This is, to a 
certain extent, the fault of some of the doorways of the early Renaissance 
period, as at Bramshill House, Hants, where the vertical lines of the 
projecting pilasters on each side of the porch are continued upwards to the 
level of the roof. Some of the Queen Anne doorways suffer from being over- 
loaded with not too well designed carving. There are still many specimens 
belonging to this period in London in Queen Anne's Gate and the neigh- 
bourhood of Great Ormond Street. Paradoxical as it may appear, it was 
the survival of Gothic feeling after the Renaissance which spoilt much of the 
Elizabethan and even later work by diluting the purity of classical art. For 
this reason the pedimented and shell doorways of the eighteenth century, 
after the Gothic tradition had completely died out, are much the most 
pleasing of those illustrated by Messrs. Davie and Tanner. Especially to be 
commended are the examples at Wimbome, Dorset (Plate 41), and Northam, 
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Sussex (Plate 57). Of another class, having a A^indow on each side of the 
door, good examples are illustrated at Burwash (Plate 66) and Hellingly 
(Plate 67), both in Sussex. Inigo Jones' doorway, of St. Helens, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, dated 1633 (given on Plate 23), shows what splendid effect 
a master of the craft of building in stone can produce by a few well chosen 
mouldings and the restricted use of ornament. We cannot give " Old 
English Doorways" greater praise than by saying that the work of 
every one connected with its production (not even forgetting the much- 
maligned printer's devil) has been thoroughly well done. There are other 
doorways, such as those in the old stone houses in the north of England, to 
which the authors might devote a supplemental volume when they are in the 
humour and have leisure. 

** Greek Art," by H. B. Walters (Methuen & Co.), forms one of a 
series of ** Little Books on Art," and is bound in an artistically designed 
cover, well printed, and fully illustrated. The volume contains a very read- 
able summary of what is known of Greek sculpture, architecture, painting, 
\ases, bronzes, terra-cottas, gems, and coins. In order to compress the 
information into a comparatively small space the attention of the reader is 
directed to the best representative specimens of ea< h period, and there is no 
room for padding, which is a distinct advantage. The illustrations, forty in 
number, are apparently collotype plates. The majority are everything that 
can be desired, but in a few cases the scale has been unduly reduced by 
endeavouring to crowd too many objects into the available space. This 
little book will serve as a useful introduction to the larger works on the 
subject. 

" Britlsh Museum: A (iuiDE to the Antiquities ok the Bronze 
Age." (Names of Author and Publisher not given, but can be purchased 
at the Museum). — In an ideal museum where the specimens were arranged 
• in the order of their development and sufficiently fully described on the 
labels a guide would be superfluous. In such a collection as we have 
imagined the labels would be illustrated by specimens rather than the 
specimens described by labels. If it were to be suggested to the average 
museum curator that wherever there is a gap in a series it should be filled 
by a cast, reproduction, or photograph, his hair would stand on end with 
amazement. All that he cares about is to secure original specimens and 
to arrange them in such a way as to produce a good decorative effect, after 
the fashion of trophies of arms in a baronial hall. The educational value of 
the collection is thus sacrificed on the altar of museum tradition. However, 
granting the necessity of a guide in the case of the British Museum, the 
volume now under review " supplies a long-felt want " as the advertisements 
say, and is really a marvellously cheap shilling's-worth. The previously- 
issued Stone Age Guide was appropriately bound in a stone or slate-coloured 
cover, and the sequel is bound in an olive green cover suggestive of bronze, 
with silver printing, no doubt symbolical of the shilling the visitor has to pay 
for the Guide, In the Introduction several controversial points are raised, 
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such as the possible existence of a Copper Age, the origin of the Aryans, 
ethnology of the Celt, and with regard to all of these questions the Guide 
leaves his unfortunate guidee in a state of delightful uncertainty. It would 
appear that in order to be up to date it is necessary to upset all our most 
cherished theories. What has the wretched Aryan infant done that its cradle 
should be dragged about from one part of Asia to the other and then half 
across Europe, until as a last indignity it is ducked in the Mediterranean basin ? 
The Guide prefers to spell Celt with a K so as to prevent any confusion 
with the word " celt " often applied to an axe-head of stone or bronze, but 
what is meant by the difference between the " Kelts of Philology " and 
the " Kelts of History " (as explained on p. 1 5 ) we altogether fail to under- 
stand. The portion of the Guide which deals with the contents of the cases 
is a conscientious piece of work, thoroughly well done and fully illustrated. 
The diagram on p. 40 showing the evolution of the bronze axe-head is 
particularly instructive, and a copy of it placed in the case containing the 
so-called celts would help to educate the public. Many of the objects 
described are of exceptional interest, such as the dagger from the Thames 
{^%, 48), the magnificent gold-studded spear-head from the Thames at 
Taplow, the ornamented chalk drums from Folkton (figs. 86 and 87), and a 
sun-disc from Ireland (fig. 146), similar to the Danish example recently illus- 
trated in The Reliquary, A very good plate is given of two riveted cauldrons 
of the Hallstatt period (facing p. 48 but described on p. 29). It is not quite 
apparent why illustrations are given of Pictish Towers or Brochs in 
Scotland belonging to the Early Iron Age. The best examples of inhabited 
sites of the Bronze Age are those explored by the late General Pitt-Rivers 
in Dorsetshire and minutely described in his privately-printed monographs. 
We can find no reference in the Guide to the works either of Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers or Prof. Boyd Dawkins, which would seem to indicate that the 
consulting library in Mr. C. H. Read's department is somewhat limited in its 
scope. In describing the urn of Bronwen the Fair, on p. 32, no indication 
is given that the reason for associating this urn with her is because of the 
passage in the story of " Bran wen the Daughter of Llyr *' in the Madinogion^ 
" And they made her a four- sided grave and buried her upon the banks of 
the Alaw " (see D. Nutt's edition, p. 40). The urn was found exactly as 
described in a cist of flag-stones within a cairn about twelve paces from the 
river Alaw. The Guide states, with some show of reason, that the round 
barrows belong to the Early Bronze Age, but we are not enlightened as to 
what has become of the burials of the Late Bronze Age. The Guide, on 
p. 25, advocates the view that bronze was first introduced into Britain by a 
non-Aryan people and not by the Goidelic Celts. Well ! all we can say is, 
that if the Guide is right in this assertion, Prof. Boyd Dawkins is all wrong in 
his Early Man in Britain and his subsequent presidential addresses given at 
the meetings of different archaeological societies. We must leave our readers 
to choose which authority they will swear by. The art and symbolism of the 
Bronze Age are hardly touched upon at all. Perhaps the reason of this 
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is that rock sculptures cannot be represented in the Museum except by 
means of casts, drawings, or photographs. We hope that no adverse 
criticisms we have made will deter the Museum authorities from continuing 
the work they have so well begun. 

"Man as Artist and Sportsman in the PALi«0LiTHic Period," by 
Robert Munro, LL.D. (Edinburgh : Robert Grant & Son), is a reprint 
from the Proceedings of the Royai Society flf Edinburgh, We gave notice some 
time ago that we should not review any publications which were bound with 
wire clips, but as everything Dr. Munro writes is treated in an interesting 
manner we make an exception in his favour on this occasion only. Many 
of the incised sketches on bone illustrated are old friends, although none 
the less welcome for that. The carvings and paintings of animals on the 
walls of the Grotte de la Mouthe and the cave of Combarelles in the South 
of France, are not so familiar to English readers. Dr. Munro is a thorough- 
going believer in the extreme doctrines of evolution, and carries his theories 
much further than we are prepared to follow him. In our opinion, evolution 
only explains a very small portion of the scheme of creation, and behind it 
must be forces of which we possess no knowledge whatever. Prof W. Boyd 
Dawkins in his Early Man in Britain (p. 495) says: "The River-drift man 
first comes before us, endowed with all human attributes, and without any 
signs of closer alliance with the lower animals than is presented by savages of 
to-day." Certainly the artistic talent shown by the cave man in depicting the 
reindeer and mammoth with which he was contemporary, go a long way to 
prove the fallacy of the Darwinian man-monkey theories. How in the name 
of common sense can the doctrine of the survival of the fittest be made to 
explain the development of such artistic faculties as those exhibited by the 
cave men ? However, let those who wish to hear what an able advocate for 
the opposite view has to say by all means read Dr. Munro's most interesting 
pamphlet. Dr. Munro concludes by putting into the mouth of a Palaeolithic 
man a diatribe against modem civilisation which would do credit to " Rita," 
and the worst of it is that nearly all the denunciations are thoroughly well 
deserved. We heartily agree with all he says about the cowardly futility of 
sport as practised with modem arms of precision, in which the sportsman 
runs no risk and his game has no chance. The only thing we are sorry for 
is that Dr. Munro did not have a word to say about the drunken helots who 
drive motor cars. Dr. Munro prophesies that the end of our present civilisa- 
tion will come when the supply of the necessaries of life becomes insufficient 
to meet the wants of our ever-increasing population. Then the law of the 
survival of the fittest will have free play, and we shall retum to the good old 
Palaeolithic times once more. With Lord Macaulay's New Zealander on the 
ruins of London Bridge in our mind, we venture to remark that it is somewhat 
dangerous to prophesy unless you know. 

" Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey," by Walter Johnson and 
WiLUAM Wright. With a chapter on " Flint," by B. C. Polkinghornk. 
With numerous illustrations and maps by Sidney Harrowing and 
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Frank Percy Smith. (LcMidon: Elliot Stock).— The hy^ gentlemen who 
are jointly responsible for the contents of this volume deserve encourage- 
ment for their honest attempt to illustrate and elucidate the prehistoric 
antiquities of a corner of Surrey in which some very remarkable discoveries 
have been made during recent years. Perhaps the first impression 
produced on opening this little book is one of surprise at the wealth of 
materials which is to be found in the writings of those who have long made 
a careful study of the antiquities of this district. With such materials, 
aided and supplemented by the results of their own observations, it mi>iht 
have been hoped that a book of really solid scientific value would have 
been produced. Instead of this we find that a large proportion of the matter 
is composed of rambling, chatty gossip about subjects which are only very 
remotely, if at all, related to the Neolithic Age. Such subjects as London 
Stone and the Mayor of Garratt are introduced into the book and discussed 
at length, whilst the writings of Rudyard Kipling, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
etc., are laid under contribution to turn periods and emphasise sentiments. 
We have no wish to judjt;e harshly, but it really must be obvious to all that 
this is not in harmony with the scientific method usually adopted by modem 
archaeologists. 

In their anxiety to make their story complete, the writers of this book have 
accepted practically every theory that has been advanced, without regard to its 
authority or probability. Having expressed their views as to the genuineness 
of our old friends the ** eolithic implements," they go on to discuss palaeo- 
lithic and " mesolithic " implements as if they were germane to the title 
chosen for the book. Not content with this, they carry on the story through 
the ages of bronze and iron, through Roman, Saxon, and even Mediaeval periods. 

We are quite ready to admit that some of the objections we have raised 
are of the nature of differences of opinion. Let us now turn to one or two 
statements of fact. We are told (p. 35) that about 150 hut circles, chiefly 
at Hayes, Keston, and West Wickham, were excavated by or under the super- 
intendence of Mr. George Clinch. Now, it so happens that we have followed 
Mr. Clinch's explorations pretty closely, and we doubt if he has excavated 
more than twenty-five examples at the utmost. At any rate we have been 
unable to find any statement pointing to a greater number. 

Again, on p. 74, we are informed that " the record of Roman coins is fully 
treated in the Victoria history of the county." The writers were unaware, 
apparently, that the Roman period in the Surrey volumes has, for special 
reasons, not only not yet been published, but is not yet written. 

It is much to be regretted that the work of compiling this volume did not 
fall to abler hands. The intention of the fist gentlemen who produced the 
book was doubtless good, but the result of their labours must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory. 

The illustrations of the book, for which Messrs. F. P. Smith and 
S. Harrowing are jointly responsible, are most unsatisfactory. On p. 56, 
for instance, is a pen-and-ink sketch whic h has been pronounced very like a 
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cabbage by several of our friends, but upon further scrutiny we think it more 
like a section of the southern suburbs of Ix)ndon in an eighteenth century 
map. Seriously, however, we never saw any piece of flint, either naturally or 
artificially shaped, to which it could be said to have the most remote likeness. 
This sketch, as the initials suggest, is the work of Mr. Harrowing, so perhaps 
it represents a flint which has been damaged by an agricultural implement. 
However, as it is called a "Pot-boiler," it may possibly be meant for a 
cabbage after all. 

Page 151, again, displays some terrible examples of unsatisfactory pictures. 
Figs. 20 and 21, which are described respectively as " Javelin-head " and 
** Triangular Knife," and both as "twice natural size," are evidently printed 
from blocks prepared from third-rate washed drawings. The " Celt 
(Woomansteme)," which it is explained is " from a photograph " (much out of 
focus, we presume), has no indication of scale. The pen-and-ink drawings 
on pp. 160 and 161 are also very poor, displaying a feeble conception of 
the proper method of representing high lights and shadows. Why photo- 
graphs taken direct from the objects could not have been employed as 
illustrations we cannot conceive. 

Speaking of illustrations, we are bound to say that we cannot see any 
reason why the poor drawing of Ashtead Church on p. 1 08 should have been 
given. It is not interesting artistically and cannot have any possible relation 
to the neolithic men of Surrey or any other part of the kingdom. The 
" Thames-side Hamlet " on p. 42, with the neatly pollarded willows in the 
background, and the Late Celtic Urn pictured on p. 162, are equally 
unsuitable in such a book as this. 

We have found so much to object to already that we are rather dis- 
appointed that there is nothing left that we can honestly praise. The chapter 
(xvii.) named "The Pleasures of 'Flinting,' " for example, simply shows the 
collector's joys and sentiments : the scientific side is quite neglected. 

Should another edition be called for we trust the authors will be able to 
give us some more up-to-date information and some more precise facts about 
discoveries that have been made in the district some years, and of which full 
accounts have been published. 

News Items and Comments. 



THORPE-ARNOLD FONT. 
To THE Editor of "The Reliquary." 

Sir, — I see in the January number of The Reliquary that Mr. Heneage 
Legge calls me over the coals for the statement that "the dog-tooth is 
far more often seen in the work of the late-Norman or Transition period than 
in the Early English." 

To this I added " particularly in doorways." This on my part was an 
entire mistake. I should have put, as I meant to do, " particularly on fonts,'' 
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How I came to make this error, or how I passed it in the proof, I cannot 
imagine. This, however, still leaves open the question as to which of the two 
above-mentioned styles the dog-tooth is the more common. 

From my own observation, which is chiefly confined to Derbyshire, 
Devonshire, and Bucks, I think I may safely claim the disputed point. 

In Derbyshire I can only call to mind one doorway, at Ashbourne, 
ornamented with the dog-tooth, and of Early English date. The chancel 
and north transept of this church are both Early English, but have no trace 
of this ornament There is only one font in this county of this style with 
the dog-tooth, at Norton, and is the only example among all those given by 
Paley, thus ornamented. In Devonshire I know of no single instance of the 
use of the dog-tooth in Early English work, while its parent, the " star," 
abounds in the trans-Norman. The Early English church of Haccombe is 
devoid of the dog-tooth. 

The following fonts of trans-Norman date have the true dog-tooth on 
them : — Twyford, Leicester ; VValtham-on the-Wolds, in the same county, 
which has also interlaced round-headed arcading ; Tickencote, Rutland, has 
also the same sort of arcade. At St. Cubert's, in Cornwall, is a true 
Norman font of regular Cornish design with the star ornament in course of 
transition to the dog-tooth. The " petals " are expanded like the latter, and 
the centres are raised also, but the line of division between them is still 
retained. At Lichfield Cathedral is a trans-Norman doorway with dog-tooth 
between the shafts. 

The most striking example of my point is at the remote village of 
Monyash, Derbyshire. Here are three sedilia and a piscina under round- 
headed arches, which on their outer order are ornamented with as true a 
string of dog-tooth as ever graced work of a somewhat later period than this. 
Should this interest Mr. Legge, I will send him a photograph with pleasure. 
This string ends in a Norman type of corbel-head. The Early English 
chapel of St. John, Belper, Derbyshire, has no trace of the dog-tooth. The 
fact of the dog-tooth not being peculiar to the Early English period, as is the 
" ball flower " to the succeeding Decorated, and of its parentage and early 
youth being Norman, greatly influences me in my argument. It was, no doubt, 
rash to hazard the opinion I did, but perhaps Mr. Legge will see that I have 
seen the dog-tooth chiefly in the trans-Norman from what few instances I can 
call to mind. I should perhaps have added, "from my personal observation." 

It always strikes me that the dog-tooth, when used in the Early English 
period, is out of place, as the whole beauty of this style lies in its lightness 
and faithful representation of natural foliage, not in regular and geometrically 
inclined figures such as the dog-tooth. 

I am sure that the reason of raising the centre of the Norman star and 
forming the dog-tooth was the desire to abolish the dividing line between, 
thereby causing a natural division of light and shade. What does Mr. Legge 
consider as " star " ornament if that on the Fincham font is not '* star," but 
a ** trellis"? From what I can see from the illustration in The Reliquary, 
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there is not a particle of difference between this and the design so common to 
Devon fonts, and some Cornish ones. Why does Mr. Legge quote, or at 
least partially quote, my words regarding the figure with the dragons ? I also 
suggested its being either St. George or St. Michael, and threw doubt on its 
being a representation of an ordinary combat. I said, " This evidently depicts 
no ordinary combat, or else why the halo and cross on the shield '' ? 

Yours faithfully, 

G. Le Blanc Smith. 



DISCOVERY OF A BRONZE AGE CEMETERY IN THE 
ISLE OF PORTLAND. 

In June, 1903, there was published in some of the London daily news- 
papers a brief paragraph to the effect that several earthem vessels containing 
fragments of bone, &c., had been unearthed a little below the surface of the 
soil in the Isle of Portland. During a stay of some weeks at Weymouth in 
September following I had an opportunity of making some inquiries locally 
as to the nature of the objects discovered. I was able to procure only a few 
facts, but it seems desirable that even these should be placed on permanent 
record, leaving it for someone with a more particular knowledge of the matter 
to chronicle the discovery in detail. 

The urns seem to have been first noticed by Mr. Warren, the master of 
St. George's School, Weston, in the course of removing the soil above the 
rock on land belonging to Mr. F. J. Barnes. Mr. Warren informs me that 
the whole of the site on which the urns were found has now been destroyed 
in connection with quarrying works. The urns were about forty in number, 
and were found 3 ft. or less below the surface. They were arranged in rows 
running generally east and west. They were placed in some cases only 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. apart, and in one case one slab of stone covered two urns. The urns 
were generally about 5 ins. in diameter at the bottom, widening to 9 or 10 ins. 
at the top, and about i ft. in height. In some cases there is, or rather was, a 
rim near the top, but unfortunately no perfect example, as far as I could 
gather, has been preserved. A clue of some value in fixing the period to which 
the urns belong has been preserved in the form of rough pencil sketches, 
showing the general form of the vessels and a fragment of ornamentation 
produced by a series of four parallel lines arranged in triangle form. The 
ornament, the fabric, and the form of the vessels, besides the remains of 
cremation interments contained in them, point pretty clearly to the Bronze 
Age as the period to which they must be assigned, in spite of the statement in 
a local newspaper {The Southern Times, 27th June, 1903) that the urns "are 
of Neolithic type." One or two small fragments of pottery in the Dorset 
County Museum, at Dorchester, which are believed to be of the Weston urns, 
are of coarse texture, entirely shaped by hand, and about a quarter of an inch 
or a little over in thickness. 

Addiscombe. George Clinch. 
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THE ancient tombs found in Palestine are mostly artificial caves 
cut out of the rock. They may consist of one or more 
chambers, which are specially prepared with a number of 
graves, those most commonly found being koktm, or long 
narrow shafts running into the chamber wall ; bench graves, or stone 
benches projecting from the wall of the chamber, and arcosolia, which 
are bench graves with arched roofs, sunk into the walls of the 
chambers. 

Evidently such tombs were adapted for a limited number of 
individuals. Therefore, when the graves became filled up, they had to 
be either permanently closed or else cleared for later interments. The 
former course was probably often followed by wealthy families, but 
the prohibitive expense of quarrying out new chambers made the latter 
course a necessity in the majority of cases. It may be noticed in 
passing that the non-permanence of the burials is no doubt a reason 
for the disappointing absence of inscriptions in Palestinian tombs. 
Accordingly, as the bones were cleared from the graves, they were 
thrown into small chambers or pits that were specially prepared for 
1 1 
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them. But in the later tombs (about 200 B.C. and onwards) the bones 
of each individual were collected into ossuaries. These were small 
rectangular cases cut from soft limestone, and deposited in the 
chambers. Fig. i shows the interior of a tomb-chamber containing 
ossuaries. 

The average length of an ossuary is from 2\ to 3 ft, and its 
breadth and depth about i ft. They are slightly narrower below 
than above, and often have four small feet. Occasionally smaller ones 




Fig. I. — Interior of a Tomb-Chamber containing Ossuaries. 

are found measuring about 11 ins., an example of which may be 
seen in fig. 2, but these are uncommon, and were probably used for 
containing children's bones. The sides of the ossuaries are frequently 
ornamented with various designs cut on the surface. The designs 
are of many varieties. Those that are most common consist of circles 
containing sexfoils, inside panels defined by zig-zag lines, as in figs. 
3 to 9. There is, however, a considerable variety of other types of 
design, some of which are figured in the accompanying illustrations. 
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Thus, that in fig. lo is composed entirely of roughly drawn 
horizontal and perpendicular zig-zag lines. This type is not so common. 
Again, in fig. 2 will be seen an ossuary bearing a beautifully drawn 
acanthus, with a circle on each side containing an eight-leaved flower. 
The design and execution of this specimen are exceptionally good. 

The ornamentation is generally on the side which is exposed in the 
position of the ossuary in the tomb, and sometimes on each end. 
Almost all of those ornamented are enriched with a coat of paint, 
either red, or, less commonly, yellow in colour. The ossuary in fig. 3 
has a peculiarity which I have not seen in any other. The whole 




Fig. 2. — Group of Ossuaries. 

surface is washed over with a coat of pale red, but in the design the 
circles and lines dividing the panels are marked out in a deep red 
colour. The ossuaries shown in this figure were found at El 'Aisawiyeh, 
which is a small village north-east of the Mount of Olives. 

Many ossuaries have inscriptions scratched on them ; they are also 
painted, and even written with charcoal. These inscriptions are to be 
found on the long or short sides of the boxes : on the horizontal rim, 
on the covers, or among the ornamentation. They are found written 
in Greek and Hebrew, and generally contain merely the names, with 
occasionally particulars of the parentage of the individual whose bones 
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Figs. 3 to 5. — Ornamentation of Ossuaries. 
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Figs. 6 to 8. — Ornamentation of Ossuaries. 
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Figs. 3 to 5* — Ornamentation of Ossuaries. 
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Figs. 6 to 8. — Ornamentation of Ossuaries. 
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Fi^s. 9 and lo. Ornamentation of Ossuaries. 

are deposited in the ossuary. Figs. 1 1 and 1 2 show the side and inscribed 
end of an ossuary with an inscription, which I had the good fortune 
to discover some time ago. The translation of the inscription is as 
follows: — "The bones of the family of (or according to another 
rendering, the ossuary of) Nicanor of Alexandria who made the doors," 
with " Nicanor Aleksa," i.e,, Nicanor of Alexandria, in Hebrew letters 
underneath. This inscription is remarkable in having the name in 
Hebrew as well as in Greek, and is further interesting as being the 
memorial of a historical person. Nicanor of Alexandria has been 
identified with the rich Jew who presented the famous "Gate of 
Nicanor " — no doubt the " doors " referred to in the inscription — which 
stood between the Court of the Levites and the Court of the Women 
in Herod's temple, and which is probably the " Beautiful Gate " 
mentioned in Acts iii. 2. 

Ossuaries are usually covered with lids of flat, triangular, 
or semi-cylindrical shape. They are not often carved with designs 
like the boxes, but frequently have some kind of zig-zag pattern or 
frets painted on them. 

I am indebted to the Palestine Exploration Fund for permission 
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Fig. II. — Inscribed Ossuar>'. 




Fig. 12. — Greek and Hebrew Inscriptions on end of Ossuary shown on fig. 11. 

to use the three photographs, figs. 2, 1 1 and 12, which were originally 
executed for their use. 

Gladys Dickson. 
British Consulate, Jerusalem. 
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Notes on a Roman Hydraulus. 

THE Hydraulus or Water Organ of the ancients has always 
proved a source of interest, and for some centuries past of 
speculation also, to mechanicians, musicians, and antiquaries. 
Invented, as we learn from Hero of Alexandria and Hedylus 
of Samos,' by Ctesibius the Egyptian between 300 — 250 B.C., it 
underwent various additions and improvements, until in the early 
centuries of our Christian era it became the admired accompaniment 
of the popular games, and an instrument worthy of musical contests 
and rewards. According to Suetonius, Nero himself had determined 
to enter the lists for victory on the Hydraulus, and, even when his foes 
were rapidly approaching the city of Rome, he occupied his time in 
discussing and suggesting improvements in its construction. 

Owing to its association with the gladiatorial shows and pagan 
orgies, the instrument was proscribed as an element in Christian 
worship ; and although it lingered on in great palaces and costly 
theatres till the sixth century and perhaps later, yet Christian writers 
either ignored it or showed, by their incorrect allusions and rude 
drawings, that the perfect Hydraulus of the Imperial days was 
unknown to them. 

This accounts for the remarkable but general ignorance which 
prevailed in Western Europe during the Middle Ages on the subject, 
details, such as the keys and stops familiar to the Romans, having to be 
re-discovered ; in fact, even the simple principle on which the organ was 
worked became a mystery, and we read of " the water employed to 
deaden the shock caused by the handles of the bellows," or, more 
wonderful still, of " the steam of the boiling water finding its way 
through the pipes and causing them to sound " ; nor was it so many 
years ago that we were told that the sound was produced " by waving 
the air-columns through the means of water " ! 

Now with the revival of classical learning, all doubt as to the 
principle of the Hydraulus should have been set aside ; but an 
unfortunate loss only rendered the mystification more complete. 

1 Philo of Hyzantium {c. 200 B.C.) also speaks of Ctesibius as having invented '* the kind 
of syrinx played by the hands which we call Hydraulis." Doubtless some rudimentary form 
of organ existed before this, evolved from the bagpipe. The invention would therefore 
consist in the application of the principle of water pressure and the addition of key or 
lever mechanism. 
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Two minute descriptions of the instrument have come down to us 
— one, almost contemporary with its invention, in the XivevyjiTiKa of 
Hero ; the other by the Roman architect, Vitruvius Pollio, who is 
supposed to have written his treatise c. \ 5 B.C. Both these accounts 
refer to the drawings accompanying the descriptions, and in both cases 
the drawings are lost. We may, therefore, dismiss as quite unauthentic 
the fanciful representations which are to be found attached to the texts 
of these authors issued from the fourteenth century onward ; though 
M. de la Hire, in his Latin translation of Hero (1693), is much nearer 
the truth than most. 

The whole matter, however, is now thoroughly understood 
through the researches of Chappell (^History of Music, 1874), Loret 
{^Gazette Musicale, 1878), and later writers. In the Revue Arc/iMogique 
(1890), M. Loret has dealt with the subject so thoroughly, and his 
illustrations are so complete, that the principle of the Hydraulus is 
perfectly clear — the water acting on the air as a compressor in the 
same way as lead weights are used on the wind reservoir of our 
modem pneumatic organs. The same principle, in an inverted form, 
is seen in the fire-engine of the present day. 

There is, however, a question still open, and we should like to know 
what was the actual shape and construction of the Hydraulus as it was 
made by the ancients themselves. Previous writers have given us 
illustrations from Roman contorniates and mosaics either showing the 
instrument in use or surrounded by the emblems of victory. Apart 
from the rough and unsatisfactory character of these representations, 
there is one great objection to them ; without exception one aspect 
only of the organ is shown, viz. : the part away from the player, which 
we should call the back of the instrument, but which the Romans 
considered the front and duly decorated as such. We see the 
organist's head appearing above or at the side of the pipes ; we 
observe the blowers toiling at the levers; but what is hidden behind 
the organ only the player knows. 

In 1885, however, there was discovered in the ruins of Carthage a 
small model, made of baked uncoloured clay, representing an 
Hydraulus and its player. The height of the model, now in the 
Museum of St Louis, is 7^^ ins. and the breadth 2J ins. On the 
front (see fig. i), there appears scratched in the clay the word 
POSSESSORIS. This is the name of the maker of the model, and as 
some characteristic lamps from the same source have also been 
discovered, it is evident that this potter was working during the early 
part of the second century A.D. 

The model shows us an organ with two side air-pumps of barrel- 
like form (termed 7ri;f 19 by Hero, " modiolus " by Vitruvius) ; the 
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levers of the pumps were represented either in clay or wood, and 
were inserted in the large holes which appear immediately below 
the front pipes. This was, of course, only an exigency required by 
the potter's art — the levers in the original being centred one on 




Fig. I. — Roman Hydraulus. Pottery Model. Front View. 
(Si2e of original, t-}^ ins. X 2} ins.) 

either side of the body of the instrument. In the middle is seen 
the octagonal water-box (fi(OfiiaKo<;, ara) ; above it is the transverse 
"arcula" or "wind-chest," which is covered by the "sound-board" 
(caput machinae, tcaviav fiovaiKo^), on which are placed nineteen pipes 
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very similar to our modern organ pipes, except that they are all 
of the same diameter. 

Turning to the back of the model (fig. 2), the air-pumps on either 
side and the water-box in the centre will again be noticed. Placed 




Fig. 2. — Roman Hydraulus. Pottery Model. Back View. 

across the latter is a small platform or step on which the organist 
(now, unfortunately, cut down to the waist) is standing. In front 
of him is the keyboard with hinged or centred keys, the "pinnae" 
of Vitruvius and the a^KfoviaKOL TpixdikoL of Hero. When perfect 
the model showed nineteen keys corresponding to the nineteen 
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front pipes {cf, fig. 3). The hole in the keyboard is probably the 
spot to which the right hand of the clay figure was fixed — the 
left hand being occupied either in tuning the pipes or directing 
the blowers. 

In addition to the front pipes there will be observed two other 
rows of pipes, which could be brought into use by turning small 
iron handles placed on the side of the wind-chest, as described 
by Vitruvius, and of which slight traces still remain on the left 
side of the model (fig. 4). Considering its age, the specimen is in 
a remarkably good state of preservation, though the wear and 




Fig. 3. — Roman Hydraulus. Enlarged View of Keyboard. 

tear of eighteen hundred years have obliterated many of the smaller 
details and appiarently diminished the length of the longer front 
pipes. Although the ruins have yielded portions of similar clay 
organs, none are so perfect as this ; and I am much indebted to 
the courteous Director of the Museum at Carthage, the Rev. Pere 
Delattre, for details of this unique " find " and for permission to 
publish the photography of the model. 

In order that these notes may assume a practical form, a complete 
working reproduction of this Hydraulus has been constructed, 
embodying not only the well-known principle of the instrument, 
but the actual form of the organ as it appeared in Roman times. 
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Taking the remaining portion of the organist as a guide, the details 
have been worked out to scale, but for the sake of portability the 
instrument has been restricted to half the size of the real organ, which 
was about 10 ft. high and 4^ ft. in its greatest width. 





Left. 



Right. 



Kig. 4. —Roman Hydraulus. Side Views. 

The working reproduction is shown in figs. 5, 6, and 7. The 
diagrams I. and 11., drawn to scale, will explain the modus operandi. 

A. A. are the air-pumps, one on either side ; each metal cylinder is 
fitted with a wooden plunger B (€/i^o\6i;9, fundulus) covered with 
prepared leather' and furnished with a valve C.^ 

* Cf. Vitruvius. Read ** fundulis ambulatilibus, verticuliscum vectilms conjuncZ/j pellibus 
que lanalis invulu//>." 

'^ Thi'. form of valve, the " assis (axis) ex tt>rno sulwctus" of Vitruvius, is copied from one 
remaining in part of a Roman fire-engine now in the Briiish Museum. In Ctesibius' organ 
ihe valve was a flat plate {irXa-Tvafia'rtov) kept in position by two pins ; in the organ 
described by Vitruvius ihe valves of the air-pumps are an improved form of the same, not only 
fitting more accurately, being disc-shaped with a central boss (cymbaluni), but also rendered 
more sensitive by means of a counterpoise, which in this instance took the shape of a metal 
dolphin. *' Turned " valves (C) are placed by him inside the wind-chest as at F. 
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Diagram I. — liydraulus showing Wind supply and Water principle. 
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The pump levers are centred on either side of the wind-chest at 
D, and in the diagram the longer portion of the handle has been 
omitted.' 

The air is forced from each of the pumps, which are worked 




Fig. 5.— Hydraulus. Working Reproduction. Front View. 

alternately, through a pipe E into the transverse wind-chest G, lifting in 
its passage the little valve F, which, closing again, prevents its return 
as minutely described by Vitruvius. From the wind-chest G there 
passes downwards a pipe H leading into an inverted bell or funnel of 
metal 'J {irvi^ei^, pnigeus) standing on short feet and immersed in 

* In this respect the organ differs somewhat from those described by Hero and Vitruvius. 
According to them the centre pin of the lever is placed on a separate upright rising from the 
stand or base of the organ ; the plunger is therefore pushed up the cylinder, and the valve (of 
** disc" form) is placed on the top ; here the plunger is drawn up and the valve is constructed 
in its centre, a manifest improvement. In figs. 5 and 6 one plunger is shown drawn up. 
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water contained in the box K, called " ara/' because of its altar shape. 
When the air is pumped into the wind-chest, being unable to return, 
it passes down the pipe H and forces the water out of the bell J into 
the box K, the air within being held in a state of compression owing 
to the weight of the expelled water. On the top of the wind-chest is 
the "sound-board " O.O., consisting of an " upper board " (irlva^) and 




Fig. 6. — Hydraulus. Working Reproduction. Back View. 

a *' lower board " {kuvcov), through which holes are bored forming a 
communication between the wind -chest and each of the pipes placed 
in rows above.' 

Between the two ** boards " are inserted metal sliders P.P. (ircofiaTay 
plinthides, regular), one for each note, pierced with holes corresponding 
to those in the sound-board, but in their normal position closing the 

* According lo Vitruvius the ends or feet of the pipes were fitted into small rings 
attached to the sound-V»oard. 
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outlets with their flat and well-oiled surface.' One end of each of these 
sliders, tipped with a wooden head Q {cf, diagram II.)» to prevent 
its being drawn in too far, will be seen projecting in the front of the 
organ immediately below the pipes both in the clay model (fig. i) and 
its reproduction^ (fig. 5). 




Fig. 7. — Hydraulus. Working Reproduction. Side View (left) 

On the other side (see diagram II.) the slider is attached at S by 
a short iron hook to the end of the key lever, the shape of which is 
distinctly shown in the model. On pressing down the boxwood key T 

^ The form of these metal sliders has been taken from some found in a small organ of 
which portions were discovered at Pompeii, and are now in the Museum at Naples. 
Viiruvius describes them as '* oleo subactiv," partly to lessen the friction and partly to stop 
the escape of wind. 

' These slider ends have sometimes been mistaken for keys, thereby giving the instru- 
ment two manuals ; but, not to mention evident objections, the true keys on which the 
organist is playing are, as shown by measurement of the clay model, at least three times the 
length of these projections in the front. 
12 
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which is centred at U, the slider P is pushed through as far as the pin R, 
when its holes coincide exactly with the notes in the sound-board 
and so allow the compressed air to pass up and cause the pipes to 
sound. The sliders in Ctesibius' organ were brought back to their 
original position by means of horn springs and catgut. Vitruvius 
seems to imply that in his day metal springs (ferrea choragia) 
were used. These modelled after the Roman brooch springs have 
been used in the reproduction, and one is shown at V. The keys 
in the real organ were about 8 ins. in length and 2 ins. wide. The 
stops M.M.M. (epitonia) are like small taps and are furnished with 
iron handles (ferrea manubria).' They admit the wind at will 
from the wind-chest G by a small opening L to either or all of 
the three channels N.N.N, cut in the upper part of the wind-chest 
immediately below the holes communicating with the three rows 
of organ pipes. It will be noticed in diagram II. and fig. 7 that 
one of the stops (M) is turned to admit the wind to the front row 
of pipes. 

In addition to the difficulty experienced in working out the 
constructive details of the instrument in a correct and trustworthy 
form, there arose also the intricate question of the musical scale 
employed. Fortunately an anonymous writer of the second 
century A.D. informs us that the Hydraulus players performed in 
six of the Greek scales, of which he gives the names ;» as the 
intervals required by these scales are known, it remained to see 
whether the nineteen keys and pipes would give the required 
compass. This was found to be so, and on this reproduction of 
the Hydraulus any of the extant pieces of Greek or Graeco-Roman 
music adapted to the instrument can be played.^ 



* As the word " epitonia" was applied to the tuning pegs of stringed instruments, the 
form of the handles has been taken from the pegs of a lyre shown in a mural painting found 
at Pompeii. Some MS8. Vitruv. read •*epistomia." 

* Anonymi Scriptio de Musica (Ed. Bellermann), p. 35. 

■* As it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the Hvdraulus from a musical point of 
view so much as from the antiquarian and mechanical standpoint, it must suffice to say that 
the six " tropes" or scales required, viz., the Ilyperlydian, Hyperiastian, Lydian, Phrygian, 
Hypolydian, Hypophrygian (the last a perfect octave below the first) are included in the 
following series of notes : — 

G A Bb Bt] c d eb el] f fjf g g# a bb bt] c» c#» d» e» 
The three rows of pipes are pitched as unison, octave and super-octave. The deepest set are 
stopped pipes and fitted with plugs (as at W) on the principle adopted in the syrinx and 
shown in the pipes of the small Pompeian organ now in the Naples Museum, a slot m the pipe 
allowing the plug to be regulated for tuning or variation of the tonal system by means of a 
small iron pin. The two other rows are open pipes, and are furnished with sliding rings (X), 
as described by the Greek writers {cf. Arisioxenus 21, Plutarch ii. p. 1095, Theophrastus 
H.P. 4, ii. 5, Arcadius Grammaticus, &c.). I must take the present opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness in working out these particulars to Mr. C. F. Ahdy Williams 
and the late Mr. A.J. Hipkins. My special thanks are also due to Miss K. Schlesinger 
for the use of many valuable notes, and for the constant encouragement she has given me 
during the labours of the past four years. 
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Diagram II. — Hydraulus. 
Enlarged Section of Key mechanism and Stop action. 
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As a musical instrument the water organ cannot, of course, be 
compared with our improved pneumatic orgfans. Far greater care 
is required in the manipulation of the air-pumps (bellows we 
might call them), as the water in the compressor should be main- 
tained as nearly as possible at the same level. But in its classical 
days the Hydraulus, with its many ranks of pipes, its combination 
of sounds, and even its "light touch," well deserved the admiration 
and interest bestowed upon it, forming, as the poet Optatian says, 
"a fitting accompaniment to the smooth flowing chant and, in a 
word, binding together in perfect order and rhythm everything 
there is." 

F. W. Galpin. 
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Pewter Plate.' 

'^^TTITHIN the last few years there has been a most 

\ \ / remarkable revival of interest in old pewter. A fashion- 

VY able craze for its collection has set in, so that its value 

has more than doubled, and is still rising. Until two 

years ago there was nothing satisfactory in print on the history of 

English pewter ; but in 1902 Mr. Charles Welch brought out his two 

fine volumes on the History of the Pewterers' Company, To this 

authoritative work on the later history of English pewter there have 

now been added two books, each meritorious after its own fashion, 

and each calculated to prove a valuable help to pewter collectors, as 

well to those who desire information as to the rise and fall of what 

was once a considerable and important national industry. 

Mr. Redman's well-illustrated handbook, with various plates of 
pewter marks, cannot fail to be helpful in dating English specimens 
of this handicraft, and it also contains several shrewd remarks as to 
the general history of pewter, as well as many out-of-the-way scraps 
of information. Two paragraphs from the earlier part of his book 
are in the main correct, save that his estimate of the extent of the use 
of silver plate in early days is far too limited : — 

" For a thousand years or more, up to the early part of the 
nineteenth century, pewter ware was used in almost every civilised 
country of the Old World, and in every house that could afford it. 
Pewter, generally, in olden times was of good quality and expensive. 
In the times of the Edwards and Henrys there were very few 
domestic articles made of silver in the Royal household. Not many 
sovereigns had more than a couple of silver spoons and forks 
previous to the time of Richard III. . . ." 

"Since 1844, among the ordinary better-class people, pewter has 
been replaced by earthenware, china, glass, enamelled and japanned 
iron, block tin, and other cheap and handy utensils. Then came the 
discovery of more suitable silver and other alloys, such as white 
metal, Britannia metal, nickel silver, German silver, and electro- 
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plated wares, which are in appearance equal to silver. These causes 
together sufficed to banish pewter from our households, except in a 
few instances ; and, until lately, few ventured to let them see the 
light of day, while the majority had long since sent them to the 
melting-pot as useless lumber." 

As to the supposed scarcity of silver, Mr. Redman is quite out in 
his facts, and must re-write that sentence in his next edition. 
Although there is but little secular or ecclesiastical English plate left 
earlier than the beginning of the fifteenth century, wills of the 
fourteenth century establish the fact that silver was to be found on 
the tables and dressers not only of lords but of the better class of 
citizens. The idea of our kings not having more than a couple of 
silver spoons up to the close of the fifteenth century is an amusing 
one. Even most monasteries were far better off than that two 
centuries earlier ; the Superior would always have silver to set before 
distinguished guests, whilst the unprinted chartulary of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Pipewell, Northamptonshire, mentions that 
Andrew Royewell, on his appointment as abbot in 1298, gave to the 
house fifty silver spoons for use in the refectory. This supply at 
Pipewell was, however, quite exceptional. In the great priory of 
Durham, early in the fourteenth century, there were twelve silver 
spoons in the custody of the cellarer, twelve more in the hands of the 
guestmaster, and a third set of twelve fc)r use in the infirmary. At 
the same time the priory had a great store of pewter, which was 
supplemented by a still larger supply of wooden platters, both round 
and square. Pewter was sufficiently high in price to be beyontj^ the 
use of the poor, who had to be content with wooden utensils and 
occasional coarse pottery. 

One of the interesting illustrations in Mr. Redman's handbook 
is a photograph of the two large pewter flagons, in good condition, 
at Haworth church, Yorkshire. These were used for sacramental 
purposes in the days of John Wesley, when persons flocked to 
Haworth from many miles round. On one occasion it is recorded 
that upwards of a thousand communicated. They are both dated 
A.D. 1750, and on each an expressive, if not poetical, stanza has been 
inscribed. The best of the two reads thus : — 

** Blest Jesus, what delicious fere ! 
How sweet thine entertainments are ! 
Never did angels taste above, 
Redeeming grace or dying love." 

Mr. Mass^'s book is a fine volume of 300 pages, effectively and 
generously illustrated, and brought out in the handsome fashion 
characteristic of Messrs. George Bell & Sons' publications. From 
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an artistic point of view this book is valuable, even apart from the 
good series of illustrations of both English and foreign ware. The 
revival of a love for pewter has caused a great amount of so-called 
" art pewter," chiefly made in Germany, to be thrown upon the 
English market. It was high time that the purchase of this mere- 
tricious stuff by any persons pretending to taste should be checked, 
for it is hard, brittle stuff, in no sense true pewter, and possessing 
a sham silvery-looking surface which cannot possibly last. It com- 
pletely lacks the nice feeling and peculiar touch of genuine pewter. 
Moreover, the patterns in which this modern stuff is produced, and 
the cheap designs with which it is enwrapt, are for the most part 
contemptible. Mr. Mass6 lashes out with vigour at this pretence 
pewter which is doing an indignity to the real article. The .severe 
strictures of one who is recognised as a leading authority on this 
ancient handicraft cannot fail to carry considerable weight. 

" The designs," says Mr. Masse, " for the most part are such that 
no self-respecting pewterer and no real silversmith of bygone days 
would have demeaned himself to work. The motif of most of this 
trumpery is the treatment of animal and vegetable life in such a way 
that all their naturally beautiful curves are reduced into a common 
denomination of meaningless squirms. ... It is this pestilent 
art nouveau which is flooding the market of to-day with ' genuine ' 
pewter, or vMtable ^tain (mostly made in Germany), of the most 
grotesquely inane description." The greatest charm of real pewter, 
true modem as well as genuine old, consists, as the writer says, in 
the colour ; when well kept there is a peculiar grace in the gris de 
perle of pewter, that is quite absent from the colder glisten of silver. 
Nothing sets off an old oak dresser like a garnish of pewter. 

It is fully recognised in these pages that the revival of pewter in 
the strict sense of a restoration to a regular place in the daily life 
of the people, in these days of Britannia metal, cheap crockery, and 
enamelled ware, is an impossibility ; but there is room for it in the 
homes of many, both from a utilitarian and a decorative point of view. 
Unless the collecting of old pe\yter speedily fades away, and there 
is evidence that it is waxing rather than waning, the price and rarity 
of it will make it unattainable save by those of considerable wealth. 
But can any good reason be vouchsafed why we should scorn to 
purchase pewter for use or ornament, of a good alloy and good 
design, avowedly made in the twentieth century? There is one firm — 
and one only, we believe — directly connected with the London 
Pewterers' Company, namely, Messrs. Brown & Englefield, of 
Little James Street, Gray*s Inn Road, which possesses old models 
and follows the old methods, and uses the true alloy. It was 
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established two hundred years ago, and we venture to suggest 
that they would be doing a service if they would exhibit at the 
next Church Congress examples of simple but effective pewter 
altar candlesticks and altar vases, which would be far more suitable 
for quiet old country churches than the glare of cheaply lacquered 
brass. 

Pewter is a medium that does not lend itself happily to over- 




Fig. I. — An Array of Pewter. 

{Block Unt by Messrs. George Bell d* Sons. 

elaboration of design, which was far more customary in bygone times 
on the Continent than in England. In the array of pewter here given 
(fig. i), belonging to Mr. A. F. de Navarro,' shows a large pair of 
French church candlesticks which would look much better in silver 
than in pewter. The large disc in the centre is supposed to be 
English, but the marks are obliterated. The two gracefully designed 
two-handled cups were used in a Capucin monastery at Lucerne for 
serving out broth to mendicants. 

* Our thanks are due to Messrs. George Bell & Sons for the loan of this and two other 
blocks from Mr. Mass6's book. 
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A large tap flagon (fig. 2) in the Nuremberg Museum is an 
instance, with its Gothic engraving, of alteration and ornament after 
manufacture. 




Fig. 2.— Ornamental Tankard/ Nuremberg Museum. 
{Block lent by Messrs. Geotx* Bell & Sons.) 

Of the various ornamented dishes and salvers given on these 
pages, one of the most effective is a circular dish of Swiss work of 
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the year 1688 ; the pattern is all produced by what is termed the 
" wriggled " mode of engraving (fig. 3). 

The lover of pewter cannot fail to delight in these pages, wherein 
he can learn so much as to the history and composition of pewter, the 
pewterer's craft and ordinances, its domestic and church use, pewter 
marks, its ornamentation, and the great variety of miscellaneous 
articles for which it was used. The summary of the pewter objects 
to be found in the leading museums of England and the Continent 
shows much thoroughness of work, whilst the list of freemen of the 
London Pewterers' Company from Henry VIII.'s time down to 1824, 




Fig. 3.— Pewter Dish, 1688. Swiss Work. 
{Block Unt by Messrs. George BtU <fe Sons\ 

cannot fail to be of great service in the assigning of a date to 
pewter ware. 

The \yeakest section is that which gives a bibliography of works 
dealing with pewter plate ; it requires amendment and considerable 
additions. 

The archaeology of English pewter has also escaped due or 
detailed attention. The various terms by which pewter was 
described in old inventories both ecclesiastical and secular, the 
names of the different articles produced in early days in this com- 
pound metal, together with weight and price at different periods, 
would all be of much interest, and might readily be given if sufficient 
time and skill were expended on this branch of the subject. 
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As an instance of what can easily be found in some of the later 
inventories, the following may be named. The inventory of the 
goods of the important town guild of St. Mary, for 1534, which is 
kept among the borough records of Boston, names, inter alia, " too 
pewter basyns weynge vij li a quarter less, a chafynge disshe of 
pewter weynge iiij li di, xiij platers weynge xlj li, xij disshes weynge 
xviij li di, ix sawcers weynge vj li di, x platters of the old fasshion 
weynge xxj li, ix peces of fyne pewter weynge xv li di, xv peces of 
pewter weynge xxiij li, and iij longe pewter pottes weynge xiiij li." 
The authorities had just laid in a very large stock of dishes, plates, 
saucers, and salts of " new bought lay metall," of the aggr^ate 
weight of 317 lbs. 

The store of pewter kept by the Town Chamberlains of North- 
ampton in St. George's Hall, in the days of Queen Mary, was : — 
" iij dozen of platters and ij dozen pewter disshys brode brynkeyd, 
vij pewter disshys narroo brinket, xiij sauzers, and iij dozen of lay 
mettyll/' In 1691, £\ 4s. 6d. was spent in casting pewter dishes for 
use in the town hall, and ids. for two pewter candlesticks and two 
pewter pots. In 17CX), i8s. 6d. was spent on pewter dishes for the 
town hall, and 20d. for engraving them. 

The records of several of our boroughs include inventories of 
goods of debtors seized and valued by the authority of the town, 
and such are well worth examining by those interested in the value 
of pewter in old days. The goods of a Northampton grocer thus 
seized in 1562 opens with the pewter property of the debtor: — 
" First iiij platters, v pewter dishes, fyve sauzers, ij porringers, a 
litel salt seller, poiz xxvj li at vij*^ le li, xv'ix^. Item a chaffom, 
poiz xij li at iiij** le li, iiij* ij** . Item a great pan weinge viij li at 
V** a li, iij» vj** ." 

In the interesting Venn Family Annals, just published, the 
inventory of the goods of William Venn, vicar of Otterton, Devon, who 
died in 1 621, is set forth. He was a man of some culture and refinement, 
as is proved by the nature and worth of his books and apparel, but 
he left no silver. He had various brass pots and pans, and a dozen 
earthenware dishes ; but his other vessels were pewter, viz. : 18 
dishes, 2 salts, 6 saucers, 4 candlesticks, and i dozen spoons. 

The inventory of a much larger house than this Devonshire 
rectory, namely, Beauchief Hall, Derbyshire, taken in 1691, mentions 
16 lbs. weight of silver plate; but the store of pewter was so 
considerable that it actually weighed 236 lbs., and was valued all 
round at 8d. per lb. 

The recent most interesting exhibition of pewter at Clifford's Inn, 
of which Mr. Mass6 was the director, has given a further impetus 
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to the study of pewter ; so that it may reasonably be expected that 
a second edition of his work on pewter plate will ere long be 
demanded. It is to be hoped that when that time comes this 
excellent volume will be more nearly perfected by having the church 
pewter parts revised by some competent ecclesiologist, for there are 
in this respect one or two lapses and one or two omissions. We are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. George Bell & Sons for the loan 
of the blocks by which this article is illustrated. 

J. Charles Cox. 
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Medallic Portraits of Christ in the 
Fifteenth Century. 

*fl ^CKraTf) wp6<r<yjnf;, & woOovfievff 
(OD£UOTi79 cLppf^To^ xnrep irav yivo^ 
€tKii>v 07/00^09 wypi^ov fLop^mfjuno^. 

Christus Pattens, 

THE question of the artistic development of the portrait of 
Christ, in itself sufficiently intricate, has been so much 
complicated by contributions from writers more remarkable 
for their piety than for their sense of evidence, that it is 
necessary to apologise for attacking it once more. My excuse 
must be that I propose practically to limit myself to the medallic 
portraits of the Renaissance, only incidentally dealing with earlier 
representations, and to ignore altogether, as a matter which can 
hardly be proved one way or the other, the question whether the 
numerous portraits bear any resemblance to the actual countenance 
of Christ. There is, I take it, no doubt that nearly all later 
representations have been much influenced by the various literary 
descriptions' of Christ, of which the earliest seems to be that given 
by John of Damascus, who died about 754.^ Better known is the 
famous letter supposed to have been written by Publius Lentulus 
to the Roman Senate.^ A third description is given by Nicephorus 
Callisti (Xanthopoullos), who died about 1350.* 

John of Damascus describes Christ as having meeting eyebrows, 
fine eyes, long nose, curly hair, stooping shoulders, fresh complexion, 

I Cf. F. X. Kraus, Gesch, der christlichm Kunst, i., p. 177. 

• Epist. ad Theophilum, c. 3 (Migne, Patrol. y Ser. Gr., vol. 95, p. 350). 

'See J. P. Gabler, Kleinere theolog. SckHften (Ulm. 1831), ii., pp. 628 f. Gabler 
comes to the conclusion that the letter was concocted by some monk of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. It appears for the first time in print, although not under the name of 
Lentulus, in a tract headea, " Ex gestis Anselmi colliguntur forma et mores beatae Mariae 
.et eius unici filii Jesu " on the last page of an undated edition (end of fifteenth century) of St. 
Anselm's Opuscula ; but it is not aocnowledged among his genuine works. The current 
assumption, therefore, that it goes back to Anselm's time is unfounded. I have not been 
able to trace any MS. containing it earlier than the fourteenth century. 

* Hist. EccLy I. 40 (NUgne, vol. 145, p. 748). 
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black beard, and a skin the colour of wheat, as well as other 
characteristics which do not concern us here. Nicephorus agrees 
in most particulars with John, adding that his hair was golden, 
not very thick, inclining to curliness ; eyebrows black, not much 
curved ; beautiful eyes, bright and inclined to brown ; long nose ; 
beard golden, and not very long ; hair of the head long ; attitude 




Fig. I.— Medal by Matteo de' Pasti. 

From Heissy MM. dt la Rtn, 

somewhat stooping ; complexion wheat-coloured ; face not round 
but rather pointed below, and slightly rubicund. The letter of 
Lentulus describes his hair as nut-brown, smooth to the ears, 
curling on the shoulders, parted in the middle ; his forehead smooth 
and serene ; his face without wrinkle or blemish, slightly rubicund ; 
nose and teeth good ; full beard, like his hair, not long, but forked 
in the middle, &c., &c. 
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The medals with which I propose to deal may be divided roughly 
into two classes, corresponding to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In the present article I shall confine myself to the 
earlier class. 

The earliest of which we have any knowledge (fig. i) is the 
work of the medallist Matteo de* Pasti of Verona, Pisanello's most 
distinguished pupil.^ His various medals of Sigismondo Pandolfo 




Fig. 2. — Sketch for Medal of Christ in the Recueil Vallardi. 

From Heiss^ Mid. de la Ren. 

Malatesta and Isotta Atti bear dates from 1446 to 1457, and it is 
improbable that the medal with the head of Christ is much later 
than 1460. Its description is as follows : — 

(9/^.— lESVSCHRISTVS- DEVSDEI • FILIVS • HVMANI • 
GENERIS • SALVATOR • Bust of Christ 1., with plain circular 
nimbus seen in perspective ; the hair is brushed back from the 
forehead and falls in curls on the shoulders ; beard full, but not 



* See especially A. Heiss, Les Midailleurs de la Renaissance : Leon- Baptiste Alberti, 
McUteo de' Pasti, &c. (Rothschild, Paris, 1883). The medal of Christ is illustrated on 
pi. iii., 3, and described on p. 26. I have to thank the publisher for permitting me to 
reproduce the medal in fig. i and the sketch in fig. 2 from this work. 
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forked or long ; moustache full ; whiskers slightly curly. He wears 
a vest and cloak. 

Rev,—' OPVS • M ATTH AEI • PASTII • VERONENSIS • The 
dead Christ, seen in half-figure in his tomb ; his head supported 
by a putto ; on the left, another putto, weeping, with hands uplifted ; 
behind, the cross. 

Bronze, 93 mm. Stops in the legends, inverted triangles. 

The obverse of this medal bears considerable resemblance to a 
drawing in the Recueil Vallardi in the Louvre. The majority of the 
drawings in this album are from the hand of Pisanello himself ; but 
to anyone acquainted with the work of that master, it is clear that this 
particular design, which I reproduce here (fig. 2) after Heiss (p. 28), is 




Fig. 3. — Repouss^ Medallion in South Kensington Museum. 

not from his hand. The treatment of the hair and beard differs 
from that on the medal ; the bust has no nimbus, and is 
turned to the right instead of to the left. It is, if anything, weaker in 
expression than the medallic head, which itself is quite the poorest of 
Fasti's productions. On the whole, we are justified in supposing that 
the drawing is a design by Pasti himself for his medal. 

This work exercised comparatively little effect on the development 
of the medallic portraits of Christ. Its influence may, however, be 
traced in a repouss^ silver medallion of the late fifteenth century in 
the South Kensington Museum (fig. 3). This represents a head of 
Christ to 1. with a cruciferous nimbus. The type is refined but weak, 
with a fairly long-pointed beard, and long hair, a lock being brushed 
back from the forehead over the temple. The area of the nimbus is 
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raised above the rest of the field ; its circle is of cable pattern. 
A metrical inscription in letters of late Gothic style runs round 
the bust: VIVA • DEI • FACIESETSALVATORIS' IMAGO ' 
Diameter, 63 mm. 

The same type also occurs on a well-known baiser depaix^^ of which 
the specimen in the Mediaeval Room of the British Museum is 
illustrated here (fig. 4, 89 by (i6 mm.). Christ is represented in profile 




Fig. 4. — Plaquelte in British Museum. 

to 1., with cruciferous nimbus ; at the sides of the head, the letters IN 
R*I ; above, the Holy Spirit between Sun and Moon. Molinier 
dates the piece to the end of the fifteenth century. The way 
in which the bust is cut off is characteristic. The same type 
(apart from accessories) is exactly reproduced on a lead medallion 
(diameter, 100 mm.) found in the cemetery of Sainte-Livrade (Lot et 
Garonne).* The bust is flanked by the letters I N,and the field of the 



* Molinier, Les Piaquettes, ii., p. 73, No. 461. Other specimens in the British Museum 
and at South Kensington. M. Valton possesses a variety without the symbols above, and 
with INRI on a label below. Cf. Armand, iii., p. 149 c. 

» Published by M. G. Tholin, BulLde la Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de France^ 1898. 
pp. 276 f. 

13 
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medallion decorated with incised ornaments. On the reverse is a 
Hebrew inscription, to which I hope to return when dealing with the 
medals of the sixteenth century. M. dc la Tour* thinks that this 
medallion is as late as the seventeenth century, and the work of an 
Italian artist. Although it reproduces a fifteenth century type, there 
is, I think, no doubt that it cannot be earlier than the second half of 
the sixteenth century. 

We now come to a much more important group of medals.^ 
The chief peculiarities of the type of Christ on these medals are the 
retreating forehead, the thick fleshy nose and lips, the moustache 
which leaves the upper lip almost bare, starting from the wing of the 
nose, the short forked beard, the cruciferous nimbus with circles in 
the arms of the cross. The obverse inscription is, in one form or 
another, YHS XPC SALVA TOR MVNDI. 

a, (Fig. 5). — J)HS in inscription ; stops, lozenges; moustache on 
front of upper lip indicated ; field slightly sunk. Rev. — In wreath, 
inscription in 1 5 lines : 

PRESENTES | FIGVRE • AD SIMILF | TVDINEM • DOMI- 
NIIHE I SV • SALVATORIS * NOSTRI | ET • APOSTOLI 
PAVLI • IN • AMI I RALDO • IMPRESSE • PER • MAG | NI 
THEVCRI • PREDECESSORES • AN | TIA • SINGVLARITER 
OBSERVA I TE * MISSE • SVNT ■ AB * IPSO * MAG | NO 
THEVCRO SDN • PAPE | INNOCENCIO * OCTAVO* PRO 
SI I NGVLARICLENODIOADHV | NC EINEMVT-SWM 
ERA I TREMCAPTIWM | REITINERET 

Lettering, late Gothic ; N is invariably reversed ; stops, lozenges. For ANTIA and 
EINEM read ANTEA and FINEM. Bronze, 85 mm., Berlin.3 Another specimen is in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Fortnum Collection); a third i»i ihe Brera (BuU, de la 
Soc. (Us Ant. de POues'^ 1889. p. 87) ; a fourth, apparently cast from, or else the original of, 
the Brera specimen, is at South Ken.sington. It has the same breaks in the margin, and is 
pierced in exactly the same place. A fifth \^t, mm.) with loop for suspension is in the 
British Museum ; it reads FINEM, but is a poor cnst. • 

This medal was also reproduced at Nancy, in the church of 
St. Evre, on a bell cast in 1576, but now no longer existing."* 

b. (Fig. 6). — • YHS * XPC in legend ; stops, pellets (two at the end). 
The field is roughened ; the area of the nimbus is sunk and filled 
with incised rays, the arms of the cross are also filled with incised 

» Bulletin de la Soc. Nat., p. 281. 

- I may note, in passing, that all the medals with which I deal in this article are 
undoubtedly cast, not struck. M. de M^ly speaks (6^ac. de Beaux Arts, 1898, tome xix., 
p. 490) as if some of them were struck. 

^ Dr. H. Dressel has kindly sent me casts of this and the i ext medal. 

* Bull de la Soc. des Ant. de P Quest, 1889, pp. 87 f. 
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FifT. 5. — Medal at Berlin. 
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lines. The whole medal is strongly tooled, especially as regards the 
hair and the modelling of the face (note, e.g.^ the way in which the 
temple is sunk). 

Rev, — In wreath, inscription as on preceding, with the following 
differences : at beginning, small cross ; stops, pellets ; AO for AD ; 
INPRESSE ; ANTEA ; SVMT ; DONO for CLENODIO ; 
FINEM ; RETINEAT. 

Bronze, 84 mm., Berlin. Published by W. Bode. ZHtschr f. chr. Kunst^ 1888, pp. 347 f. ; 
cf, Gaz dt Beaux Arts^ 1898, vol. xix., p. 489. 




Fig. 6. — Medal at Berlin. 

The whole aspect of the lettering of this medal is somewhat earlier than that of a; the 
D for instance is of a Gothic form ; the A has a more defined horizontal bar at the top. 
Put the medal, to judge by the workmanship, has all the appearance of being a later modifi- 
cation of a. The artist, who realised that some people^ might be puzzled by the word 
CLKNODIO (treasure, KXeipw^tov^ cf. the German KUinod), has replaced it by DONO. 

r. (Plate, see frontispiece), — Stops, lozenges ; field slightly sunk ; 
circles in arms of cross ; the inscription, which is the same as on a, 
rests on an inner linear circle. 

Rev, — Bust of St. Paul r., with long beard, wearing cloak fastened 
with bulla on r. shoulder ; plain circular nimbus ; inscription : VAS ' 



^ Such as Mgr. Barbier de Montault, who in Bull, cU la Soc, des Ant. de COuest^ 1889, 
p. 77, commits himself to the statement that the word has no meaning. 
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ELECTION IS • PAVLVS • APOSTOLVS ; at beginning, small 
cross ; stops, lozenges ; field slightly sunk. The lettering is late 
Gothic, as on a. 

Bronze, 83 mm., British Museum. A specimen, iii some points better preserved than 
the Museum specimen, is in the possession of Mr. C. H. Read, who kindly allows me to 
reproduce from it the head of Christ ; the head of St. Paul on the plate is from the Museum 
specimen. 

A specimen at South Kensington has, instead of the head of St. Paul, an 
engraved niello-like design of a tree with various flowers (pinks, marigolds, &c.). On the 
obverse (fii?. 7) the field of the nimbus is decorated with punch^ annulets, and the 
background of the inscription is roughened. A second specimen, also at South Kensington, 
has snort incised rays round the head and face. 




Fig. 7. — Medal at South Kensin^on. 

d, (Fig. 8). — Inscription : IHSXPE, &c. ; stops, inverted triangles ; 
field not sunk ; circles in arms of cross. 

Rev, — In wreath, tied at bottom, inscription in six lines : 
TV ES I CHRISTVS | FILIVS DEI VI | VI QVI INHVNC | 
MVNDVM VE I NISTI. 

Bronze, 91 mm., Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (Fortnum Collection).' Note that 
INHVNC is written as one word. The lettering on l)oth sides retains no Gothic elements. 
A specimen (bronze eilt, 90 mm.) without reverse in the Uffizi reads XPC on the obverse." 
For the legend, see St. John's Gospel xi. 27. 



' I have to thank Mr. C F. Bell for a cast of this medal. It is mentioned by A. Way, 
Archaologicai /oumalt xxix. (1872), p. 119. 

' J. B. Supino, // Medagliere Mediccoy p. 61, No. 125. Mr. Supino has kindly sent 
me casts of this medal and of the Uffizi specimen of/. 
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Fig. 8. Medal in the Ashmolean Museum. 
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e, (Fi|^. 9, obverse). — Head of St. Paul a.s on reverse of r, but of 
slightly later, softened style; inscription: VAS ELECTIONIS* 
•PAVLVS APOSTOLVS; stops, so far as preserved, inverted 
triangles. 

Rev. — In wreath, tied at bottom, inscription in seven lines : 

BENEDICn E I IN EXCELSIS DEO | DOMINO DE FONTI 

I HVS ISRAEL IBI BENI | AMIM AD0LESCP:NTV | LUS 

IN MENTIS i EXCESSV. In line i the letters TE, in line 5 NTV, 

are ligatured. 

Bronze, 89 mm., British Museum. The lettering f»n b«»th sides of this medal is exactly 
the same as on </, with the same tendency to run words together, and there is no dnubl thai 
they are a pair. For the legend, see Ps. Ixviii. 26, 27. 




^'iil- 9« — Medal in the British Museum. 

f. Obv. (Eig. 10). — P^cld nt)t sunk ; circles in arms of cross ; 
in-^cription: Il'.SVS CHRISTVSSA LVATOR MUNDI; str.ps, 
obscure. 

AV7^— Bust of a monk 1 ; inscription : INQVIEIV • EST • COR 
MEVM • DONEC • REQVIESCAT • IN • TE ; stops, pellets (?). 

Br.Mize, 45 mm.. L'ffizi. Supino, p. 191, No. 609. Cj. Armand, iii.,p. 149 b. C'atal. of 
tlie Rome Sale (Sotheby's, 1904), No. 309. This specimen i> now in the British Museum. 

This last medal is a fine work, su far as concerns the portrait on 
the reverse, which is in high relief, and probably from the hand of a 
Florentine artist of the end of the fifteenth centurv. 
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g. Obv, — Bust of Christ, as on the previous medals, but the 
nimbus is removed from behind the head and indicated in profile at 
the top. Inscription : IHS ' XPC • SALVAT OR • MVNDI • Stops, 
apparently inverted triangles. 

^^.—Inscription in seven lines: IHS • | XPS * DEVS | ET • 
HOMO • LA I PIS • ANGVLA | RIS • QVI • FECIT | VTRAQ • 
V I NVM, and around: ANIMAM • MEAM • PONO ' PRO • 
OVIBVS • MEIS • Stops, usually inverted triangles. 

British Museum (presented by Mr. Max Rosenheim). Bronze, 38 mm. The circular 
inscription is from St. John x. 15. 

I do not know of any later medals with this type of Christ, which 
seems to have been superseded by the regular sixteenth century type, 
which I hope to discuss on another occasion. But some other small 





Fig. 10. — Medal in the British Museum. 

works reproduce the same type. One is a stone relief, about 
70 cm. square, in the Museum of the Socidtd des Antiquaires de 
rOuest at Poitiers (fig. 11). I reproduce it here from P^re Gaffre's 
Portraits du Christ (p. 73).^ It will be noticed that it reproduces 
exactly the type of the medal, but that the inscription has been 
transferred to a scroll and the abbreviations expanded as on/ The 
relief was found at Bignoux (Vienne), and appears to be French 
work of the early sixteenth century. 

The medal also influenced German wood-engravers of the early 
sixteenth century. An engraving dated 1507, by Pf6rzheim,« 
represents the bust of Christ surrounded by a circle which obviously 
suggests the border of the medal. The nimbus is omitted. A finer 



* By the author's kind permission. For further details I may refer to Mgr. Barbier de 
Montault's article in the Bulletin de la Sac. des Antiquaires de P Quest, 1889, p. 91. 

* Reproduced by L. Kaemmerer, Hubert und fan van Eyck, p. 97. 
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work is that of Hans Burgkmair, about 1515, which I reproduce here 
(fig. I2).» This is admittedly and obviously a close copy of the medal rf, 
even to the use of the triangular stops. It will be noticed that the 




Fig. II.— Stone Relief at Poitiers. 

From Gaffrcy Portr. du Christ, 

inscription of the reverse has been transferred to an outer circle, and 
that the copyist has slavishly followed the original in running the two 
words IN HVNC into one. Above the design is a long account in 

* From a photograph obtained for me by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, who also called my 
attention to the engraving. I have omitted from the illustration the lettering above and 
below the design. The signature * H ' B ' has also accidentally been omitted in making 
the block. 
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Latin of the supposed origin of the medal, to this effect : The portrait 
of Christ painted during his lifetime was perpetuated in a bronze and 
gold tablet of the fashion and size of this medal, faithfully reproducing 
the prototype. When the perfidious race of the Turks expelled the 
Christians from Asia, this holy effigy was hidden away. It is said 
on good [authority [that this bronze tablet, together with three gold 




Fig. i:. — Knirravinj; l)y Hans Hurgkniair. 

Munich. 

coins bearing the same image, was found in the treasury of a certain 
king of the Turks, and was given by him to a certain noble German 
who was on a visit to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It was thus 
brought to Europe and copied by some painter. As a proof that this 
image represents the actual appearance of Christ, the letter of Lentulus 
is given below the engraving. 
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The reference to the copy made from the tablet by a painter is 
interesting in view of a point which we shall consider below. 

The type of the medals is also reproduced with some alterations 
on a miniature published by Mgr. Barbier de Montault,^ and dating 
from the seventeenth century. An inscription below says : Cette 
presente Figure est la representation et ressemblance de nostre 
Sauveur Jesus Christ gravee sur une Emeraude envoyee au Pape Paul 
V. par le Grand Turc, pour le rachapt d'unc sienne qu'il tcnoit pour 
lors prisonniere.2 

But to discuss later reproductions of this kind would lead us into 
a consideration of the numerous later paintings, engravings, &c., 
professing to reproduce the authentic portraits of Christ. For these 
I must refer to the articles by Messrs. C. W. King and Albert 
Way in the Archceological Journal} It is improbable that any 
of the paintings described in these articles can be older than the 
sixteenth century. 

A terracotta of Italian workmanship acquired in Paris by M. 
Gaillard de la Dionnerie, is also said by Mgr. Barbier de Montault^ 
to reproduce the type ; but it would appear from his description 
that the resemblance is not so exact as in the case of the P'rench 
relief at Poitiers. 

A bronze plaque at Berlin,^ representing half figures of Christ 
and the Virgin, has also been brought into connexion with these 
medals. Although the heads are not in profile but nearly facing, the 
type of Christ is obviously the same. His right hand is raised in 
blessing, his left holds the cruciferous orb. The plaquette is a work 
of the •* school of Donatello " of the second half of th.c fifteenth 
century. 

For the sake of completeness 1 mention here another painting, 
although a reproduction is not forthcoming, and the original is 
inaccessible to me. It is a large miniature^ in a New Testament in 



^ Op, cit., p. 1 1 6. 

^ Thus, as we may Sfe Ijy comparison with the fncts ah.mt Bajazet and his brother 
described l)elow. Ujeni has changed his sex, Inni#ceni VIII. has become Paul V., and retineret 
has become redimerct — for so we can explain the origin of ihe idea that Bajazet wished to 
r.insom the prisoner. Cf. ''redemption," ^:c., in the pictures »lcscribed by C. W. King, 
A'ih. Journal^ xxvii., p. i8i f. 

3 xxvii. (1870), pp. 181 f. and xxix. (1872), pp. 109 f. The tapestry panel referretl to 
in the latter article, pp. 113 f., appears to be identical with that now in the British Museum 
Mediaeval Room. 



^ Op. cit.y p. 106. 

Molinier, op. a, 
), and reproduced 

Mentioned by Bode, Ztschr. f. chr. Kunsty 1888, p. 350. 



5 Molinier, op. cil.^ ii., p. 73, No. 462 ; published by Bode, Zt.uhf. f. thr. h'unU^ 
P' 350» and reproduced by Barbier de Montault, p. 72. 
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• 

the library at Fulda, which has, unfortunately, been repainted in oils 
in the sixteenth century. It bears the inscription EFFIGIES * 
SALVATORIS • MVNDI • QVAE • ANTE • MVLTOS • ANNOS • 
EX • AEGIPTO • ARGENTINAM • TRANSMISSA • EST • 
RENOVATA • lAM ■ ANNO • 1588. It does not appear from 
Bode's description whether the picture exactly represents the profile 
type with which we are concerned. 

So far we have been concerned with representations of this type 
which belong to the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth 
century. But I have reserved until now the most important piece of 
evidence relating to the origin of the type, and that is a painting in 
the Berlin Gallery (fig. 13) attributed to Jan van Eyck, and certainly 
not later than his time.^ The picture has been discussed in 
connexion with the medals by Bode,* who thinks that they go back 
to a common original. It will be seen that the picture was once 
larger than it now is ; the right hand, which is raised in blessing, is 
awkwardly cut off, and, as Bode suggests, the picture perhaps once 
contained another person, probably the Virgin, as she is represented 
on the Berlin plaquette already described. 

The resemblance between the picture and the medals is so striking 
that no one would hesitate to recognise in the former the origin of 
the latter but for the inscription on the reverse of some of the medals. 
The medals a and b, it will have been noted, mention two " figures," 
of Jesus Christ and of the Apostle Paul, which were once " impressed," 
/>., carved in intaglio, on an emerald, which had been preserved with 
great care by the predecessors of the Grand Turk,3 and sent by him 
to his Holiness Pope Innocent VI 11.^ as an especial treasure, to the 
end that he might retain his brother in captivity. 

Djem, or Zizim, defeated by his brother, the Sultan Bajazet II., 
fled to Egypt, and then appealed to the Knights of St John at 
Rhodes, where he landed in 1482.5 The Grand Master, who used him 
as a means of extorting money from Bajazet, sent him to France, 



^ He died in June, 144 1. See Weale in Burlington Magazine^ iv., p. 255. 

' Op, cit.^ pp. 347 f. It is republished by Kaemmerer, op. cit,^ p. 95. Mgr. Barbier tie 
Montault*s theory thkt it is later than the medals {op, cit.^ p. 74) has not, I believe, been 
accepted in any quarter. 

3 For Theucer^lwxV in the fifteenth century, see Ducange s.v, Teucri. 

^ Bode remarks that the inscription shows the m^al to have been made during 
Innocent's occupation of the Papal chair (1484-1492). This is probable, but the inscription 
hardly proves it. 

5 For the story of this prince, see Gregorovius, Gesch, der Stadt Rom.^ vii., pp. 290 
ff-, 374 (Eng. ed., pp. 305 ff., 394). 
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whence he transferred him, in 1489, to Rome. There he lived a 
prisoner in the Vatican, the Pope receiving a heavy tribute from the 
Sultan on condition of keeping him in security. In 1492 Bajazet sent 




f*ig- I3« — Bust of Christ by Jan van Eyck. 

Phot. Hanfst&ngl. 

also the head of the sacred lance with which the side of Christ had 
been pierced. Djem died at Naples — perhaps poisoned — in 1495. 

Now, if Bajazet sent the sacred lance-head, there is nothing 
improbable in the story that he sent the emerald or emeralds of which 
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the presentation is recorded on our medals.* Two portraits are spoken 
of, and we do not know whether they were on one stone or on two. 
A head of Christ engraved on a precious stone appears to have been 
among the treasures at St. Sophia as early as the tenth century. 
As M. de Mt^ly has pointed out,^ Anthony of Novgorod, describing 
the treasures of Constantinople in 1200 A.D., says that he .saw a large 
silver dish, used for Divine service, which was given by Olga, the 
Russian grand duchess, to the Patriarch ; in which dish is a precious 
stone, with the effigy of Christ chased thereon, from which 
impressions are taken.^ As Olga died in 968, this stone must have 
been as old as the tenth century. 

Possibly, then, the emerald sent by Bajazet to Rome in or about 
1492 was at least as old as the tenth century, being identical 
with 01ga'.s. 

M. de Mely, in calling attention to the passage from the Russian 
pilgrim, maintains that in the Christ-type of the medal we have a 
specimen — modified no doubt by the hand of the Renaissance artist, 
but still representing the original — of Byzantine glyptic art of the 
tenth century. Dr. Bode, also, a.ssumcs that the medal-type is a faithful 
copy of the liead on the emerald, and suggests that copies of the 
famous stone found their way to the West long before the emerald 
itself came to Rome. His suggestion is certainly borne out by the 
remark of Anthony that signacnla impressa desumuntur ad quasvis 
gratias ohtinendas ; whatever exactly this may mean, it is clear 
that impressions of the gem were made. 

The whole question may, however, be approached from another 
point of view ; and we may clear the way by asking whether, so 
far as our knowledge of Byzantine art goes, there is anything which 
bears the least resemblance to the type of Van Eyck's picture and 
the medals. I believe that every Byzantinist will answer in the 
negative."^ On the other hand, the type in Van Eyck's picture has 



* Mgr. de Montault's reasons (p. 118) for doubting that the emerald ever exi<iied are 
insufficient. 

^ Gazette des Beaux Arts^ 1898, tome xix., p. 492. 

3 Antmius Novgorodensis, /Jber qui dicitur Pereorinus. Latin version of extracts in 
P. E. D. Riant, Exuviae/\\. (1878), p. 219: Discus sacrificii magnus, argenteus, ab 
Olga RuJxsica magna ducissa, quae ilium donavdt poniifici in usus sacrificii, qu^mdo in 
caesaream urbem venrt, ut baptizaretur ... In disco illo Olgae, lapis quidam pretiosus 
est, cnelatam exhil)ens Christi effigiem, cuius signacula impressa desumuntur ad quasvis 
gratias obtinendas ; desuper autem discus margaritis ornatus est. [Another version 
iox magna . . . hapf. gw^s donatus, quae C. /\ ad tnbutum percipiefidumvenerai.'^ 

■» It is quite possible that Olga's emerald reproduced the Edessa portrait which was 
translated jo Constantinople in 944 (see v. Dobschiitz, Chnstusbddcr^ 1899, pp. 149 H.). In 
this case it would be a facing heal. The profile treatment would be almost an anomaly in ^ 
Byzantine art. The facing bust on the cameo in the Biblioth^que Nationale (Babelon, 
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all the appearance of being taken straight from the life ; * there is 
nothing Byzantine about it ; and although it corresponds with the 
literary tradition so far as concerns the beard and hair, there is 
absolutely nothing in the head which suggests a hieratic artistic 
tradition. But for the inscription on the reverse of the medal, no 
one, as I have said, would have hesitated to ascribe the invention 
of the type to Van Eyck. 

However this may be, there is, I think, no doubt that the type of 
face is characteristic of Flemish art in the fifteenth century. Even in 
full-face representations, one is able to recognise the thick, fleshy lips 
and nose, with the moustache starting from the corners of the upper 
lip, in paintings and in illuminated MSS. from the time of Jan van 
Eyck down to the early sixteenth century ; and when in profile, one 
sees also the retreating forehead. It is important to note that 
features such as this are given not only to Christ, but also to any 
face to which it is desired to assign prominence.^ On the other hand, 
it is extremely rare to find any approximation to the type in art 
south of the Alps,^ and no one has yet produced a parallel to it 
from Byzantine art. 

If therefore we have no definite instance of the occurrence of the 
type in question in Byzantine art ; if it occurs in Van Eyck's picture 
of the early fifteenth century, and a similar treatment of hair and 
features is characteristic of Flemish art, while only exceptionally 
found south of the Alps, down to the sixteenth century — how can we 
avoid the conclusion that the statement connecting the medals with 
Bajazct*^ emerald must be regarded with suspicion ? 

Let us reconsider this inscription. It says that there were two heads, 
one of Christ, the other of St. Paul. Mgr. de Montault has suggested 
(p. 79) that two medals were made, one representing each head, but 



Camees 333, pi. xxxix.) shows the typical Byzantine treatment, but I cannot agree with 
M. cle Mely {Gaz. de Beaux Arts^ 1898, vol. xix., p. 492) that this resembles the type which 
we Bnd in profile on our medals. 

* It is only fair to note that Kaemmerer (p. loi) says that the picture is prolmbly not 
ihe result of direct study from the life, but a copy of the so-called vera effigies, 

" I note here some of the Dutch, Flemish, or North French MSS. in the British 
Museum, which it is instructive to compare. 17267 (Dutch, early or middle of saec. xv.) 
fol. 28 b, 42 b ; Sloane 2471 (Flemish illuminations, second third of saen. xv.) fol. 54 b ; 
353»3 (late xv.) fol. 8, 21, 22 h, 222 b ; i«85i (late xv.) fol. 77, 345 b; 17J80 (Flemish, 
late XV.) fol. 202 b, 221 b. The type is very pronjinent throughout ihe fifteenth century in 
the Netherland school of painting ; for late instances see the works of Hieronymus Bosch 
and Jan Mostaert, illustrated in M. Friedlander, Meisterwerke tier niederl. Afaierei\ 
pU. 84, 85, 86. 

5 The only instances I have noted are in the Brit. Mus. MS. '5-'65 (saec. xiv.) and in 
the Veronese fresco (second half of saec. xv.) over the main entrance to San Fermo 
Maggiore, in which the face of St. Longinus bears some slight resemblance to the type. 
The peculiar treatment of the moustache is in itself not confined to the North ; thus 
we find it in the Santo Vol to of Lucca (Gaffre, Les Portraits du Christy pi. xviii.). 
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with the same inscription mentioning both : PRESENTES FIGVRE' 
etc. Such a medal of St Paul we do not actually possess ; but the 
medal c shows that a head of St. Paul was connected with the head of 
Christ, supposed to be copied from the emerald. If the Christ 
reproduces the type of the emerald, we are justified in supposing 
that the St. Paul does the same. And I do not think that any one, 
even if he believe in the Byzantine origin of the former, will fail to 
recognise a pure Italian type in the latter. 

We infer therefore that the inscription on the reverse of the early 
medals a, ^ is a pious fiction, intended to give currency to the portrait 
on the obverse by assigning to it a respectable pedigree. The artists 
of the period were no more conscientious in such matters than their 
successors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who would not 
scruple to describe a fancy head of Christ as a faithful copy of the 
emerald of Bajazet.' 

The medals — at least the finer ones — are of Italian origin ; that, 
I believe, is generally admitted. We have nothing in the early 
medallic art of the Netherlands, or of any other Country, to warrant our 
ascribing the medal a to any part of the world save Italy, although 
it is difficult to say exactly to what part of Italy it should be 
assigned. It is well known that pictures by or attributed to Jan van 
Eyck early found their way into Italian collections ; and there is no 
difficulty therefore in supposing that the picture now at Berlin was 
known, in the original or in a copy, to the Italian artist who invented 
the medal with which we are concerned. But not possessing any 
such model for his St. Paul, he produced a head of purely Italian type. 
This explains the different feeling which characterises the two heads, 
and which gives the impression that the medal ^ is a mule — />., a 
combination of two obverses which do not belong to each other. 
From some medal combining the two heads, as in ^, a later artist, who 
was unaware of the medals with the inscription attributing the origin 
of the type to the emerald, made the two medals d and e, to which he 
attached new reverse inscriptions. All this happened probably after 
1492 (when Bajazet sent the lance-head and, perhaps, also the 
emerald) and before 1 507, the date of Pforzheim's engraving, or, if 
that is taken from the earlier medal, before about 1515, to which 
time Burgkmair's engraving probably belongs. The statement 
on Burgkmair's sheet, to the effect that the original portraits of 
Christ were copied by a painter, I take to reveal the fact that the 
connexion between this type and the painting by Jan van Eyck 
was known. 



» C/. C. W.King, in Archaological Journal^ xxvii. (1870), p. 181. 
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The genealogy of the type may therefore be expressed as follows : 

Jan van Eyck's Picture 
(before 1441). 

I 



[Presumed Medal with | | 

head of St. Paul and Medal a (shortly after 1492). Berlin Plaque with 

Christ and Virgin 

(second half of 

fifteenth century). 

"I 



inscnption corres- 
ponding to a.] 



Medals b^f^ and 
other repro- 
I ductions of 

Meda c. later date. 

I 



Medal e. Medal d. 



German Engravings 
of early sixteenth 
century. 

G. F. Hill. 
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Three Pre-Norman Crosses in 
Derbyshire. 

THE original crosses of Bakewell, Eyam and Bradbourne must 
have been, when in their prime, truly magnificent examples 
of the work of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. The most perfect 
is at Bakewell, while that at Eyam, though nearly as fine, is 
rather more mutilated, as there is a considerable portion of the shaft 
wanting. What remains of the cross at Bradbourne is small but 
good, and there seem to be other portions of it, as two large stones 
ornamented with nearly obliterated figures lie in the church at the 
east end of the south aisle. 

The most characteristic feature throughout is the Anglian or 
Mercian adaptation of the classical vine. Though not rare, this 
device is by no means one in common usage. The best example 
of it is on the cross-shaft at Nunnykirk, Northumberland.' The 
vine tendrils there end in grapes or berries as at Bakewell, while 
at Bradbourne they end in a solid ball, and at Eyam in barbed leaves. 
The Nunnykirk example also resembles the Anglian stone at 
Bradbourne in having two vines on one of its faces, though at 
Bradbourne the coiled tendrils spring outwards and away from one 
another, while at Nunnykirk they approach one another towards the 
centre. Bakewell and Bradbourne both have the Crucifixion, which 
is lacking at Eyam, while the specimen at Eyam has the more 
characteristic decoration of interlaced and knotted cords. 

The Bakewell and Bradbourne crosses are very much alike in 
so many ways that they probably were fashioned nearly at the same 
time, and, perhaps, by the same hand. The Eyam cross, on the 
other hand, stands aloof from the other two in its design, the only 
point in common being the classical vine. 

* The Reliquary^ vol. iv., p. 53. 
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There are other pre-Norman stones at Blackwell (very early), 
Hope, two at Norbury,' Spondon, Hartington (small fragment), 
Wilne (now a font),' and in the Derby Museum from the church of 
St. Alkmund, Derby. 

The first four are undoubtedly crosses or remains of such, while 
what is now the font at Wilne was a huge cylindrical cross ; the last 
named may have been part of a cross, but there is very little left. 
Is it not very possible that the Anglian artist derived his vine from 
Roman work, as he would see much of such, for the lead mines 
of Eyam were worked by the Romans, who likely enough left much 
of their carvings scattered about ; while at Bakewell the baths were 
apparently known to the Romans for their curative properties ? 

Bradbourne, though near the mines at Wirksworth, probably 
derived its cross from the same hand and brain as did Bakewell. 

The three places, at which these crosses are, are not very far 
from one another, and the whole of the district round was once 
mined by the Romans, as was nearly all the northern portion of 
Derbyshire. No doubt the great wealth of the mines attracted a 
large, though scattered population, in the days of our Anglo- 
Saxon progenitors. 

Bakewell we know was an important town even before the 
Norman Conquest, and, from the Saxon Chronicle, we learn that 
Alfred the Great's son, Eadward the Elder, seized and fortified the 
town in 924, during the struggle with the Danes for the possession 
of this part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

These three crosses would seem from their style of ornament 
and general features to have been in existence before the unsettled 
period of the Vikinjg invasions. 

The pre-Norman cross at Bakewell is, with the exception of 
that at Eyam, the finest in the county. It is of a true Mercian 
character, and in all probability dates from about A.D. 800 to 900. 

Its present position is on the east side of the Vernon chapel 
in the south transept of Bakewell church. The church is rich in 
pre-Norman remains in the form of incised sepulchral slabs, 
remains of stones which, perhaps, once formed other cross-shafts, 
and a very fine coped tombstone. These are now mostly in the 
disused south porch, but some are situated in the northern of the 
two strengthening arched recesses at the west end of the nave. 

The south, east and north sides of the cross in the churchyard are 
ornamented with the Anglian adaptation of the classical vine. The 

' The Reliquary ^ vol. ix., p. 128 ; also Derby Archaolog. Jour.^ vol. xxv., p. 97. 
^ Derby Archaolog.Jour,^ vol. xxv., p. 217. 
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west side is placed so near the wall of the Vernon chapel that 
photography is well-nigh impossible. ■ It is ornamented with what 
seem to be scenes from the life of our Lord. Fig. i shows the 
south and east sides, and fig. 2 those facing south and west. Fig. 3 
the west. The head was originally of the short-limbed type, the 
arms on the east side being more or less perfect, while the top 
arm is missing. 

The south-west angle has suffered most from vandalism, while the 





Fi^. I. — Croi,s at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 
S. and E. Faces. 



Fi^. 2. — Cross at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 
W. and S. Faces. 



south-east and north-east angles have not altogether escaped 
mutilation. 

On 'the South side of the shaft is the classical vine with eight 
spirals springing from its stem. These all terminate in a bunch of 
berries or fruit of some kind. 

On the East face are four of the same spirals which terminate at 
the centre in the same bunches of fruit as on the south side. From 
the main bough or trunk of the vine, and between each spiral, 
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springs a group of three arrow-headed leaves. The same thing 
occurs on the south side. Above the topmost bunch of leaves the 
spiral gives way to a single tendril, which forms an oblong panel 
with rounded corners. In the panel thus formed is a little animal, 
like a squirrel, of which more anon. 

The North side has the same ornamentation as the southern 
side, reaching from the arm of the cross to the base stone. 

The West side, the most important, is extremely hard to photo- 
graph, as there is but little room between the wall of the Vernon 
chapel and the cross. The carving 
consists entirely of figure subjects, 
said to be scenes from the life of 
our Lord. There are four compart- 
ments containing these figure subjects, 
the upper of which has a partial 
representation of the Crucifixion on 
the head of the cross. However, it 
is much mutilated, especially on the 
right of fig. 3. At the foot of the 
cross is the Mount of Calvary con- 
ventionally represented by reticulation 
of crossed lines. 

Below this are two figures standing 
up and facing one another, under a 
rounded canopy (perhaps intended for 
the Annunciation). Below these again 
is a figure holding a cross over the left 
shoulder. These are all that can be 
seen in fig. 3. 

The figure in the third panel from 
the top is seated and holds a large horn. 

The head and arms of the cross are 
but small for the size of the shaft, 
and, like it, are oblong in cross section. 




Fig- 3. 

Cross at Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

W. Face. 

The west side, as has 



already been seen, is partly occupied by the mutilated rendering of the 
Crucifixion. The south end of the arms has the head and left arm of 
an angel, also mutilated, surrounded by a narrow moulding. 

The chief interest of the head centres in the design on the east face 
and arms. By some the design is considered to be the Entry into 
Jerusalem. It may be, but I think it may also have been the " Agnus 
Dei," or more likely still, St. George and the Dragon or St. Michael, 
for I think there is a strong resemblance to a dragon in the piece of 
weather-worn carving under the animal's forefeet, which face to the 
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south. The north face has, unlike the south, a piece of knotwork 
on the end of the arm. 

A little squirrel-like animal on the top of the shaft on the eastern 
side has been mentioned. The Bishop of Bristol advanced the theory 
that this purely classical vine was the sacred tree of the Norseman, 
the World Ash. He went on to give a description of the animal, 
as the squirrel, which acted as messenger between the gods and men, 
eating the fruit of the World Ash.' 

If this was the case, how was it that the Mercian artists omitted, 
when illustrating a Scandinavian legend on their cross, to add just a 
little ornament of a Scandinavian type, just to show that they had not 
cribbed another country's story without some sort of knowledge of the 
right type of ornament to accompany it ? There is a total absence 
of Scandinavian influence on this cross, and not a vestige of either 
knots or interlaced work, which one would expect to see a little of in 
a stone carved with a Scandinavian legend or myth, except on the 
north end of the arm. What this squirrel animal really is seems to 
be a mystery, as the squirrel attitude is very true to nature, but, in 
the face of the truly Mercian nature of the shaft, it is more than 
improbable that the World Ash theory is in any way tenable. 

The base of this cross is set in a great boulder, and is surrounded 
by a much-needed protective railing. 

The total height of the cross from the base stone is 7 ft. 10 ins. 
In width it varies from i ft. 1 1 ins. to i ft. 6 ins., and in thickness, 
from east to west, averages i ft. 2 ins. 

The Bradbourne cross-shaft, which stands in the churchyard 
on the south side of the church, has many points of resemblance 
to the one at Bakewell. Chief among them is the classical vine, 
others are the Crucifixion and the remains of figures above, also 
the carving on the north side, which may be a Madonna and child. 
This stone, however, differs from that at Bakewell, as it is square 
in plan, while the latter is oblong. 

It is very strange to have the Crucifixion carved on the 
lower part of the shaft of the cross, for surely its correct position 
is, as at Bakewell, the intersection of the cross arms. 

The South side, — Fig. 4. On this side is the Crucifixion which 
is well and deeply cut, though rather weather-worn. Above the 
arms of the Saviour are the conventional representations of Sol 
and Luna," while on each side of the cross are Roman soldiers. 



* Jaurtial ot ihe Derbyshire Archaolo^. Soc.^ vol. viii. 

* Compare with representations of the Crucifixion on the shafts of crosses at Meats 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, and at Aycliffe, Co. Durham ; also with the Carlovingian ivories 
of the same period. 
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one holding the sponge on the reed, the other grasping the spear. 
Above this group, and divided by a curved line of moulding, are 
the lower halves of two figures. These, perhaps, are intended to 
be St. John and the Blessed Virgin. The same may apply to the 
two similar figures below the Crucifixion on the cross at Bakewell. 

The West side. — Fig. 4. Here we have the classical vine strongly 
resembling that on the Bakewell cross. The coiled tendrils end, 
however, in plain balls and not in bunches of fruit. The bunches of 
leaves start from the point at which the tendril leaves the main 
stem, also like Bakewell. 




^•g 4- — Lower part of Shaft of Cross at Bradbourne, Derbyshire. 

The North side. — This side is almost worn away. Two figures 
side by side are just discernible in the upper half, facing the 
spectator, while below them is a panel with an arched top, under 
which is what seems to be a carving of a saint holding a book, 
very much decayed. 

The East side. — On this side is a form of classical vine with 
the central stem running up the middle of the stone in a straight 
line, and not making bold sweeping curves as at Bakewell. From this 
project tendrils, which, however, appear to end in knots, and not in 
coils, but the stone is very much decayed. 
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The base of the stone is cemented into a square stone block. The 
lower angles of the shaft are much chipped and worn. I believe 
this stone was once used as a gate post, but am not sure. 

The finest of all the pre-Norman crosses, and remains of crosses, 
which exist in Derbyshire, is at the village of Eyam (pronounced Eem), 
so well-known for the part played by the rector, Mr. Mompesson, at 
the time when the great plague was raging in this secluded village. 

The cross, which is almost perfect and entire, stands on the south 
side of the church, the broader faces being placed east and wesfe A 
glance is quite enough to inform the visitor that a considerable piece 
is wanting from the upper part of the shaft. As a matter of fact, the 
missing portion should, to taper perfectly from the base of head to the 
present top of the shaft, be about 2 ft. 4 ins. in height. 

If at any time this piece is found, it will cause the cross to reach 
the fine height of 11 ft. 7 ins. 

The chief measurements are as follows : — 





ft. 


ins. 


Height of head 


2 


6 


„ of shaft 


6 


10 


Total height 


9 


4 


Width of E. and W. faces at top 




4 


„ „ at foot ... 




9 


• ,, of N. and S. sides at top 







„ „ at foot ... 




3 


„ of arms from north to south ... 




3 


Thickness of head and arms 





10 



All four sides, both of the head and shaft, are well and 
elaborately ornamented with knots, interlacings, and figure subjects. 
The western face is that shown in fig. 8, the southern side is 
represented in fig. 6, while the east face is shown in fig. 5. In 
describing the ornament I shall deal first with the shaft and then 
with the head« 

I think, that in all probability, the missing piece had on its western 
face a carving of the Crucifixion, as on the crosses of Bakewell and 
Bradboume, for such a subject was hardly likely to escape portrayal, 
especially on a cross of the importance and dimensions of this. The 
correct place for this subject would be at the intersection of the arms 
with the main stem of the cross. 

Shaft. 

East face, — Fig. 5. The ornament of this face consists entirely 
of a form of the classical vine, like those on the crosses at Bakewell 
and Bradboume. The central stalk has four and a half spiral coils, 
or tendrils, springing from it. These coiled tendrils all terminate 
in a clump of three leaves of an arrow-headed form, while bunches 
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of three similar leaves spring from the points at which the coiled 
tendril leaves the parent branch. A similar feature is to be observed 
at the end of every one of the small branches, which leave the coiled 
tendrils shortly before they terminate in the bunches of leaves. 
The half tendril at the foot of this face ends in a bunch of fruit, 
probably meant to be grapes, as do the tendrils on the Bakewell 
cross-shaft 

South and North sides. — Fig. 6. Both these sides are just alike, 





Fig. 5.— Cross at Kyam, Derbyshire. 
E. Face. 



Fig. 6. — Cross ai Eyam, Derbyshire. 
S. Face. 



being covered with an interlaced pattern derived from a six-cord plait. 
Fig. 7 gives a detailed view of the lower part of the south side. This 
style of knot is found on none of the other crosses in Derbyshire. 
It is deeply, but not accurately, cut, while about i ft. 6 ins. from the 
top of the shaft on the south side is a deep round hole, which 
probably at some time supported one end of an iron railing. 

West face. — Fig. 8. This is the most highly ornamented of any 
part of the whole cross. At the base is three-quarters of a circular 
knot, which is twice repeated above. Fig. 9 gives a detailed view 
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of the two upper ones. One of the strands on each side, after 
leaving the topmost knot, goes right up to the summit of the shaft, 
forming the bordering lines to two panels. The other two strands 
turn inwards immediately over the knot and join in the centre of the 
face of the shaft, thereby forming the base line of the lower of the 
two upper panels. These knots also are unique in Derbyshire. 

These two panels above the knots contain apparently the Virgin 
and Child, and a seated figure holding a horn, in the upper and lower 





Fig. 7. — Cross at Eyam. Derbyshire. 
Detail of S. Face. 



Fig. 8. — Crt)ss at Eyam, Derbyshire. 
W. Face. 



respectively. Both are but poorly executed and rather weather- 
The knots are both deeply cut and accurately designed. 



worn. 



Head. 

West face. — Fig. 8. On this part of the cross are carved four 
angels. That in the centre, at the intersection of the arms, is 
surrounded by a circular band of plain round moulding. The 
workmanship is poor, and the character of the design is hard to 
make out owing to its much weather-worn state. 
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North and South faces. — Fig. 6. As in the case of these two 
sides of the shaft, the same sides of the head are identical. 
The ends of the arms have angels on them, while the ends of 
the head-piece have a simple piece of ornament. 

East face, — Fig. 5. Like the opposite side of the head this 
has four angels with the central one enclosed in a circular band 
of moulding. Here, again, the workmanship is poor, and the whole 
is much weather-worn. 




Fig. 9. — Cross at Kyain, Derbyshire. Detail of \V. Face. 

One fact demands attention, and that is that none of the 
angels, except those on the north and south ends of the arms, 
are nimbed. It is said that the philosopher Hobbes noticed this 
shaft lying in the churchyard, prone on the ground, and was 
instrumental in procuring its re-erection, but there is little or no 
evidence to support the story. The head was discovered soon after 
the shaft was raised and was fixed in its present position. This head 
is completely covered with different forms of ornament ; even the 
undersides of the arms are enriched with simple knotwork. 
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This is the only vestige of the work of our pre-Norman ancestors 
to be found at Eyam. It must always have been a place of some 
importance, owing to the presence of lead all round. There is no doubt 
that the Romans worked here, as in so many other places in the 
county, and their place would be taken, most probably, by the race 
which fashioned this beautiful cross. 

G. Le Blanc Smith. 



[Note. — Mr. Lc Blanc Smith has omitted any mention of the archers at the bottoms of 
the shafts of the crosses at Bakewell and Bradbourne, who are shooting upwards through the 
foliage at the animals at the tops of the shafts. If the animals had been intended for 
squirrels they would have certainly been represented with bushy tails, as the sculptor must 
have presumably been quite familiar with the appearance of so common a native animal. An 
archer shooting at an animal through foliage is not at all an unusual device in early mediaeval 
sculpture, as on the Norman font at Alphington, near Exeter. It has al.solutely no 
connection whatever with the mythological subjects of Northern origin. — Ed.] 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 



CHURCH CHEST AT ICKLINGHAM, SUFFOLK. 

In the parish church of Icklingham (St. James), Suffolk, a small village on 
the road from Bury St. Edmunds to Mildenhall, is preserved the chest 
illustrated below. 

The size is 5 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. by 2 ft. j the body is of oak, covered with 
a beautiful pattern in hammered iron. There are seven hinges, two handles 
back and front, one each end, and three strap locks, the end locks having 




Church Chest at Icklingham, Suffolk. 
{From a Photograph by S. /. Fenton,) 

rings, the use of which is doubtful. The chest is in beautiful preservation, 
but is not used for any practical purpose. 

Local information on the subject is absolutely nil, but it is believed to 
have originally belonged to All Saints' Church in the same village, a much 
older building, which was not used for some years, and it has only been restored 
recently. It is quite probable, therefore, that it was removed from the older 
church (built about 1200), and taken for safety and preservation to its 
present place. Any information on the subject will be appreciated. 
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FONT AT KEA, CORNWALL. 

At Kea in Cornwall is a font which is but little known to persons outside 
trie county. The church of Kea lies about two and a quarter miles south- 
west of Truro, and about a quarter of a mile from the main road between that 
place and Perranarworthal. It is a beautiful example of a modem church 
both in design and proportion, and stands in a churchyard equally beautiful. 
The word Kea is pronounced " Key." The font stands under the tower of 
this new church at the west end, and seems to be the only relic of a former 
building save a seventeenth century alms-box. It is of the usual design 
peculiar to Cornwall in Norman times, of which fine examples exist at 
Bodmin and St. Austell, vide The Reliquary^ vol. viii., pp. 99 and 100. 

The proportions of the Kea font are undoubtedly far finer than either of 
the two last-mentioned examples, the bases being heavy and of a more 
substantial type, f)articularly the pair now facing east, for those at Bodmin 
appear too light for the heavy bowl. The bowl is deeper than that of 
St. Austell externally, and of a more flowing curve, while it has not the ugly 
bulge of the Bodmin font. There are no wings to the heads which form the 
capitals to the four detached angle shafts, while the faces are of a more 
heavy and unrefined type than those occupying a similar site on the Bodmin 
example ; in this characteristic they more resemble those at St. Austell, as 
well as in the fact of lacking wings ; in fact, it seems as though this font at 
Kea were earlier than either of the others mentioned, in every particular. The 
mouldings on the five shafts are round in section in every case, as also the 
band which runs round the top, except on the east face, which has two large 
pellets instead. 

Each face has a different ornament carved, not incised merely, on it. On 
the east is a Maltese cross in a circle with a short shaft and semicircular 
Calvary. The arms of the cross, the circle and shaft with Calvary, are all 
incised with deep lines following the direction of the outside lines in each 
case, while in the centre of the cross at the junction of the arms are two 
incised circles, the whole giving much the idea of a usual Cornish cross. At 
the north and south corners of this side are the usual heads, supported by the 
side shafts, the bases of which are of a different pattern to the pair flanking 
the west face. Near the top of the font on each side of the cross are two 
pellets, the band being here discontinued (fig. i). The south side is orna- 
mented with an undeniable f)alm tree, bearing a resemblance to that on the 
east of the font at St. Austell. There are eight large leaves on this tree, four 
a side, each with two lines deeply incised on it, as also the trunk, which rises 
from the extreme base of the bowl. The top of this tree is joined to the 
round moulding which encircles three sides of the bowl at the extreme top 

(fig- 1). 

The most interesting design is that now on the western face, which 
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consists of a large tiger-like animal, of a character quite unique. It has a 
long tail with a curl at the end, held up along its back, also a huge mouth in 
which the teeth are most distinct. Behind the shoulders are a number of 
straight lines incised in a downward direction, while on the shoulder itself 
they are slightly curved, and are at right angles to the last-mentioned ones. 
All four legs are incised in a like manner straight up and down. The tail is 
incised with two lines, while on the hind quarters they are cut semicircularly, 
the centres being to^^urds the head of the animal (fig. 2). On the north side 
are what appear to be two blades of grass springing from the centre of this 
face, and falling away from one another about four-fifths of the way up in 




Fig. I. — Font at Kea, Cornwall. South and! East Faces. 

graceful curves, the lower ends coming back nearly to the stalks and then 
flowing away again slightly. Again the incisions consist of two lines (fig. 2). 

In spite of the fact that this curious relic of a former church is made of 
granite, and therefore necessarily hard to work, the different sculptures 
adorning the four sides stand away from the bowl fully an inch or an inch 
and a half, which speaks volumes for the work, which must have been as 
careful as it was laborious, originally bestowed on it by the Norman artists, 
and, as far as is visible, there appears to be but little restoration effected, 
which fact is much to be appreciated. This type of font died very hard 
apparently, as it lasted right up into the period known as the Perpendicular, 
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as witness the fonts of St. Goran,' Boconnoc,' St. Merryn,' and Padstow.^ St. 
Goran alone retains the angle-heads. By this time it had spread out of the 
county, as may be seen at Winterboume-Whitchurch, and Bradford Abbas,* 
in Dorset, where a mitred figure takes the place of the Norman head. 

Though the font of Kea has none of the fine undercut foliage of Bodmin, 
or the various quaint mammals, birds, and reptiles of St. Austell (which are all 
incised with lines), it is quite the finest and grandest in proportion of all the 
Cornish fonts of this type and of Nprman date, a fact which at once strikes 




Fig. 2.- -Font at Kea, Cornwall. North and West Faces. 

the newcomer at the first glance, though Bodmin's ornament is fine, and St. 
Austell is dainty. The chief measurements are : — 

Total height ... ... ... 3 ft. 3 in.s. 

„ width 2 ft. 7 ins. 

Height of shafts (4) 2 ft. 6 ins. 

Exterior depth of bowl ... ... i ft. 6 ins. 

Interior „ „ ... ... i ft. o in. 

„ width of bowl ... ... i ft. 11 ins. 

It is lead lined, which is unusual for a granite font, and has a drain. 

G. Le Blanc Smith. 



' Vide Paley's Baptismal Fonts. » Vide The Reliquary, vol. vi., p. 188. 
3 Vide The Relujuary, vol. vi., p. 183. 
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Notices of New Publications* 



**C0LL AND TiREE; THEIR PREHISTORIC FORTS AND ECCLESIASTICAL 

Antiquities," by Erskine Beveridge (Edinburgh : T. & A. Constable), 
is a sumptuously got up volume with no less than seventy-seven full page 
illustrations reproduced from the author's beautiful photographs. The edition 
is limited to 300 copies, which must be a source of much gratification to the 
fortunate possessors of the work, and of equal regret to those who can never 
hope to share their luck. The early Celtic ecclesiastical remains on these 
islands have been tolerably well known to archaeologists through the writings 
of Dr. Reeves, but it will be a revelation to most of us to learn that the 
prehistoric antiquities on Coll and Tiree are so numerous and so important. 
Mr. Beveridge devotes a large proportion of his space to the accurate 
description of the Duns or hill-forts, and of the relics derived from them. 
An admirable map at the end of the volume shows the positions of 61 
Duns on Coll, Tiree, and the neighbouring Treshnish Islands. The greater 
proportion of the forts are situated along the sea coast, many others on islands 
in small lochs, and a few inland on rocky eminences. There are no true 
Brochs, or Pictish towers, in the islands, but there are some stone forts of 
what the author calls semi-Broch type, which are of circular form with double 
concentric walls and an intervening passage on the ground floor, from 3^ ft« to 
5 ft. wide. Mr. Beveridge thinks that most of the Duns were erected during 
the period between the beginning of the Christian era and a.d. 1000. The 
relics derived from the Duns do not afford much satisfactory evidence as to 
the date of their erection or the people by whom they were inhabited. A 
large number of pot-sherds, but hardly any complete vessels, have been found 
in the Duns. The ornament upon the pottery has nothing in common with 
the decoration either of the sepulchral urns of the Bronze Age or with the 
curvilinear patterns of the Late Celtic period. Nearly all of the ornament on 
the pottery from the Duns is rectilinear, and consists of lines incised with a 
sharp-pointed instrument of bone, wood, or metal. A fern-leaf or palm- 
branch design occurs frequently, and is characteristic of the Dun pottery. 
In one rare instance, from Dun Borbaidh in Coll, a spiritedly drawn 
stag is to be seen. Mr. Beveridge describes several inhabited sites on the 
sand-hills of the islands, which have yielded worked flints, and probably 
are the remains oi an earlier race than the builders of the Duns. 
The ancient churches and chapels in the islands are in a very ruinotis 
condition, and do not present any architectural features of interest The 
ancient crosses at Soroby and at Temple Patrick are, however, deserving of 
notice as indicating the existence of Christianity here at an early period. The 
crosses at Temple Patrick may even be of the age of St. Columba. We have 
said enough to show that Mr. Erskine Beveridge's Coll and Tiree is an 
IS 
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extremely valuable contribution towards Scottish archaeology. So little is 
known at present about the age of the prehistoric stone forts of Great 
Britain, that every new fact which helps to throw light on the subject is 
acceptable, and this work is simply a mine of new facts to be read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested. 

"Old West Surrey," by Gertrude Jekyll (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
is a book which has been written just in the nick of time, because almost 
everything therein described and portrayed by the camera will, in the course 
of the next twenty years or so, have been entirely swept away by what we 
are pleased humorously to call the march of civilisation. Until about the 
middle of the nineteenth century the life of the old West Saxon farmer and 
peasant remained very much the same as it had been in the time of our 
remote English ancestors. Before the advent of railways, which made large 
manufacturing towns possible, every country village was practically self- 
supporting. The farmer grew his own com, got it ground at the neighbouring 
mill, and baked his bread in a wood oven in his own house. His dairy 
supplied him with milk, butter, and cheese ; his home-fed cattle and poultry 
with meat ; and his garden with vegetables. Lastly, he washed down his 
wholesome meals with good home-brewed beer or cider. Such manufactured 
objects as he required were made by the village carpenter, cooper, and 
blacksmith. The houses were built of the most suitable materials procurable 
on the spot, by the local mason, bricklayer, and joiner. It was not thought 
necessary even to import candles or lamps, when a rush -light made on the 
premises would serve just as well. Now all this is changed. The great 
barns are empty, the wind and water mills are in ruins, and the village 
artisan has emigrated to some large town where he gets higher wages and 
has to " ca canny " at the bidding of the trades union to which he belongs. 
It is, therefore, hardly possible to over-estimate the debt of gratitude we owe 
to the authoress of Old IVest Surrey for having preserved for all time a 
faithful record of what the life of the people was like in this part of England 
before these sweeping changes took place. It is fortunate also that she 
knows exactly what things are worth noticing, and having observed them, 
how to describe them in a simple yet attractive manner. Then, again, she 
is an expert photographer, as the 330 charming illustrations show. Readers 
of The Reliquary will be especially interested in the large number of 
archaic domestic appliances, now extinct, which are described from personal 
knowledge and illustrated from specimens in the collection of the authoress 
or belonging to her numerous friends. It adds enormously to the value of a 
specimen to be able to associate it with a particular place or person and to 
be able to trace its history, as is done in nearly all cases. The chapter on 
" Candle-light and Candlesticks " illustrates very forcibly what enormous 
improvements have been made in appliances for obtaining fire and giving 
light since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Artists may regret that 
the tinder-box and rush-clip have become obsolete, but few of us would care 
to go back to the good old days before the invention of the lucifer match or 
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to sufifer the inconveniences entailed by the use of the rush-light. Our 

authoress says : 

** The rush-light was held as shown («./., in a clip). When it was a long one a piece of 
paper or rag was laid on the table to keep it from being greased by the tail of the rush. 
* We set it on something so as not to mess about,' as my old triead said. About an inch and 
a half at a time was pulled through the jaw of the holdei*. A rush- light fifteen inches long 
burnt about half-an-hour. The frequent shifting was the work of a child. It was a greasy 
job not suited to the fingers of the mother at her needlework. ' Mend the light * or * mend 




Fig. I. — Grease-pans for making Rush-lights. 
{Block lent by Messrs. Longmans^ Green «fc Ctf.) 




Fig. 2,— Rush-lights after being dipped in grease. 
{Block lent by Messrs. LongtnanSy Green Jc Co.) 

the rush ' was the signal for the child to put up a new length. Two pins crossed would put 
out a rush-light, and often cottagers going to bed — their undressing did not take long — 
would lay a lighted rush-light on the edge of an oak chest or chest of drawers, leaving an inch 
over the edge. It would burn up to the oak and then go out. The edges of old furiyture are 
often found burnt into shallow grooves from this practice." 

For the method of manufacturing the rush-lights (figs, i and 2) we must 

refer the reader to the book and also to Gilbert White's Selbornt, It is 

difficult to understand why the most primitive form of oil lamp, consisting of 
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Fig. 3.— Rush-light in the Holder. Fig. 5.— Kettle-tiller. 

{Blocks lent by Metsrt. Longtnmtu^ Green 6c Co.) 
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a shallow saucer with a cotton wick projecting over the rim, was not used 
in preference to so ineffective a contrivance as the rush-light. The rush- 
clips (fig. 3) are usually interesting bits of old ironwork fixed in a turned and 
moulded wooden base. They are much sought after by collectors, possibly 
because no two are exactly alike, and also on account of the individual 
beauty of each. The iron spiral candlesticks (fig. 4), of which three examples 
are given, are as ingenious as they are effective. With regard to two brass 
candlesticks illustrated on p. 114, the authoress says : 

•* The two pair with low-placed grease-plates look as if they might have been church 
candlesticks, although they came to me from cottage sales." 




Fig. 4. — Iron Spiral Candlesticks. 
{Block lent by Messrs. Longmans^ Green d: Cc.) 

The reviewer has seen exactly similar ones in cottages in Glamorganshire 
and Pembrokeshire. They appear to be of perhaps the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, and although possibly copied from an ecclesiastical pattern, 
were no doubt made for domestic use. 

It is in the ingle-nook of the old English farmhouse where the most 
delightful collection of archaic appliances is to be seen — the pot-crane, with 
its ingenious mechanical arrangements for swinging round and lowering or 
raising the cooking pot at will ;i the pot-hanger, with its rack adjustment ; the 
ornamental cast-iron fire-dogs and fire-back ; the trivets, toasters, fire-irons, 
bellows, and brand-tongs for the use of smokers sitting in the chimney comer. 
The domestic meclianical engineer has even pandered to the disinclination for 
exertion of anyone who, after a hard day's work, experiences what the adver- 
tisements call ** that tired feeling," by inventing a kettle-til ter appropriately 

> See article on '* The Pot-Crane and iu Adjustments,'' in The Reliquary for 1898, p. 145. 
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called a ** lazy-back" (fig. 5), made on the principle of "you touch the lever, 

we do the rest." By the way, the authoress appears not to have fully 

grasped the object of the spring clip with which the suspension hook next to 

the spout of the kettle is furnished. She says : 

"One of ihem (*>., the hooks) is fitted with a spring clip, so that in the event of an 
upward jerk from a log burning away and striking upward at the other, or any such mischance., 
the kettle would not be dislodged." 

The fact is that when the lever is depressed the back hook raises the kettle 
by an upward pull, and the clip is an essential part of the mechanism for 
thrusting the front part of the kettle downwards. Otherwise the handle of the 
kettle would slip upwards out of the front hook. This is fully explained in a 
note on ** Kettle-Til ters " in T?ie Reliquary for 1900, p. 115. We have 
not exhausted a hundredth part of the interesting subjects dealt with in this 
extremely fascinating book, which we most heartily recommend to our readers. 
Don't beg, borrow, or steal it— buy it. If any further argument were 
required to prove the desirability of establishing a Folk Museum in this country 
similar to those abroad, we have it in Old West Surrey. 

" The Celtic and Scandinavian Antiquities of Shetland," by Gilbert 
GouDiE. (William Blackwood & Sons.) — Mr. Goudie has devoted many 
years to the careful study of the history and antiquities of Shetland, as is 
well known to all who are acquainted with the invaluable Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. He has been well advised in gathering 
together the various careful papers that he has communicated to that society 
in a single volume of some 300 pages, which is admirably illustrated ; 
for it is a boon to have these chapters in a more accessible form than when 
search has to be made for them through many stout volumes. Moreover, 
there are not a few English and other antiquaries, who are not members 
of the Scotch society, but who will much appreciate the opportunity of 
placing such a genuine book as this upon their shelves. It is a volume 
that by no means only appeals to those who are ioterested at first hand in the 
antiquities and history of Shetland, or* who may wish to gain some knowledge 
on the subject ; for it will be found useful as a book of reference, since many 
of the customs and uses that long lingered in these remote islands seem to 
illustrate prehistoric early remains that are to be found in many a part of the 
British Isles. 

Take, for instance, that section which deals with the horizontal water- 
mills of Shetland, and with the quern stone of yet more primitive times, and 
it will be found to throw much light on the quern stones and like remains 
that are found in many an English earthwork from Berwick down to the 
Land's End. The Shetland water-mill, still found in occasional use, 
is a most interesting survival of a remarkably archaic typ)e of mechanism. 
Its form and use is made admirably clear by a variety of drawings 
by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. When this paper was originally printed in 
1886, these mills were to be found near almost every homestead, though 
it was noted that thii erection of a few larger mills on an improved pattern, 
which produced a cleaner and better meal, were beginning to cause the 
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neglect and consequent decay of the old form. It is rather sad reading to 
find that less than twenty years has sufficed to render " the old native mill 
almost entirely obsolete in Shetland," as Mr. Goudie had to write in 1903. 
The average amount ground between the millstones, worked by the horizontal 
tail or water-wheel in the under-house, was only about a bushel an hour, 
and the hopper supplying the grain required assiduous and constant attention. 
This form of horizontal mill-wheel seems to have been introduced from 
Norway, where a similar form is still occasionally found in use in remote 
districts. A like form is often to be seen at work in Persia, and Mr. Goudie 
believes that the praying-machine of Tibet is of similar construction. 

The simple hand-quern for primitive meal grinding was in use in various 
parts of Scotland throughout the eighteenth century ; '* it has continued in 
active operation in Shetland down to our own day, and is probably not yet 
entirely extinct." An excellent drawing is given of one of the Shetland hand- 
querns, affixed to a rude table. 

The picture of the " knockin*-stane and mell " is most helpful and 
interesting. "In travelling through country districts in Scotland," says 
Mr. Goudie, **we not infrequendy see at old farmsteadings a big lump of 
stone with a deep cup-like cavity excavated on its upper side. A first 
impression is apt to be that this is a font or a * stoup ' for holy water from 
an ancient church, but the only information regarding it is usually that it is 
a dish for the feeding of the pigs. In reality, however, this is the * knockin'- 
stane' of other days, the contrivance for the preparation of barley for the 
broth-pot of the household." Such knockin'-stanes continued much longer 
to be of actual service in Shetland than elsewhere ; indeed, Mr. Goudie has 
himself seen it frequently in use for the hammering of the ** here " or native 
barley with a ** mell ** or stone mallet fixed in a wooden handle until the 
husks are bruised off. Knockin'-stanes or mortars of this kind — the latter 
kind often having four ribs round the bowl — ^are to be met with in various 
parts of England, and partially educated antiquaries are only too fond of 
hurrying them off to the parish church as holy water stoups. In the church- 
yard of the once sand-buried cliurch of St. Enodoch, Cornwall, quite an 
avenue of these domestic mortars have been placed on each side of the path 
through the churchyard up to the south entrance. They are proudly pointed 
out as **a fine collection of holy water stoups," and have been photographed 
under this denomination. They are, it is true, of distinct interest, but pfertain 
to the farmstead rather than the church, for they are but knockin'-stanes. 

Here, too, may be found excellent descriptions of the "kollie,** or ancient 
oil lamp ; of the " bysmar," or standard weighing machine ; of the quaint 
shaped " tuskar," or peat cutter ; of the long-shafted short-bladed scythe, used 
by Shetland mowers in an erect position ; and of the " riolin," or shoe of 
untanned hide, with binding thong to be twisted round the ankle. 

The late General Pitt-Rivers once told the writer of this short notice that 
the reading of this paper on the archaic implements of Shetland, when it first 
appeared, interested him so much that, though otherwise keenly engaged, he 
almost instantly set off for those northern isles. J. Charles Cox. 
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** Traces of the Norse Mythology in the Isle of Man," by P. M. C. 
Kermode (Bemrose & Sons), is the reprint of a paper read before the Isle of 
Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society, in which an attempt is made to 
explain the meaning of some of the more abstruse figure subjects on the Manks 
crosses by means of the mythological stories from the Scandinavian Eddas and 
Sagas. It is now tolerably well known to archaeologists that the art of the pre- 
Norman monuments of the Isle of Man and the opposite coasts of Cumberland 
and Lancashire exhibits a most extraordinary mixture of Christian and Pagan 
figure subjects. An endeavour to account for this has been made by 
suggesting that a Christian interpretation was given to the Pagan myths : 
Balder being equated with Christ, Loki with the Devil, and so on. A much 
simpler and more probable explanation is that for a century or more after the 
Vikings were converted they still continued to hold on to the remnants of the 
older faith, and although nominally professing to be Christians, they yet in 
their h^art of hearts honoured Thor, Odin, and Freya much as before. Any 
way, th$re is no doubt that on several of the Manks crosses there are 
represented scenes from the story of Sigurd Fafni's Bane, as told in the 
Eddas and the Volsunga Saga. These have been treated of by Mr. Kermode in 
the Saga-Book of the Viking Club. He is now trying to push his conclusions 
a good deal farther, and we are not quite sure that without fiirther corrobora- 
tion we can finally accept all the results of his investigations. Mr. Kermode 
has been working at the Manks crosses for the last quarter of a century, and 
when he has published his long-promised monograph on the subject we shall 
then be able to compare the whole seriies of monuments, and form some 
rational theory as to the meaning of the various figure subjects with which 
they are adorned. In the meantime, we must suspend our judgment about 
some of his explanations. The chief difficulties in the way of interpreting the 
carvings on the crosses are (i) the imperfect state of many of the crosses 
themselves, some of the most interesting being mere fragments; and (2) that 
the same incident or a similar incident occurs over and over again in the 
different mythological stories, and of course with a different hero in each case. 
Mr. Kermode's paper is illustrated by ten plates from his own drawings, which 
are, we need hardly say, as accurate and good as could be desired. One or 
two would perhaps have been better if they had not been unduly reduced. 
This brochure is undoubtedly a very valuable addition to our scanty knowledge 
of an obscure yet extremely fascinating subject. 
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The Funambulist. 

*' II marche sur les fiers sommets 
Ou sur la corde ignoble, mais 
All dessus des fronts de la foule." 

Thfodore de Banville. 

THE rope-walker in ancjent as in modern times has held 
the public spellbound by the skill and intrepidity of his 
performances. Among the Greeks he was the schoenobates, 
the man who goes upon the rope, and the word was literally 
transferred into the Latin language in the form oifunambulus, a term 
which is said to have been first used by Massala Corvinus. Another 
form, funiambulus, is used by St. Augustine, who, in an Enarratio on 
the fortieth Psalm, draws a distinction between human and super- 
human accomplishment. The histrio learns to walk on a rope, but 
superhuman power enables a man to walk on the sea." The 



* Nunc specta histrionem. Didicit enim homo magno studio in fune ambulare, et 
pendens te suspendit. Ilium attende editorem majorum spectaculonim. Didicit iste in 
fune ambulare, numquid fecit in man ambulare ? Obliviscere theatrum tuum, attende 
Petmm nostrum, non fiiniambuium, sed, ut ita dicam, mariambulum. This passage is 
in illusUation of Ps. xl. 5, ** Many, O Lord my God, are thy wonderful works which thou 
hast done." 

i6 
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word was, however, in later times taken to include other feats than 
those of rope- walking, such as, e.g,^ climbing a rope and revolving on a 
rope as on a horizontal bar. Part of what belonged to funambulism 
is represented in a treatise by Mercurialis* (fig. i). 

The representation is taken, the author tells us, from an ancient 
gem. Two men are on the tight rope with balancing poles, one 
walking and the other sitting down. The three others are performing 
on vertical ropes, two of which are attached to rings fastened in the 
ground, and the others with weights at the end. The feats are such 
as require strength as well as skill, and Galen classes them among the 
violent exercises, as does Arrianus, who says that they require the 
most energetic use of the whole body." 

The descent of a perpendicular rope, which formed one of the 
tricks of funambulists, is referred to by JuvenaP in his fourteenth 
Satire. Ducange included in the meaning of the word the man who 
makes his escape by means of a rope, and he refers to the spies who 
descended by a rope from Rahab's house as funambulists. Again, the 
word indicated cowards escaping.* But primarily the funambulist was 
a rope-walker or rope-dancer. In the notes to an edition of Terence, 
published in 1522, a passage in the prologue to Hecyra is annotated 
as follows : — 

Funambuli — qui in filnibus tensis joculariler discurrunt grece schoenobates vocant. 

They are in this wider sense those who perform any kind of feat on a 
rope.^ Terence, in the prologue to Hecyra referred to above, laments 
that the public was more attracted to the shows of rope-walkers than 
to dramatic i)erformances : — 

Ita populus studio stupidus in funamhulo 
Anirauni occuparat. 

which is evidence of the attraction which these performers had 
for the people. 

An exercise like that of walking on the rope is largely traditional, 



* Mercurial is: De Arte Gymnastica, i^jy. 

' Ac sane inter laboriosas exercilationes et cjuae summam ac vehementissimam totius 
corporis virium contentionem requirunt. 

3 An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro 
Corpora, quique solet rectum dcscendere funem : 
Quam tu, Corycia semper qui puppe moraris 
Atque habitas. . . . vv. 265-268. 

■» Ordericus Vitalis : Hist. Eccl.^ lib. q and ii. Funibus per murum demissi sunt, unde 
ad suam diuturnam ignominiam furtivi Funambuli vocati sunt. 

5 Qui super tenuissimum filum incedunt, aut <jui funibus arreptis in alta et praerupta 
nituntur, vel aliam quamcunque corporis exercitationem in func laciunt. Schlichcr : De 
Funarnbulis^ 1702. 
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and the descriptions given by ancient writers might be applied to 
performances of the present day. The following passage attributed 
to Petronius gives a general idea of the rope-walker's performance : — 

Stuppea suppositis tenduntur vincula lignis 
Quae fido ascendit docta juventa gradu. 
(^uae super aerius praetendit crura viator, 
Vixque avibus facili tramite currit homo 
Brachia distendens, gressum per inane gul)crnal 
Ne lapsa e gracili planta rudente cadat. 




Kig. I. — Mercurial is : De Arte Gymnast ii a. 

A remarkable series of illustrations of rope-walking found in the 
excavations of Herculaneum is reproduced in the third volume of Le 
Antic/iitd di ErcolanOy Naples, 1762, from which the accompanying 
representations are taken (figs. 2, 3, and 4). The performers are 
evidently satyrs bearing the thyrsus and skin, dancing in fantastic 
fashion, playing on the lyre or on the tibiae bifores, or pouring 
water from a pitcher into a dish, or, with extended arms, frofn a 
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horn into a vase. The movements are graceful. In some cases 
the performer is aided in securing equilibrium by his extended 




Fig. 2. — From /^ AtUichita di Enolano. 

arms, in others he executes the more difficult task of joining hands. 
Especially difficult are the feats in which the positions must be 
comparatively motionless. 
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The rope hanging from the middle (fig. 4) may have been intended 
for the performer to ascend and descend, in which case the apparatus 
would not have been fixed at a great height. 






%>iUv>^<fay /i^f^ -S. 




^ 



Fig. 3. — From Le Aniichita di Ercolaiio. 

Many of the accounts of rope-walking show that one great 
effect of the funambulist is to exhibit his confidence by acting on 
the rope as if he were on the firm ground. Probably our modern 
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rope-walkers could not perform more gracefully than the ancient, 
but there are feats of the nineteenth or twentieth century more 
amazing than those here represented. 

Records of the feats of funambulists make it clear that they 
were not only looked upon as dangerous by the spectators, but were 
perilous in actual fact. One mischance, or the loss of nerve, to a 
man walking high in the air, meant death, and the height necessary 
to induce in the spectator sufficient sensation is a factor calculated to 
cause giddiness in one who is performing what would be of 
extraordinary difficulty if it were undertaken within easy reach of 
the ground. But height is essential, and the sensation varies in 
direct ratio with it. Pliny says that those things excite the greatest 
wonder which are most unexpected and most dangerous.' Blondin, 
the greatest funambulist the world has ever seen, appears to have 
been so expert as to have felt well-nigh the same security on a 
rojje as on th6 firm ground. With the utmost abandon he would 
perform on a rope what in itself might be considered a perilous feat. 
He himself has related how he rode a bicycle on the high rope with 
not so much as a rehearsal. But the danger has generally 
been shown to be excessive. Allusion to it is prominent in the 
accounts given by mediaeval writers. After an accident which 
resulted in the death of a bpy, Marcus Aurelius, the " Philosopher," 
was so impressed by the perilous character of the rope-walker's 
performances, that he caused feather beds to be spread underneath 
the whole space across which the funambulist's rope was stretched.^ 

St. Chrysostom, in his " Oration on Humility," draws an illustration 
from schoenobatce who were accustomed to walk to and fro on 
the rope — if, he says, to the slightest extent they look down, 
they fall headlong into the orchestra. Pliny, in one of his 
Epistles, exclaims, " You see what applause those who walk on 
the high rope excite when now, now, they seem as if they were 
about to fall." Blondin is known to have pretended to miss his 
footing and thereby to have caused a thrill to pass through the 
si^ectators. 

Nicephorus Gregoras, a writer of the fourteenth century, describes 
a troupe of funambulists, and gives some details which show how 
frequent were the mischances to which they were exposed. "About 
this time," he says, ** we saw, in passing, at Constantinople more 
than twenty men expert in the art of astounding feats, men such 

* Sunt enini maxime mirabilia quae maxime insperata, inaxime periculosa. 

^ Per totum spatium quo funis tenditur culcitras subjici jusserit. Julius Capit, in Vita 
Marcy c. 12. 
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as the oldest man had never before seen or heard of. These men 
had for the most part come out of Egypt and had made a kind 
of circuit. After passing through the east and north, through Arabia, 
Persia, Media, Assyria, and making a cUtour into Iberia, which is 
on the borderland of Caucasus^ they wandered through Colchis, 
Armenia, and other peoples who live nearer to Byzantium, and 
they exhibited their skill in all the provinces. 

" The feats which were performed by them, though they were 
extraordinary and very wonderful, had nothing in common with 
demoniacal juggling, but were the result of long-continued practice 
and skill. Let us narrate a few of them. 




Fig. 4. — From Lc Antichita di Ercolano. 

" At each of two points two or three masts of merchant vessels 
were fixed and held in position by ropes. From the top of one of 
these two fixtures a rope was stretched to the top of the other. 
Further, fastening another rope from the ground to the top they 
made steps by which they might climb up, and when one of them 
had climbed up by means of these steps he stood on the top 
of the mast, now stretching out one foot, now both, towards 
the sky,, and lowering his head towards the top of the mast. 
Afterwards having made a sudden bound and seized the rope 
firmly with one hand he kept hanging by it and often turned 
himself round and revolved upwards towards the sky and downwards 
towards the earth for a moment continuously after the manner of 
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a hoop. Then bending his leg he grasped the rope with it 
instead of his hand, hung down and so turned and revolved in the 
same manner. Then standing straight up on the middle of the 
rope, he took a bow and aimed at a mark placed aloft and this 
so . skilfully that a man standing on the ground could not have 
done it better. Then closing his eyes he took a boy on his shoulders 
and walked on the high rope from one end to the other. These 
were the feats which one man performed." 

After describing other performances, the writer goes on to say 
that the actors were not free from danger, but often some of 
them were hurled headlong and perished. "For," he continues, 
" though more than forty of them left their native land less than 
twenty reached Byzantium. I myself saw one of them fall 
from a mast. It was, however, partly through lust of lucre, 
partly for the pleasure of practising the art that they risked the 
dangers." 

In condemning rope- walking as involving the danger of death or 
mutilation, Gregoras says : " Those who walk in this path if they 
are off their guard ever so little and turn their eyes in another 
direction, fall headlong down. . . . When a man stands in a 
lofty place a trembling seizes him. His one hope of safety is in 
not casting down his eyes and looking on the ground, for that 
causes his head to be seized with vertigo." 

Again, one of the grounds on which Henry III. opposed the 
appointment of Prior Melsonby to the Bishopric of Durham was 
that he had permitted a certain minstrel to perform in the 
churchyard. As the latter fell, the Prior might be considered a 
homicide.' 

In discussing the morality of tight-rope walking, Schlicher" treats 
the funambulist's career as being the neglect of a proper life 
and the exposure to dangers which are not necessary. " Who 
does not know," he says, "how open to mischance are the rope- 
walker's art and similar risky arts, and how wretchedly those 
who practise them often come to grief and are even mutilated ? 
Funambulists, therefore, do a wrong in their recklessness not 
only against themselves but against God, their Creator." Also 



* Item quod tanquam homicida debet repelli ; eo quod cum quidam istrio in cimiterio 
suo cordam a turri ad turrem extensam ascenderet, de voluntate dicti Prions, idem cormit et 
mortuus est ; qui Prior nee talibus illicitis debuit interesse nee consentire ; immo debuit 
expresse talia ne fierent inhibuisse. Appx, to Script. Tres. Surtees Soc.^ ix., p. Ixxiii. 

^ Job. Leonhardus Schlicher : De Funambulis exercitaiio Phihsophica Quam 
moderatttty viro ttobilissimo, clarissimOy ut et cxcclUntissimo Dn Af. GabrieU Groddeck^ 
Phil. Prim. ^ Pract. P.P. &* Reip. Biblioth, . . . Gedani, 1702. 
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at the end of Schlicher's dissertation are a few lines of verse/ 
in which are described the dangers of tight-rope walking. " It 
is dangerous enough to make many bounds there where the 
place of dancing is scarcely as broad as a finger, and high in 
the air to move the limbs often brings, for the sake of pleasure, 
the last hour of life. Wherefore he who will not boldly wed 
himself to dangers, and who wishes to be even a neighbour of 
safety should choose thee, my Schlicher, as a leader. Thus will 
he step safely into the House of Honour." 

Another writer^ of a dissertation on the subject of funambulists 
says that if the rope-walker cannot keep a steady foothold of the 
rope he gets as payment for his wonderful feat nothing but a 
broken neck. 

As a preventive against becoming a victim to giddiness, 
music seems to have been regarded as useful. Millin says: "The 
dancer is directed by an appropriate air to each kind of dance. 
Without this it is much more difficult for him to keep on the rope. 
It is indeed a tour de force to dance without music." So Blondin 
has recorded that he was accustomed to whistle a tune as he 
walked on the rope. The common trick of the funambulist 
of playing some musical instrument is rather to be attributed 
to display. 

The tricks related by various writers as having been performed 
are almost incredible, though many of them are no more amazing 
than feats of various kinds which inay be seen in a good circus or 
music-hall. First we may note those in which the feet are hampered 
or have to contend against some other difficulty added to that of 
walking on a narrow path, as cg.^ with legs in chains, feet shod 
with sabots or boots.* 

Simon Majolus, writing in 1616, gives the following description : — 
" We saw in Cisalpina an Asiatic funambulist who had his legs 
armed with long swords so that as he stepped and walked on the 



' Es ist gefahrlich gnug viel Springe zu erregen 

Da wo der Tanz-Platz selbst kaum einen Finger breit 
Und in der hohlen LufFt die (ilieder viel l>ewegen 
Bringt vor Vergniigung offt die letzte LeiDens-Zeit 
Dnitnb wer sicn der Gefahr nicht ktlhnlich wil vermahlen 
Und stets ein Nachbar wUnchl der Sicherheit zu seyn 
Darff nur mein Schlicher dich zum Fiihrer ihm erwehlen 
So tritt er sicher einst ins Ehren-Haus hinein. 

'' David Le Clerc : Davidis Clerici Funambulus seu Dissertatio de P'ariis Funambulorum 
Gtturibus, 1685. 

^ Millin : Diet, des BeaujcArts. 1806. 

* Fournel : Le vieux Paris. 
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rope it was necessary for him to spread out his legs lest he 
should be wounded. Then two rgunded pieces of wood, three 
fingers broad and a cubit long, were fastened on his feet, and 
standing on these he walked on the rope, and he did many 
other things which, unless one had seen them, would have been 
scarcely credible." 

In 1446 an Italian came to Nuremberg and, according to a 
contemporary account, quoted by Alwyn Schultz in Deutsches 
Leberiy danced on a rope wearing high wooden shoes.' An acrobat 
walked on the rope with balls bound on his feet,' and, in 1 506, 
•a man from Cologne walked and danced on sharp shears and 
leapt with his feet chained together. 

A rope-walker in the eighteenth century who went by the 
name of " Le petit Diable " did wonderful feats on the slack 
rope, among them that of dancing with eggs under his feet 
without breaking them. 

Funambulists have in past times shown their ingenuity in 
inventing display on the rope to such an extent that the modern 
performances have in many cases precedent instances. They 
learnt to lie down on the rope, as in the case referred to 
above. A native of Aragon, who performed when King Edward 
VI. went in procession from the Tower of London to West- 
minster, danced on his knees. In 1775 one of the troupe of 
Grands Danseurs of the King of France knelt on the rope. 
This same performer wheeled a child in a barrow across the 
iron rope. Another would walk with closed eyes* with a boy on 
his shoulders. Another would undress and dress on the rope. 
" While they are on the rope," says St. Chrysostom in his " Oratio 
de Virtute et Vitio," " they undress and lie down as if on a bed, 
and then put on their clothes again." 

Funambulists were not content with gentle movements, but 
performed violent exercises on the rope. Some of the performers in 
the painting from Herculaneum (see figs. 2, 3, and 4) are represented 



* Er ging auch auf ein sail aufgerichi auf hohen newen holtzschuchen, fuer sich und 
hinter sich. 

' '* Am sun tag vor mittervasten (March 10) da gieng der tnaister . . von Paris hie, 
am Weinmarkl zum LofFelholtz, ein gar Kostlicher maister auf dem sail aufgericht hintersich 
und fiirsich. Item er tanzet auch darauf. Item er gieng auch, kugeln an die fuss gepunden. " 

3 Item er gieng auch und tantzet auf scharpfen schermesser; tantzet und sprung hintersich 
und fursich. Item er sprung auch mit zwaien keten, die zwan fuess zwaier spann weit 
geschlossen hintersich. 

* Tandem clausis oculis accepto in humeros puero funem perambulat. 
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as dancing, and in the account of the performer at Nuremberg, 
previously referred to, the description is given of a funambulist 
dancing on one leg* and taking long steps as if he were on 
the level ground.' 

Sometimes funambulists brought with them all their own 
apparatus, which they fixed in a convenient place. In other cases 
they joined their rope from one high building to another 
building, or to the ground. The most convenient building was 
frequently the tower or steeple of a church. Christine de Pisan 
tells of a man who walked and danced on a rope stretched 
from the Cathedral of Notre Dame to the Palace, earning 
thereby the name of Le Voleur ; and Froissart gives an account of 
the performance of a " maitre-engigneur " in Paris, who walked on 
a rope stretched between Notre Dame and the highest tower 
on the bridge of St. Michael. 

Froissart's account is translated by Lord Berners as follows : — 
" Among all other there was a mayster came out of Geane (Geneva) ; 
he had tied a corde on the hyghest house on the brydge of Saynt 
Myghall over all the houses, and the other ende was tyed to the 
hyghest towre of our ladies churche ; and as the quene passed by, 
and was in the great strete called Our Ladyes strete ; bycause it 
was late, this sayde mayster, with two brinnynge candelles in his 
handes, issued out of a lytell stage that he had made on the hyght 
of our ladyes tower, syngyng as he went upon the corde all alonge 
the great strete, so that all that saw him hadde marueyle howe it 
might be ; and he bare styll in hys handes the two brinnynge 
candelles, so that it myght well be sene over all Parys, and two 
myle without Parys ! He was suche a tombler, that his lyghtnesse 
was greatlye praised." This performance was given in 1385 at the 
time when Isabel of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI., made her entry 
into Paris. 

Antonius Palearius^ writes of a strange man who walked on a 
rope attached at the one end to the most lofty tower and at the 
other to the peristyle of the palace. After giving some details of 
the performance, he points to the moral to be learnt from such skill, 
viz., that if the funambulist can gain such governance of the body 



^ Item er tantzet auch hintersich darauf aof ein pain. 

"* Item er gieng auch hintersich und fiirsich so mit weiten schriten als einer auf den 
pflaster an den eben praiten erben mocht tun, und hub die pain mit dem fuessen so hoch auf 
wol untz an die achseln unverzittert keklich. . 

^ Orotic XI. de Temperantia, 1 619. 
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the wise man should aim at attaining the like governance of 
the mind.' 

This is a case of ordinary rope-walking, but a special kind of 
feat was at times performed in which the funambulist slid from 
a great height down to the ground. Such a performance was given 
when King Edward VI. went in procession from the Tower of 
London to Westminster, and is described by Leland' as follows : — 

"When the King was advanced almost to St. George's Church 
in Paul's Churchyard there was a rope as great as the cable of a 
ship, stretched in length from the battlements of Paul's steeple, with 
a great anchor at one end fastened a little before Mr. Dean of Paul's 
house-gate, and when his majesty approached near the same, there 
came a man, a stranger, being a native of Arragon, lying on the 
rope, his head forward, casting his arms and legs abroad, running 
on his breast on the rope from the battlements to the ground, as 
if it had been an arrow out of a bow, and stayed on the ground ; 
then he came to the King's Majesty and kissed his foot, and so 
after certain words to his highness, departed from him again, and 
went upwards upon the rope till he was come over the midst of the 
churchyard, where he, having a rope about him, played certain 
misteries on the rope, as tumbling and casting one leg from another ; 
then took he the rope and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by 
the right leg a certain space, and after recovered himself up again 
with the said rope, and unknit the knot and came down again ; which 
stayed his majesty with all the train a good space of time." 

Holinshed records a similar feat performed in honour of Philip 
of Spain in the time of Queen Mary : — 

" A man," he says, " came downe upon a rope, tied to the 
battlement of Saint Paule's church, with his head before, neither 
staieing himself with hand or foot ; which shortlie after cost him 
his life." 

There have been many attempts at various times to train animals 
in the art of walking on the tight rope, and it is strange to find that 
the animal with perhaps the greatest reputation in this respect is one 
from which one would be disinclined to expect such accomplishment. 
On the authority of Suetonius, Galba introduced a new kind of 
spectacle, viz., rope-walking elephants, and the accomplishments of 
these animals are not lost sight of by Aldrovandi, who alludes to them 



' Homo Ijarbarus quidam superioribus mensis, spectante populo Lucensi, a Curiae 
peristylio per funein ad altissimum lurrim teligatum expeditissimus incedebat : cumque esset 
descensurus umnes ne corruerel timebamus : is brachiis examinantibus ita^e sustinebat, ut non 
modo praeceps non ferretur, sed neque dependeret, neque propenderet . . . ergo 
funambulus poteril corpori moderalionein adhilx;re, et vir sapiens animo non poterit ? 



-' Collect.^ vol. iv., p. 310. 
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In his ponderous volume, De Quadrupedis. He says : " To-day in the 
province of Maluar, Acosta states that it is commonly believed that 
elephants can understand one another. We admire the feats of a man 
in walking on the tight-rope, but there were among the Romans 
elephants which walked on the rope, and, what is more wonderful, as 
Pliny states, walked backwards and forwards, a thing which is almost 
incredible and fabulous, and one which has been received not without 
derision and contempt (says Peter Crinitus). I thought that this 
ought for a time to be dissimulated among ignorant men occupied with 
common duties. But in such a great variety of animals nothing ought 
to seem so outr^ or wonderful as not to be believed on the best 
authority as is that of Aristotle. . . . That elephants can learn to 
walk on ropes needs no other evidence than that of Seneca, who writes 
as follows in his letters : * The master puts his hand in the lion's mouth, 
the keeper kisses the tiger, the Ethiopian mime bids the elephant fall 
down on its knees and walk on a rope.' And other ancient authors 
give confirmation, as Suetonius in Galba, and Fl. Vopiscus ; and Dion 
Cassius in his Life of Nero, says that on the occasion of the games in 
honour of his mother the Emperor introduced an elephant into the 
theatre which climbed to the top of the roof, and, bearing its rider 
on its shoulders, walked on a rope which had been prepared there, 
just in the same way as the men walk whom we call funambulists." 

The horse, too, is said to have been a funambulist, for Alberic des 
trois Fontains relates that when on the 14th June, 1237, the brother of 
St. Louis married Mathilde, daughter of the Duke of Brabant, at 
Compiegne, a performer rode on horseback on the rope.' 

As in the case of minstrelsy and other forms of performance, 
the payments made to those providing the entertainment were high. 
In the Middle Ages, as at the present time, men will often pay 
much for sensation and expend little in charity. In the words of 
Trinculo, " when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian." Schlicher's evidence 
in this respect has already been mentioned, and it is also referred 
to in the account given by Nicephorus Gregoras (see p. 224). 
Belon' relates how when the funambulists have come down from 
the rope they ask for money of the people, and are so importunate 
that it is a difficult matter to refuse them. 

In the notes to Mr. James Melville's Diary, published in 1600, 
an excerpt is quoted from the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, showing that in August, 1600, a French rope-walker 



* Et illi qui dicuntur ministelli in spectaculo vanitatis multa ibi fecerunt, sicut ille, 
qui in equo super cordam in acre equitavit. 

* Belon : de admtroHU operum antiquorutn et rerum suspiciendarum praestantia, 1553. 
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received the' sum of ;^333 6s. 8d. for performing before the 
King/ A little earlier, in 1598, we learn from the same volume, 
;^20 was given to " an Inglis sportour that came down upon an 
tow fra the cok of the stepill of Edinburgh/' This man "playit 
sick sowpill trikis upoune ane tow quhilk was fesnit betwix the 
tope of St. Geillies* Kirk stipill and ane stair benethe the Croce 
callit Josias' Cloise head ; the lyk was neuir sene in this contrie, 
as he raid doune the tow and playit sa many pavies on it ! " 

Schlicher likens trick performers to hawks, and adds that 
those who practise the rope-walker's profession are pirates. They 
approach no place they do not leave ruined and stripped of money. 

The historical account given by Schlicher is followed by a 
consideration at some length of the morality of rope-walking, and 
in discussing the question, he quotes various authorities in support 
of his views. He propounds a number of questions and answers 
them. He asks : — 

1. Whether a man can embrace that kind of life with genuine 
uprightness and with that sense of duty which every one owes to 
himself The answer is that he cannot do so, in the first place on 
account of the fact that nature has enjoined on man the care for 
good esteem. Man ought to guard his good reputation as much 
as his life, and from all accounts, thinks Schlicher, the life of 
funambulists is sordid, unlawful, dishonourable, and disreputable. 
Cicero specially includes saltatores among the followers of sordid arts. 

A second answer is that man* ought not to consider himself alone, 
but ought to confer something useful on society. The funambulist's 
art, however, embraces nothing which can adorn, or be useful to, the 
State, and is concerned solely with the pleasure and enjoyment of the 
people. Baldwin says : " Funambulists and jugglers pursue ludicrous 
arts and gain their livelihood by a certain nimbleness of body or 
bewitching of the eye, and I very much doubt whether those who lead 
a life of this kind can be pleasing in God's sight. Further, to follow 
this pursuit is to neglect a proper life, and submit oneself to 
unnecessary dangers. And life is plainly an incomparable blessing 
as the basis of all good." 

2. The second question is whether many performances of rope- 
walkers and similar arts should be allowed in a properly constituted 
State. Certainly, the author thinks, a State suffers a great loss and 
injury when the people spend on any empty spectacle money which 
might be better employed. Men of the lowest condition, and those 

^ ** Item, be command of his Majestie*s Precept, to Peter Bramhill, French pavier ; as 
the said Precept, with his acquittance, producet upoun compt, proportis IIIc, XXXIIIli, 
Vis, Vllld." 
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whom necessity presses hard, eagerly empty their pockets and squander 
money on these shows as if they had it in abundance. 

3. The third question is whether once or oftener on market day, 
when men should specially enjoy themselves, it should be allowed 
to admit funambulists into the city. After referring to Amesius, 
Rivetus, Voebus, and John Bapt Thiers, Schlicher concludes : " I am 
quite of opinion that these spectacles can be rightly admitted for 
which no use but simply merriness of mind and delight is felt," so 
long as the actors observe decorum. 

4. The fourth question is whether such performances may be 
permitted on the Lord's Day and on Festivals. 

They may, the author thinks, be allowed after church service has 
been held provided they are honest, but it is a better way to devote 
the whole of the Sabbath, and not merely part of it, to God. 

5. The fifth question is whether the gestures of funambulists can 
be beheld by Christians with a sound heart and a sound conscience. 

The answer is that there does not appear to be any reason why, 
when what is performed is not evil and the end is nothing but 
honest enjoyment, a Christian should be driven from such sights, and 
a Professor of Geneva is quoted who did not disbelieve in funambulism 
taken in moderation, and would not consider it such a capital crime 
but that it might be granted to the people once in a lifetime or 
perhaps oftener. By frequent performances, however, the judgment 
of God was threatened as if by the admission of a crime which 
could be expiated by death only, and, indeed, by hanging. 

Schlicher's conclusion of the whole matter is that rope-walking 
may be tolerated so long as it is not carried to excess. 

Although the literature of funambulism is not extensive, yet the 
two Latin dissertations by Schh'cher and Le Clerc, containing 
numerous references to classical and mediaeval writers, are sufficient 
to show that the art has been long practised. It does not, however, 
appear to have had the same vogue as tumbling or ji^ggling. 
The reasons for this may be, first, that it was more perilous and 
required rarer courage ; and, secondly, that it necessitated greater 
outlay in apparatus and greater recurring expense in transport. 
This last fact would be an important consideration when troupes 
of performers moved continually from place to place, and when 
the performance was not likely to be given many times in the 
same town or village. 

Illustrations of funambulism are extremely rare. This may be 
in large measure accounted for by the fact that there is no Biblical 
story with which they could be conveniently associated. 

Arthur Watson. 
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Some Norman and Pre- Norman 
Remains in the Dove-dale District. 

As has already been pointed out by Mr. Romilly Allen, in 
the Derbyshire Arch<eological Society's Journal for 1903, 
there exists, in the district bordering Dove-dale, a series 
of remains of pre-Norman crosses bearing a marked 
similarity to one another.' These various fragments of what must 
once have been fine crosses all lie on the Staffordshire side of the 
River Dove (which forms the border line of that county and 
Derbyshire) with the exception of those at Norbury. 

The crosses, with the chief points of which I propose to deal, 
are at Alstonefield and Ham, while at the latter place there is a 
font of Norman date, which, being early in the period, I shall 
also notice. 

At Alstonefield there are three distinct pieces of a cros» or of 
crosses. The finest is preserved in the porch, an example which 
might be advantageously followed in other places ; another large 
fragment is secured in a block of stone and stands, exposed to the 
elements, on the north side of the chancel, in the churchyard. The 
third and smallest is one which I have not before heard of, and 
is built into the wall of the north aisle of the nave, towards the 
west end of the north wall and just above the ground. 

At Ham are two nearly complete crosses, and a fragment. One 
of these crosses is tall and slender, while the other is small, short 
and cylindrical in shape for one-third of its height from the ground. 
The fragment is, like that at Alstonefield, built into the walls of 
the church. It is situated at the south corner of the west wall 
of the south chapel, about 4 ft. from the ground. It may be seen 
in fig. 6 just in front of the top of the lamp on my bicycle. 

The font at Ham is in many ways peculiar, and is certai4ily 
worth mention. 

What the original positions of any of the foregoing fragments 
and more or less complete crosses were I do not know, and what 
the uses of such a number (there must have been three at Ham) 



^ Mr. Romilly Allen terms this *'The Dove-dale sub-group" of the Mercian group 
of pre-Norman crosses. 
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could have been, is hard to understand. I do not think the solution 
of this latter problem was solved by an elderly lady who, seeing 
me measuring and photographing a cross of much the same date 
as these, remarked : " Very old, these crosses, very old." On my 
remarking that they were pre-Norman, I was very much startled 
at her next remark ; it was, " Oh, yes, of course, they were erected 
by the Normans to celebrate their victory over the Ancient Britons I "" 
Cross-shaft in South Porch, Alstonefield, Staffs, — Fig. i. This 



Fig. 




. — Cross No. I at Alstonefield, Staffs. W. and S. Faces. 



portion of the cross, or crosses, of Alstonefield is the finest by far ; 
two sides only are now ornamented, those which now face to the 
west and south. 

The west face (fig. i) is covered with an interlacing pattern of 
Stafford knots, which are elaborated by the addition of an extra cord 
in each knot ; the cording is two-ply all through. This ornament, 
thoroughly effective in itself, is made more so still, by the addition of a 
pair of simply twisted cords, which run down the centre of the stone 
between each opposite pair of knots. Much the same type of knot 
17 
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may be seen on the pre-Norman Cross-shaft No. 2 (which was 
illustrated in The Reliquary of 1903,9. 130), from Norbury, Derby- 
shire, but there the central twisted cords are eliminated. The same 
knots, minus the twisted cords, also occur at Checkley in this county 
and at Ham, on the large cross, towards the top of the west face. 

The south face of the Alstonefield cross is more interesting than 
the west as it is carved with figure subjects. The lower of the 
two in fig. I bears a most remarkable resemblance to what is to be 
seen of the front of the Norbury Cross No. 2 ( The Reliquary, vol. ix., 
p. 130). It is far more perfect than its relative at Norbury. 
The strong point of resemblance between the two is the attitude 
in which the arms are; in both cases they are raised in the 
ancient attitude of prayer. Over the head of the figure is 
a square label of rounded moulding. The body of the figure 
consists of a large form of double rosette ; the inner of the two 
circles contains five petals, while the outer consists of thirteen. 
If it were not for a somewhat similar style of ornament on the 
skirt of this person, this double rosette body might be taken as 
representing a shield. Round his body is a belt, and on his 
right hip, and fastened to the belt, is a sword which faces across 
the front of his body, which is quite incorrect. Reference to one 
of the sides of No. i cross at Norbury' shows again that there 
is a likeness, for at Norbury the man in the centre of the shaft 
has a stout stick fastened across his middle in the same way. 
His skirt, too, is of the identical shape but rather more plainly 
ornamented, for at Alstonefield it is embellished with a sort of 
rising sun, emitting seven rays, under which are two lines. His 
legs are cut off at the knee, apparently, by the massive block of 
oak in which this stone is secured. 

The figure in the panel above consists chiefly of legs, and the 
lower part of a tunic, of the same shape as that which clothes the 
lower figure already described ; on each side of his logs are two 
pellets. The upper part of this figure seems to consist of the head 
and shoulders of a nimbed personage who raises his arms like 
the figure below. This upper piece is very much worn and not 
as easy to make out as might be desired. A simple line of 
rounded moulding divides this remnant of a figure from the one 
just below it. 

The broader face, on which are the elaborated Stafford knots, 
has- apparently been lightly chiselled over by way of cleaning 
it This shows the stone, of which it is composed, to be a finely 

* The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 129. 
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grained, yellowish red sandstone, which is rather peculiar, for on 
the Derbyshire side of the Dove the crosses of that time are all 
cut from the millstone grit. Probably sandstone was used owing 
to its being freer and easier to cut, though its effects when cut 
are not nearly so lasting. The chief measurements are as follows \- — 

ft. ins. 

Greatest height 2 8 

„ width of West &ce i 3J 

Width of South face o 8i 

For purposes of reference we will call this Cross No. i. 





Fig. 2. — Cross No. 2 at Alstonefield, 
Staffs. E. Face. 



Fig. 3. — Cross No. 2 at Alstone- 
field, Staflfe. S. Face. 



The next piece of pre-Norman work at Alstonefield we will 
call Cross No. 2. Like the former cross, only two of its four sides 
possess any ornament worth mention, viz., those facing east (fig. 2) 
and south (fig. 3). It stands on the north side of the chancel, in 
the open air. 

The ornament on the East face is severely simple ; like the front 
of the Cross No. i at Norbury it consists of a mass of regular 
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plaitwork. At Norbury it is formed of ten strands of plaitwork, 
each strand being two-ply ; at Alstonefield the only difference is 
the substitution of eight cords instead of ten, which are also two-ply. 
The actual face of the stone on this side does not taper from top 
to bottom, or rather vice versd, yet the panel of plaitwork is narrower 
at the top than it is below. 

The South face bears a remarkably strong resemblance to the 
sides of Cross No. 2 at Norbury. The interlaced-work, though not 
the same, is somewhat similar, while the two bands of moulding 
on each side of this are identical, being of a much defaced hollowed 
cable pattern, which is certainly not one in common usage. The 
interlaced-work corfsists of two cords, each of a two-ply character, 
which alternately cross one another as they pass from side to side 
of the panel. At each intersection they pass through a two-ply 
ring. The cords are zoomorphic, for the head of that which comes 
out of the topmost ring in fig. 3 on the left of the photo appears to 
turn over to the right, though the actual turning-point is not to be 
seen, and terminates in a serpent's head which rests on the top 
right-hand side of the uppermost ring. 

This type of ring-encircled cable is similar to a pattern which 
is also zoomorphic on the south side of the cross at Blackwell near 
Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

The North side of Cross No. 2 has faint traces of a similar 
type of interfacings as has the south side, but whether it had the 
peculiar hollowed cable it is quite impossible to say. 

This cable is the ordinary cable of Norman times reversed, that 
is to say, the rounded exterior of the Norman is substituted for a 
hollowed, fluted form, while the depression between each separate 
cord of the Norman cable is replaced by a sharp edge standing up. 
The principal dimensions of Cross No. 2 are : — 

ft. ins. 

Height from base stone 2 2 

Width of East face o 11 

,, South face o 7 

From these dimensions it looks as though this cross-shaft might 
be an upper continuation of Cross No. i, but if so a piece must be 
missing between the two, as the broad faces are different in width, one 
being 4J ins. narrower than the other, while on the narrower sides 
there is a difference of i^ ins. Then, the type of ornament must have 
altered, but that would be nothing out of the ordinary. If the two 
wider carved surfaces of these two fragments were made to face 
the same way (as, if they are parts of the same cross, they would 
have to do, owing to the character of the narrower sides' ornament). 
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the opposite narrow faces would be destitute of ornament, and both 
would then have the same wide faces bare. 

The small piece of plaitwork which I have already mentioned as 
being built up in one of the walls of the church, is ornamented in the 
same manner as the east face of Cross No. 2 (fig. 2). The photograph of 
this little piece (fig. 4) shows that it is really lying on its side, as it is 
now built up in the wall. It is most probably the extreme top of the 
same cross as that to which the piece I have termed Cross No. 2 
belonged. Who knows what interesting figure sculpture is on the 
other side of this little stone ? Its length is about i ft. 6 ins. and 
width about 8 ins. 

In the churchyard on the south side of the church is a stone 




Fig. 4.— Fragment of Pre-Norman Cross at Alstonefield, Staffs. 

supporting a sundial. It is circular in section and tapers, and has 
every appearance of being the base of a cross such as the smaller of 
the two at Ham, which I shall notice later. It partakes of rather the 
same character as the inscribed pillar at Beckerment St. Bridget's, 
which is illustrated on p. 127 of vol. vi. of The Reliquary, but is 
perfectly plain. The upper portion is chamfered off in the same 
manner as the pillar referred to above. It may be comparatively 
modern, but the likeness is none the less remarkable. 

The next place to demand attention for its pre-Norman work is 
Ham. This place is most beautifully situated. The church with its 
crosses stands in- the grounds of the Hall (the residence of the late 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Hanbury) which may be seen in fig. 5. 
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Though not in the valley of the Dove, this place may be included 
with those that are, for it is on a tributary of that stream, which is 
called the Manifold, or Manyfold. 

There are two crosses both more or less complete, and a small 
fragment built into the wall of the church, as has already been pointed 
out. As this latter piece does not seem to have the slightest 
connection with either cross, it is only fair to suppose that there 
were three crosses in this churchyard. 




Fig. 5.— Cross No. I at Ham, Staffs. E. Face. 



now Standing is rather the more 
will deal with it first and call it 



The largest of the two 
interesting of the two, so I 
Cross No. I. 

Cross No. /, Ham, — This cross, of which figs. 5, 6, and 7 show the 
east, south and west, and north sides respectively, stands on the south 
side of the church towards the west end. Its shape is rather peculiar, 
as it is very much tapered and rather thin, while the top seems to have 
terminated like the top of the smaller cross (figs. 8 and 9). From what 
is left of the latter, it seems as though the arms of the cross and the 
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head were surrounded by a circle, the spaces between it and the 
various members of the cross being left solid and not cut through ; 
it would thus resemble the usual type of Cornish cross. 

To return to the large cross again, beginning on the east face 
(fig. s) at the top and working downwards, the ornament is placed 
as follows : — 

East face. — Down to the first join in the stone the ornamentation 
seems to consist of a piece of knotwork like that on the east face of 




Fig. 6.— Cross No. i at Ham, Staffs. S- and W. Faces. 

Cross No. 2 at Alstonefield. Below this comes a panel of the elaborated 
Stafford knots, just like those on Cross No. 2 at Norbury. Below this, 
again, are two circles, with two cords interlaced ; these two cords cross 
one another in the centre, and passing out at the base of the lower and 
outer circle at each comer, they are continued into a single pattern 
exactly like the lower of the three circular devices on the back of 
Cross No. I at Norbury.' This consists of three concentric rings and 
four half rings or semi-circles, the ends of which project at each 

* The Reliquary, vol. ix., p. 128. 
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corner of an imaginary square drawn round the three circles. All 
these loose ends join at the corners of the imaginary square, and the 
rounded portions all face inwards and towards one another. The 
continuous endless cord thus formed is interlaced with the three 
circles in the usual manner. Below this pattern is a panel containing 
two birds beak to beak, which may be compared with those on the 
cross-shaft at Nunnykirk, Northumberland.' Unfortunately, the lower 
parts of these two birds are much chipped and mutilated. 

South face, — This side is in but a poor state of preservation, and 
therefore hard to decipher. Down to the first join in the stone, on 
the right of fig. 6, all is chaos, but below it there seems to be the 
head of a panel which contains three groups of figure-of-eight knots* 
the bottom one of which has two loose ends on its lower side. Then, 
under two curved bands of moulding, comes a mutilated stretch ot 
our old friend the elaborated Stafford knots, like those on the face 
which we have already noticed. Right in the centre of this stretch of 
interfacings is a break in the stone. At the bottom of the knots are 
two more curved lines of moulding, like those above them, below 
which seems to be a faint resemblance to a human figure, but it 
might be anything so worn is the surface of the stone. 

West face, — What little discernible ornament there is on this face 
may be seen in fig. 6 on the left. Nothing is visible from the top, 
down to the same position on this face, as that on which the lines 
over the Stafford knots occupy on the last mentioned face. There 
are two lines over the same pattern of Stafford knots as on the south 
face, and the knotwork is continued down to just the same level. A^ 
on the preceding face there are two lines of moulding, below which 
seems to be a much worn and defaced human figure. It is most 
unfortunate that the most interesting points on these last three sides 
should all l>e the most decayed and obliterated. 

North face, — This is shown in fig. 7 and has nothing particularly 
remarkable about it to chronicle. The stone above the topmost join 
has faint traces of figure-of-eight knots, while below it are three 
groups of the same, clearly marked. On the same level, as on the 
three sides already described, are the two lines of moulding, 
slightly arched, and below, the usual pattern of Stafford knots, like 
those on the last two sides ; these are much worn, but the topmost 
group supplies the clue to those below it. Below these knots are 
again two arched lines, and then as far as I can see chaos reigns 
supreme, for the carver seems to have let his ideas run riot, in a 
hopeless confusion of interlacing cords, down to the base. 



The Reliquary^ vol. iv. , p. 54. 
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The manner in which each type of knot or interlacing is divided 
from its fellows, by a double curved line of moulding, is peculiar. 
It would, I think, have been far more effective if a single broad 
straight line had been used instead, as on the south face of No. i 
Cross at Alstonefield (fig. i). As it is, the eye is not caught by 
these curved lines among so many others which it would have 
been by a straight one. 




Fig. 7.— Cross No. I at Ham, Staffs. N. Face. 

The principal measurements are as follows : — 
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To avoid confusion I will term the next Cross No. 2. A first 
glance at it immediately conveys the impression that it is both out of 
the ordinary in shape, and unusual in the manner in which it is 
ornamented. It is very small and for one-third of its height from 
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the ground is circular in cross section. Then comes a horizontal 
roll moulding. Above this it is oblong in section, the broader 
faces being placed to the east and west. This oblong portion 
is continued to about 3 ft. from the ground, after which, though 
more or less retaining its shape, it narrows off to a distinct 
neck with sloping shoulders. Above the neck it broadens out 
again, and the east and west faces become almost circular. 
Fig. 8 shows the south and east faces, the latter being that 
on the right, while fig. 9 is a photograph of the west and north 
faces, the latter being that on the left 

On the circular part below the roll moulding is a band of 
ornamental foliage continued all round the stone. Below this band 
is a piece of plain, shallow, rounded moulding. Towards the 
bottom of the north side there is a distinct appearance of further 
ornamentation, but it is much defaced. 

Above the roll moulding on — 

The East side is a piece of four-cord plaitwork, terminating at 
the top of the panel in a Stafford knot. 

The South side is ornamented with a square key pattern 
terminating in a spiral at the bottom. 

The West side is ornamented with pairs of oval rings crossed 
and interlaced. 

The North side is carved with simple plaitwork. At each 
angle of this oblong part of the cross is a broad rounded moulding, 
while the same feature occurs all round the shaft just over the 
plaitwork and below the shoulder of the upper part. The upper 
part which rises above the band of moulding just referred to is in 
a very worn and dilapidated condition. On the face of the east 
and west sides is a medallion-like boss, which has been carved at 
some time, but is now nearly blank. 

On the East side of the top portion is a peculiar hooked piece of 
moulding, the intention or object of which is not clear. The boss on 
the head is surrounded by a double band of moulding. 

On the South side, just under the neck, where the shoulder 
begins, is a hollowed recess with curved top. On the side of the 
head is the remains of what was once, apparently, a figure-of- 
eight knot. 

The West side has been carved below the boss, but is now so worn 
as to be incapable of interpretation. The head has the same sort of 
boss as the east side, with two rings round it. 

The North side closely resembles the south, but is plainer, and the 
neck is more markedly narrowed and hollowed out. This cross is 
4 ft 3 ins. in height and 3 ft. 6 ins. in circumference at the base. 
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There seems to have .been no illustration of any scriptural event on 
either of these two crosses. 

The remaining pre-Norman work at Ham consists of part of the 
shaft of a third cross. This as I have already explained is built up 
in the wall of the south chapel. 

It is undoubtedly the face of a cross-shaft, split down the centre, 
and is of exactly the same pattern as the east face of Cross No. 2 at 
Alstonefield. The plaitwork is interrupted on the left of fig. 10 by a 





Fig. 8.— Cross No. 2 at Ham, Staffs. 
S. and E. Faces. 



Fig. 9. — Cross No. 2 at Ham, Staffs. 
N. and W. Faces. 



double row of curved rounded moulding, like that occurring on the 
Cross No. I at this place. The illustration (fig. 10) should be looked 
at from the left-hand side to see in what position this shaft must have 
stood originally. The plaitwork is brought down into the corner 
above the curved lines of moulding, thus filling the panel. This 
stone is about 2 ft. 6 ins. long and about 10 ins. wide. 

That the font at Ham is a very early specimen there can be no 
doubt ; it is to all appearances of a date very little removed from 
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the Norman Conquest. It is, perhaps, one of the earliest fonts, 
which contain marked signs of Norman influence, in the country. 

The Bishop of Bristol has, in vol. viii. of the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archceological Society, likened the panels on the present 
font at Wilne, Derbyshire (originally a magnificent pre-Norman cross), 
and the carved divisions between them, to the piers of the arcade on 
this font. This seems like a gentle hint that in his opinion the font 
at Ham is pre-Norman. This it surely is not. If so it would be the 
only one of its kind. 

The various figure and other subjects with which it is embellished 
are much of the same type as may be seen on other early fonts of the 
Norman period. The most rude way in which devices of a geometrical 
and regular character are incised, not carved, lends a further suspicion 
that it is of early date. 

In shape it is circular, and divided into panels by a kind of rude 




Fig. lo. —Cross No. 3 at Ham, Staffs. 

arcade, very badly outlined, badly conceived, and badly cut. The piers 
supporting the arches are not even straight, they bend and are of 
varying widths. They have neither characteristic and ordinary bases 
nor capitals, and the arches themselves are almost destitute of ornament 
or any form of moulding. There seems to be a piece missing from 
the foot of the bowl, or perhaps this apparent lack of finish is but 
another example of the slovenly work of the Norman artificer (he can 
hardly be termed an artist). Fig. 1 1 shows the east face and fig. 1 2 
the western one. The base is of a later date. 

The rudimentary arcade, which constitutes the chief feature of the 
bowl, consists of six arches, forming sort of canopies to a series of queer 
carvings below them. Beginning in the centre of fig. 11, the east side, 
we have two peculiar human figures, then going round the font to the 
right-hand all the time we come to next, the Agnus Dei, a dragon, 
a human figure, another human being, and then another dragon, that 
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on the left of fig. 11. In considering the ornament in detail I will 
begin with this dragon on the left. 

It is really very hard to describe as it is such a mixture of various 
creatures. The head and neck are those of a bird, while it has an 
animal's mouth, in which it holds a human head clearly and vigorously 
carved. Its body is of large proportions in front, as can be seen, but 
they narrow off considerably towards its hind legs. The fore l^s 
are short and powerful looking. The hind legs are of very fair 
proportions, while between them passes the tail, which ascends on the 
far side of the creature's body, and terminates above its back, in a 
barbed, arrow-head-like point, probably meant to represent a tuft. 




Fig. II. — Norman Font at Ham, Staffs. E. Face. 

The two figures (fig. 1 1 ) are very curious. That on the left is either 
admonishing the other or pointing the moral to some tale by a little 
gesticulation ; both seem to be naked to the waist, round which is a 
broad belt, and below it a short skirt. The left-hand figure seems to 
be that of a man, while the taller one on the right is apparently a 
woman, who holds in her right the left hand of the man They may 
be meant for Adam and Eve, the addition of the skirts being merely 
for the sake of extra decency, a depth of prudery to which other 
carvers of the time, who attempted this subject, did not see fit to 
descend ; but on the whole a scriptural interpretation is most 
unlikely, as the Normans seemed to let their queer, pent-up ideas 
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run riot in the wildest manner on the surfaces of their fonts and 
their tympana. 

The Agfnus Dei in the following division, on the extreme right of 
fig. 1 1, is also very peculiar. It is a plain, simple Lamb with long 
neck and a tiny head round which there is no nimbus. On one of His 
feet He supports a plain, long shafted cross on the top of which sits 
a large bird. No doubt this is meant to be the Holy Ghost, typified 
by the usual emblem, the Dove. In the photograph the hind 
quarters of the Lamb, and the Cross and Dove, can be seen. 




Fig. 12.— Norman Font at I lam, Staffs. W. Face. 

The Dragon in the next panel, on the extreme left of fig. 1 2, has 
much in common with the one described first This, however, is a 
much more fierce-looking specimen with horns, and sort of tentacles, 
flowing backwards, from his nose. His neck is ribbed with diagonal 
lines, and it looks as though there were traces of wings, folded on 
his sides. In shape this monster's body is like that of a greyhound, 
only more shortened, his fore legs being very short and his hind 
legs very long. In his talons he grasps a human head. 

The figure in the centre of fig. 12 is very comical. His expression 
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clearly says, " I am resigned to my fate," and his passive position, 
with folded hands, further heightens this effect. He is clothed in 
a tunic, but his feet are missing. 

The next panel contains a figure of the very opposite kind. A 
more alert, vivacious-looking person could hardly be imagined. His 
clothing is as simple as it is primitive, for it consists of a belt and 
skirt like the "Adam and Eve" pair are wearing. He holds his 
hands "at attention,'* down on his sides. 

He would be a bold person who tried to give these various 
subjects a suitable scriptural rendering. 

The early character (or slovenly work) of this font is best 
exemplified by the curious and rude manner in which the piers 
supporting the arcade are carved. The two illustrations show four 
distinct methods. On the left of fig. ii the ornament is formed 
of a perpendicular row of ten pellets, while the capital is formed by 
a piece of cable moulding, above which are five teeth with the points 
downward. The right-hand pillar of the same photograph has a 
double perpendicular row of chevrons on each side, with the inner 
points facing one another. The capital again consists of a piece 
of cable, and the teeth occupy a similar position as in the last 
mentioned. 

Fig. 1 2 shows two piers also ; that on the left has diagonal lines 
crossing one another, thus forming squares, of a kind, which lie with 
the points down and across. Here both base and capital are 
ornamented with the cable, and above the capital are four fringed 
leaves, points uppermost. 

The right-hand pier is fluted spirally, like a big upright cable, 
while, like all the rest, the capital is of cable form. 

There seems to have been some attempt to ornament all the 
arches with a fringe of lines, lightly incised, but owing to wear, or 
"restoration," they are practically obliterated. 

The following are the principal measurements of the bowl : — 

ft. ins. 

Extreme height in 

,, width at top 2 8 

Interior width at top 2 o 

„ depth I o 

This font stands at the west end of the church, and is lined with 
lead and has a drain. The figures on the Ham font are described 
and illustrated in J. R. Allen's Early Christian Symholism, p. 373. 

There seems to be the remains of a rough doorway, of early 
Norman times, which is now cut through by the second window on 
the east of the south porch ; it may be seen in fig. 6. 

G. Le Blanc Smith. 
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A Hebridean Pilgrimage. 

THREESCORE and twelve of us took this trip last 
Whitsuntide — members of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian Society and their friends. We 
chartered Messrs. Langlands* steamer Princess Beatrice 
(Captain Johnstone) for' the nine days (May i8th to 27th), from 
Liverpool to^Stomoway and back, and carried out our programme 
without hitch or hindrance except for a rather damp Whit-Monday 
on Lewis. 

The sketch-map (fig. i) shows the first part of our voyage 
from Oban. Our route lay down the Sound of Jura to Islay ; by 
the Sound of Islay to Oransay ; thence, to avoid landing on a 
Sunday, by the Sounds of Mull and Sleat to Stornoway, for the 
next day's drive to Callemish and Carloway ; then southward by 
Rodil, Dunvegan, and Canna, and finally to Tiree and lona. It 
was only sampling the district, but we got our long-desired look 
at many famous and, to most people, rather inaccessible sites, 
and were able to extra-illustrate the text-books we took with us, 
and in some cases to add a few notes. 

HiNBA. — We found Eilean-na-Naoimh. or Eileach, or Oilthigh- 
na-Naoimh, as it is variously called — St. Columba's Hinba — still 
much as Dr. Anderson described it {Scotland in Early Christian 
Times, i., pp. 95-97), and with few traces of further ruin, though 
not absolutely untouched. The lie of the land is given in the view 
{^^^ frontispiece) from the ridge of the so-called grave of St. Eithne, 
looking up the firth to Ben Cruachan. In this sketch, A is the 
harbour where we landed early on a bright morning, with the dew 
on the thyme and the sun on the sea, all as radiant as ever 
St. Columba saw it when he dwelt here and dreamed heavenly 
visions. The harbour (fig. 3) is a natural creek improved at 
the head into something like an Icelandic " naust," and just 
above it is the well named after the saint. On the way up to 
the chapel (B), between the well and the chapel, is the under- 
ground cell which tradition makes into the abbey prison or 
penitentiary, though perhaps more like an "earth-house" for 
storing corn or treasure — one of our party aptly compared the 
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mealie-pits of South Africa. Before entering the chapel one 
notices a late Argyllshire grave-slab (C), proving to what a recent 



l^'^S 




Fig. I. — Sketch-map ; Firth of Lorn and Jura Sound. 

period Hinba was used as a cemetery. Indeed, the remains are 
not exclusively primitive ; the sheepfold (D) and ruined cottage 
18 
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(E) and kiln (F) show that there were inhabitants in the 
eighteenth century, when so many spots now desert supported 
population ; and the green hollows in the hills were ploughed to 
raise the corn which was dressed in the kiln. 

The chapel is remarkable for the inward convergence of the 
walls, seen chiefly at the corners, and suggesting that the roof 
now gone was a stone vault of the early Irish type. The walls, 
though of unhewn stone and without mortar, present a flat and 
finished surface. Inside there is no feature but the stone shelf 




Fig. 3. — The Harbour of Hinba. 
KFrom a Photograph by Mr. W. L. Fletcher.) 

(4 ft. 4 ins. by 1 1 ins), on a level with the sill of the tiny splayed 
east window, shown from outside in fig. 4, which was taken to 
give the detail of this most ancient masonry. The dark bars 
seen through the window are the rafters of a ruined modern 
shed inside the chapel. The lintel of the door has gone since 
Dr. Anderson's illustration was made. 

At G in the view (see frontispiece) is the double beehive cell, 
of which part is well shown in the photograph (fig. 5). The other 
beehive is not seen in the view, but stands near the harbour. 

At the lower graveyard (H) only one monument is left, a slab 
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(i ft. 9 ins. by 2 ft. 4 Ins.) bearing a Latin cross (9 ins. by 10 ins.) deeply 
incised with a round groove, as if cut with a gouge, and with 
cup-shaped pits at the ends of the arms. There is another like 
it at the smaller burial place on the ridge (St. Eithne's, I in the 
view), a slab (i ft. 5 ins. broad by 2 ft. 3 ins. above ground) with 
an equal-armed cross (8 ins. across the arms), though the lower 




Fig. 4. — Elast Window in Chapel, and masonry, Hinba. 
{From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen,) 

arm is continued in a smaller groove for i^ ins. beyond the 
cup-mark. In the greater graveyard are at least ten cross-bases 
of masonry, but the crosses are gone. 

For a Columban site Hinba is peculiar in not being fortified ; 
and yet the only avenue through the steep ridge, which makes 
the backbone and natural rampart of the island to north-west, 
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Fig. 5. — Double Bt-ehive Cell, Hinba. 
iFr<nH a Photograph by Mr. IV. L. Fletcher.) 




Fig. 6. — Head of Late Cros«, Eilean Mor. 
{From a Photograph by Mr. W, L. FUtch^.) 
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seems to have been strengthened with three cyclopean walls, and 
the craggy shore would have been difficult to land upon and easily 
defensible. 

Keills in Knapdale. — The site and crosses are well illustrated 
in Allen and Anderson's Early Christian Monuments of Scotland ; 
but there are also many late slabs in the chapel, and old foundations 
near it The chapel itself has been much rebuilt, though we were 
unable to follow Muir's account of its development. In what he 
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Fig. 7.— Shaft of Late Cross, Eilcan M6r. 

seems to make the older part of the structure there are comparatively 
modern fragments of millstone, low down in the walls. 

ElLEAN MOR, Loch Sween. — Besides the cross figured by 
Mr. Romilly Allen, there is another too late in period for the scope 
of his work, but not without interest. The head (fig. 6) was placed 
by Muir in the chapel in 1864; the shaft (fig. 7) is inscribed, 

" + M TA— S— OS . YNSULARUM : DOMINA : ET 

JOHANNES . PRESPITER— . HERE-ITA : SCE : YNSULE . 
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MARIS . BOSSUERUNT*' (/>., posuerunt). If the first word 
should be a contraction of " Margarita," it might possibly refer to 
Margaret Stewart, wife of the Good John of Isla, Lord of the Isles, 
who " covered the chapel of the Isle of Tsuibhne " (this " sancta 
insula maris," Eilean M6r of Loch Sween?) and died 1380. 

On the seaward slope of the hill on which this cross stands are 




Fig. 8.— Part of Interlaced Cross, and Mr. Mactaggart the weaver, Kilmory. 
{From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen,) 

the so-called cave and cell of St. Mac-O'Charmaig. The cave is a 
vertical cleft in the rock, opening at the mouth into a wide recess, 
which has been occupied by a building, apparently of two storeys ; 
for to the left hand of the doorway is a flight of well-built steps, and 
bits of walling higher up the rock seem also to indicate an upper 
floor. The chamber has very thick walls, which might be intended 
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to support weight ; they are of rude masonry, quite unlike the neat 
work of the Hinba chapel. From this chamber a narrow passage 
goes up into the cave, or in that direction, for it is choked with stones 
and earth. The whole looks like a very much later structure than 
the primitive age to which great authorities appear to refer it ; and 
this impression is strengthened by further study of the chapel-house. 
Muir described the chamber in the roof of Kilvicocharmaig, the 
chapel on this island, as the Zoar of an Anchoret. The building 
which converted this chapel, " covered " by John of Isla in the later 
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Fifj. 9. —East Window and masonry of Kilmory Church. 
(Ffvm a Photograph by Mr. H. B, Curzwn.) 

part of the fourteenth century, into a dwelling-house, is obviously 
late ; there is a good fireplace on what was the upper floor, and the 
windows are lintelled with grave-slabs. From this floor the chamber 
in the roof, whatever its date, would have been accessible, and used 
as a store-room. At Kilmory is the grave of the last child 
born here. It is inscribed, " Here lies the Corps of Duncan 
McILICHOUM" (a branch of the Lamonts) "son to Alexander 
Mcllichoum in ILAND MORE who died Mar. 27th 1754 aged 3." 
The father was an innkeeper and smuggler, who (according to 
Mr. Mactaggart, the weaver of Kilmory) turned the chapel into a 
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dwelling-house. There are also on this island, now uninhabited, 
proofs of population and cultivation ; ruins of at least two cottages 
to the south of St. Mac-O'Charmaig's tomb, another to north-east of 
the chapel, and to east of that what seems to be the remains of a 
kiln. AH this throws doubt on relics of which the masonry has not 
the character of antiquity. 

KiLMORY in Knapdale. — The ruined church and tall cross rising 
above a few thatched cottages make a good subject for the sketcher, 
but tell the same tale of dwindling population and decaying industries. 




Fig. lo. — The smaller Cross at Kildalton. 
ihrom a Photograph by Mr. W. L. Fletcher.) 

There is a quite antiquarian interest in the weaver's house, with its 
hand-loom two centuries old, still weaving wools coloured with the 
ancient natural dyes ; but " there will be no one to work it when I am 
gone," says its owner — the same who stands here (fig. 8) holding up 
the fragment of an interlaced cross. This stone has been hollowed 
into a basin on the other side and built horizontally into the wall to 
serve as a stoup. Mr. Mactaggart showed us the socket of the 
smaller standing cross, figured by Muir ; the head he remembered 
lying in the burn when he was a boy ; it was broken up, and the last 
bit " given to a lady." The interesting carved tombs in the church 
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are not likely to meet with that fate, for they are the property of 
families who bury their dead beneath them ; but for this reason they 
must lie in the roofless ruin among the nettles and exposed to the 
weather. Of these, five are effigies, flatly treated and countersunk 
into their slabs, two of them MacAlisters and one a MacMillan ; others 
are grave-slabs of the Argyllshire type, with the galley of the cattle- 
raiding MacMillans, here known as the Robbers. The great cross, a 
late one with head resembling our fig. 6 and a sword on the shaft 
below, is inscribed to an Alexander MacMulien. 




Fig. 1 1. — The Cloisters of Oransay Priory. 
{^From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwon,) 

The church itself has been robbed of its dressed stones, except in 
the two little east windows (fig. 9), round-headed, but not therefore of 
Norman age, for this is a land of survivals. The masonry in which 
they are set appears to be characteristic of the more genuine parts of 
these mediaeval churches, and may be compared on the one hand with 
the dry-walling of Hinba and on the other with the rebuilding of 
Oransay (fig. 12). But, indeed, it is difficult to tell the age of these 
walls ; from the corner of the church the late Dr. Hunter, we were 
told, took out the millstone lying in the churchyard. The nearest 
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mill is now at Loch Caolisport, but this stone, like those built 
into Keills chapel, hardly seems as old as its position would suggest. 
Castle Sween we saw in the sunset, romantic in the fading light ; 
but for that reason less easy to illustrate ; and KiLDALTON in Isiay, 
where we spent an enjoyable morning, has been finely figured by 
Mr. R. C. Graham of Skipness. To supplement his plates, and to 
show the kindly care with which its owner guards this lovely site, we 
can give the unpublished side of the smaller cross (fig. lo). 




Fig. 12. — Arch leading from the Cloisters to the North-east Chapel, Oransay. 
{From a Photograph by Mr. H. B. Curwen.) 

Oransay. — At the tumulus of Caman-a-Bharraich, opened in 
1 89 1, we picked up Viking boat-rivets and bits of bronze, together 
with a rusty sparklet-bomb ! The Priory itself is likewise mixed in its 
dates ; there has been much rebuilding at many different times since 
John of Isla founded it, and it presents more problems than the 
afternoon sufficed for our architectural members to solve. In the 
cloisters the round arches, formed of thin slabs (fig. 1 1), are common in 
many Hebridean churches, and here can be dated to the later half 
of the fourteenth century. The gable-shaped arcade is at least older 
than Pennant, though the carved ornament and lettering is surprisingly 
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fresh-looking. One of the uprights bears the inscription, " Celestinus 
Canonicus gubemator hujus operis," and another has, " + Maciceachlain 
caer (for saer ?) . . . fecit ictud (for istud) opus," with a carpenter's rule 
and two dogs or demons back to back, tied by their necks. The door 
into what is thought the oldest chapel (fig. 12) is very poor work 
compared with the masonry of Kilmory, and the chapel itself and the 
adjacent byre are hard to understand. 

The great cross has been figured by Dr. Anderson and others. 
On the smaller cross the head of a third has been cemented, curious 
for the portrait-like figure of a cleric (fig. 13), whose expression of 




^*&' '3* — Head of a Cleric on the smaller Cross at Oransay. 

" Other- worldliness" must have been true to nature beyond the wont of 
cross-carvers. Such, no doubt, was the vera effigies of many a worthy 
Celtic prior. 

We ended the day by climbing Dun Domhnuill, a fine fort on a 
precipitous oval hill approached by a winding road and defended by 
stone ramparts. The five hut-circles are plain to see among their 
nettles, and the artificial rock-basin in the centre, apparently a kind of 
dew-pond for water supply, has a. parallel, we were told, at Dun 
Ghallean, a neighbouring fort in Colonsay. 

But we only sampled the Hebrides, and these notes on our first 
two days are no more than samples of our sampling. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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Medallic Portraits of Christ in the 

Sixteenth Century. 

I. 

WITH the sixteenth century the medallic type of Christ 
assumes a character very different from that which we 
have met with in the late quattrocento. » Here again, 
though much less directly than in the former case, the 
medallic type was inspired by a great painter. We shall see that the 
theory which connects il directly with no less an artist than Leonardo 
da Vinci cannot be regarded as tenable. Since Leonardo practically 
dominated the whole of North Italian art in his time, it is clear that 
but for him the medallic type as we know it would not have come 
into existence; but the filiation with him is not direct. 

Among the engravings of Raphael Morghen is a medallion 
representing the draped bust of Christ to the left, without nimbus, but 
with a cross at the back of the head ; the beard is short, the hair long 
and flowing. Around is the inscription : • XPS * REX * VENIT • 
IN • PACE • ET • DEVS • HOMO • FACTVS • EST • * • Below we 
read : V Originate ctegual grandezza creduto di Leonardo^ trovasi 
nella Galleria de^ Fratelli Trivuizio a Milano, 

The original in question is here reproduced (fig. i) by the kind 
permission of its owner, the Prince Trivuizio.^ 

That it is by Leonardo it would be extremely rash to assert ; I do 
not find it assigned to him in any authoritative book on his work, and 
to more than one student of that painter Luinesque, rather than 
Leonardesque, seems to be the epithet most proper to describe its 
somewhat sweet effeminate beauty. 

The medal which presents exactly the same type, and which I 

' See The Reliquary for July, 1904, pp. 173 f. 

' I have also to thank M. H. de la Tour, of the Cabinet des MMailles, Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, for the photograph from which the illustration is made, and for generously 
allowing me to anticipate his publication of it. He first called attention to its beanng on the 
subject m Bull, de la Soc, des Ant, de Fr.^ 1898, p. 385. He there also mentions a silver- 
point drawing in the British Museum attributed to Lt-onardo, as resembling the head on the 
medab with which we have to deal. The drawing, however, cannot be by Leonardo ; 
apart from the question of its style, it is dated (in the top left-hand comer) 1532 ; and 
after a careful examination of it I am bound to say that its resemblance to the head on the 
medals seems to me to be very slight. 
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shall henceforward call, for convenience' sake, the XPS'REX medal, 
is fairly common, and is found with more than one reverse. It is 
unnecessary to describe the obverse of these pieces again ; the three 
reverses which are known to me are — 

(i) The YHS monogram in a glory of flames (/>., the symbol 




Fig. I. — Miniature in the Trivulziu Collection, Milan. 

of San Bernardino of Siena); around, YHS'XPS'OPTIMVS * 
M AXIMVS • SALVVM • ME • FAC : 

Rosenheim Coll. Bronze, cast, 47*5 mm. (fig. 2). 

British Museum. Bronze, cast, 47 mm. 

The letters of the VHS monogram are of Gothic form, the hasta of the h being crossed. 
In the inscription only the Y is of Gothic form ; a small cross rests on the bar of the H ; the 
first V of SALVVM is inserted ; and the letters ME are ligatured. 

(2) The dead Christ lying on the knees of the Virgin, who is 
seated before the cross ; on the left, a nimbate disciple supports 
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the head of Christ ; to the right stands the Magdalen tearing 
her hair. Around, a wreath. 



British Museum. 
Parma. 46 mm. 



Bronze, cast, 46 mm. (fig. 3). 
Armand Hi., p. 149 D. 



(3) A Hebrew inscription, with which we shall deal later. 



Bronze, 44 mm. 
X898, p. 387. 



Published by L. Germain, BulL de la Sac. Nat. des Ant. de France ^ 



At first sight one hardly considers the possibility that the 
Trivulzio miniature may itself be not an original. Such a possibility 
must, however, be taken into account for more than one reason. We 
know that from the latter half of the fifteenth century onwards it was 
the custom to copy medals in miniatures. The most striking instance 
is perhaps that furnished by the reproduction on the title-page of an 
MS. in the Laurentiana, of a medal of Cosmo Medici the Elder.* 








Fig. 2. — Medal in the Rosenheim Collection. 

Another good instance is the copy of the reverse of Pisanello's 
" Liberalitas " medal of Alfonso of Aragon on the first title-page of 
Andr. Contrarius' " Defence of Plato."^ Now the composition of the 
Trivulzio miniature is entirely medallic in character: witness the 
arrangement of the legend on a circular border which is broken by 
the front of the bust. The use of the triangular stops also points to a 
medallic original ; we have noticed the frequent occurrence of these 
stops in the fifteenth century medals. At the same time it must be 
confessed that the extant medals of this type all have ordinary stops ; 
so that if the miniature was copied from a medal, that particular medal 
has disappeared. 

One of the earliest printed numismatic books is the Promptuaire 

^ See MUntz, Lcs Precurseurs^ pp. 156, 158. 

' Bibl. Nat, MS. Lat. 12,947 (Stevenson, Mil. de C EcoU frangaise^ viii., p. 470 f., 
where other instances are given). A reproduction facing p. 424 of MUntz, Ren. d Titoque de 
Charles VIII. 
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des MidailUs of Gulllaume Rouille, the drawings for which were done 
by the artist Comeille de la Haye. Editions in French, Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian were printed in the same year, 1553. On 
p. 9 of the second part we find (see fig. 4) a medal of Christ which 
reproduces the same type, and is evidently derived from an actual 
medal.i The bust is to the right, not, as in the medals with which we 
have dealt so far, to the left ; and this is probably due to the artist's 
having engraved the bust as he saw it on the medal to the left, 
forgetting that it would be reversed in printing. That the original 
medal was somewhat worn is shown by the treatment of the drapery 
on the right shoulder, where two folds have run together owing to 
wearing away of the edges. No reverse is shown ; but in the field is 





Fig. 3. 
Medal in the British Museum. 



Fig. 4. — From Rouille, 
Promptuairt des A/edailies, 



the name " Jesus " in Hebrew letters (with points), and around is the 
inscription CHRISTVS REX VENIT IN PACE DEVS HOMO 
FACTVS EST. The halo consists of rays arranged in a square with 
incurved sides, suggesting a cross. 

This engraving is obviously modelled on the XPS * REX medal 
which must, if only for this reason, have been in existence some time 
earlier. But we have also other evidence in literature which takes 
the XPS • REX medal somewhat farther back. The type of the 
obverse was copied on a medal which in one form or another is the 
commonest of all medals representing Christ ; and this copy was in 
existence at least as early as 1538. For Theseus Ambrosius, in a 
book published at Pavia in 1539,^ speaks of the forms of the 



* It is not otiose to say this, because many of the ** medals " reproduced in this book are 
pure inventions of the artist. 

* Introdmctio in Chcddaicam linguaniy Syriacam^ atque ArmenicaMy et decern alias 
linguas (Pavia, 1539), fol. 21 verso foU. 
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" Samaritan " letters used by coin-engravers in their inscriptions, such 
"as, when I was at Rome in the happier days of Pope Julius IL,and 
in the time of Leo X. his successor, I remember to have seen on 
bronze coins ; and last year an image of our Saviour cast in bronze, 
with Samaritan letters, was shown to me by a lady, of most holy 
reputation, whose name (lest I offend her most chaste ears) I will 
wrap in silence, when she was passing through Ferrara, and was 
travelling by boat along the Po to Venice ; on the other side of which 
coin were to be seen letters cast or struck, of which the sense was as 
follows : Messiah the King came in peace, God became man, or 
incarnate."^ 








Fig. 5a. - Medal in the British Museum. 




Fig. 5b. — Medal in the British Museum. 

It would appear that the bronze coins which the author saw 
in Rome in the time of Julius II. (1503-1513) or Leo X. (1513- 
1521) were not medals of the kind which was shown him later 
by tnatrona ilia sanctissima credita vite. Of medals of this latter 
class, however, there are numerous specimens now extant, mostly 
bad casts of comparatively recent date. 

(i) Bust of Christ 1., copied exactly from the medal described 
above, except that the cross is omitted ; to r. and 1., square Hebrew 
inscription.' *^^^ ^ 

1 Messias rex venii in puce^ Deus homo foetus «/, vel ittcarratus est. 
' The last letter is frequently made like a Mdf instead of a vau. 
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Rev, — Square Hebrew inscription in five lines : 

Figs. 5a, 5b. — Bronze, cast ; five specimens in the British Museum measure from 42 to 
29 mm. On the smallest the inscription is much blundered. Cf. M. Schwab in Rev. Num.^ 
1892, p. 253, No. 30. A badly blundered specimen which was found in Peru has incised on 
the obverse OS NON COMMINVETIS EX EO.^ 

(2) Another variety has no letters on the obverse ; on the 

reverse is a different inscription in four lines : 




if/ 



Fig. 6. — Medal in the British Museum. 

Bronze, cast, 34 mm. British Museum (fig. 6). C/. M. Schwab, Rev, Num., 1892, 
p. 253, No. 31. 

Now it is true that neither of these legends corresponds 

exactly to that given by Theseus Ambrosius. The first one 

begins : Messiah the King came in peace and continues veor 

nteadam hassui chai, which Caspar Waser^ translates, et lux de 

hotnine facta est. None of the many specimens which I have 

seen can be transliterated, as M. Schwab gives the inscription, 

D1 I ?D1M1 ^-^-j " ^"^ ^" ^^^ midst of the nations." The inscription 

is, I think, to be connected with the text in St. John's Gospel i. 4 : 

in ipso vita erat, et vita erat lux hominum. How exactly it is 

to be translated is another question.^ 



^ St. John xix. 36. Photograph in the Dept. of Coins, British Museum. 

' De antiquis numis Hebr., 1605, fol. 62 verso. Waser's specimen is described 
as being of silver ; so is another belonging to M. Battandier, Rev. de V Art Chretien^ 1899, 
pp. 418 ff. 

' Mr. G. Margoliouth considers that the last words, even allowing for the fact that the 
inscription was composed by someone who knew little Hebrew, can hardly mean ** w^ made 
incarnate," but rather " came to life again," as M. Schwab renders it. 

19 
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The second variety is, there can hardly be any doubt, to be 
rendered : Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah, God and Man in one.' 

The letter aleph on the obverse is probably the abbreviation of 
Adonaiy " Lord " ; the other word is of course " Jesus." 

The question now arises : Did Ambrosius see a medal with the 
legend which he translates ; or did he misread or mistranslate the 
legend which is known on extant medals ? The former is, I think, 
the more probable alternative. It is certainly difficult to see how he 
could have misread the letters r^'^t^*) {veor me) as Q^nSw i^^lohint), 
and we have seen that the XPS * REX medal bears in Latin the 
inscription which Ambrosius says stood in Hebrew on his medal. 
But, even if we assume that he saw a variety which has not come 
down to us, we are justified in supposing, from the analogy which the 
two inscriptions bear to each other, that the medals were similar in 
style. Thus these medals which, as we have seen, are copied from 
the XPS • REX medal, were in existence as early as 1538.2 

The history of the Hebrew medal may be traced down to the 
present time, when reproductions of it may be procured for a few 
pence. In the early seventeenth century we find the Hebrew 
inscription attached to a bust of Christ which wc have seen elsewhere^ 
to be derived from the medal of Matteo de' Fasti. 

Later on in the seventeenth century we learn that it was frequently 
met with and was commonly to be seen suspended to the necks of 
children.'^ The motive underlying this custom is explained by the 
following passage from an eighteenth century numismatist : — 

" I was lately asked by an honest fellow what was the meaning of 
the ' penny* which his child had up to that time worn round his neck. 
His pastor had once seen it, and had said that this superstitious coin 
should not be any longer hung round the child's neck. His wife 
thought it was a charm against the falling sickness, and had made all 
her children wear it hitherto ; but if it was anything evil and magical, 
he would have it put away. I answered that I had never devoted 
myself to the explanation of Hebrew coins, and he ought rather to 
ask the pastor. Then, since the pastor had disapproved of the child's 
wearing the coin, he would be able to tell him the reason why he held 
it to be superstitious. A few days afterwards he came to me again, and 
reported that in reply to further questioning the pastor had said that 



* M. Schwab's translation, "Jesus, Nazarcen, ointde Dieu et des homraes ensemble,*' 
seems to me highly improbable. 

* That the medal in fig. 2 is the original, and the Hebrew medal the copy, is obvious,* 
in view of the coarsening which the type has undergone in all lent wn specimens of the latter. 

' The Reliquary y July, 1904, pp. 177, 178. 

* Surenhusius, in his edition of the Mishna, quoied by Albert Way in ArckaologUal 
foumal^ xxix. (1872), pp. 115 f. 
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it was a scandalous abuse of the name and likeness of Jesus Christ to 
suppose that a * penny/ on which they were found, could defend 
children from the falling sickness."' 

This use of the medal as an amulet is probably now obsolete ; but 
there is little to choose between the superstition which inspired it 
and the credulity which makes it worth the while of an enterprising 
firm (whose name, ne castissimas eius aures offendant, I suppress) 
to issue copies of the medal. The following advertisement accom- 
panies a very bad cast iron reproduction of the medal which is easily 
procured in London, and seems to belong to the same school of art 
as the reproduction of the false shekel with which I have dealt 
elsewhere.2 

With the Compliments of the Manufacturers :— 

The Stove Co., Ltd., B'ham. 

tDe ?lr$r-Cenrurp Porirair or CDrtst 

ONE OF THE KARLIEST LIKENESSES OF OUR LORD. 

npHIS Medal is a facsimile of a remarkable coin made in 
the first century of the Christian era, and contains a 
unique portrait of the Saviour. The original was discovered 
in the Campo dei Fiori (the Jew Market) in Rome. The 
obverse contains a portrait of Christ, the reverse side an 
inscription in Hebrew characters, which reads : — " The 
. Saviour has reigned, he came peacefully ; having become 
the light of man, He lives " (or lived). It is well known 
that the first Christians in Rome, owing to the terrible 
persecutions to which they were submitted, were compelled 
often to meet in secret. Such a coin, it is believed, was 
used as a token to admit members to their meetings in 
the Catacombs, and was carried by early converts as a 
means of recognition without exchange of words. 

The " original discovered in the Campo dei Fiori " was a specimen 
purchased there by M. Boyer d'Agen in the spring of 1897, and 
published with a flourish by its purchaser. His error was exposed by 
M. Battandier,^ but such exposures are of course without effect on the 
general public, qui vult decipu 

* J. D. Ktihler, Munz-Belustigung^ part vi. (1734), pp. 353 f. 

» The Reliquary^ Oct., 1902, and in the English edition of Th. Reinach's/^wVA Coins^ 
pp. 64 f. 

3 Rivue (k FArt Chrilien, 1879, pp. 418 f. 
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The date of origin of these medals having been established, it 
remains to be seen whether we can ascertain the object for which they 
were made. M. de la Tour holds^ that the bust was modelled by 
Gian-Antonio Rossi, the well-known medallist of the middle of the 
sixteenth century (1515 to after IS7S).2 He bases this theory on the 
resemblance of the head to one on a medal struck by order of Pius V., 
and signed by Rossi. This medal I reproduce here from the 
specimen in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Bust 1. of Jesus Christ, draped, as on the XPS'REX and other 
medals, but only rays (arrangL^d cross-wise) behind the head. 
Inscription: EGO SVM LVXMVNDI. Below the bust, lO • 
ANT -RMF- 

Rev. — Adoration of the Magi. Inscription : ILLVMINARE 
HIERVSALEM; below, PIVS-VPM*; below the Virgin, AN • VI. 





Pig* 7- — Medal in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Bibliotheque Nationale (fig. 7). Bronze, struck, 34 mm. Armand i., p. 244, 4. 

Bonanni^ says of a medal with this same reverse that it was made 
to celebrate the numerous conversions of Jews which signalised the 
pontificate of Pius V. M. de la Tour infers from this that the 
Hebrew medals were cast at the same time and for the same reason ; 
and may, he thinks, considering the profession of faith on the reverse, 
have been meant for distribution to new converts. 

This interpretation, however, seems to be liable to grave objections. 
In the first place, we have seen that the Hebrew medals were almost 
certainly in existence long before the sixth year of Pius V. (1571-1572). 
Apart from this, Bonanni says nothing of a medal with a head of 
Christ. As he does not describe the obverse of the medal with the 
Adoration of the Magi, it is to be assumed that it was a bust of the 



1 Bull, de la Soc. Nat. des Ant. dc France, 1898, p. J85. I have to thank M. de la 
Tour for a cast of the medal by Rossi referrel to below. 

* For a sketch of his career see C. von Fabriczy, Medaillcn der Italien, Rtnaissance^ p. 93. 

^ NumismcUa pontificuin i., p. 292. 
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Pope (probably by Federigo Parmense, as on a specimen in the 
British Museum) and not of Christ. We know that the dies kept in 
the Papal Mint were frequently combined in various ways ; and there 
is, therefore, some doubt as to whether Rossi's head of Christ is 
directly connected with the Adoration of the Magi, and so with the 
conversion of Jews. 

M. L^on Germain has also thrown doubt on this theory for 
another reason.^ How, he asks, could converted Jews have accepted 
an inscription materially so incorrect and defective? For the diffi- 
culty in interpreting the inscription has arisen chiefly from the 
blunders which it contains. And for Jews, would not the makers of 
the medal have chosen a text from the Old Testament ? M. Germain 
thinks that the inscription does not go back to antiquity ; but at the 
best, as I have shown, it is suggested by a passage in St. John's 
Gospel, and not by anything in the Old Testament. 

The theory that the medals were meant for converted Jews must 
therefore be rejected. M. Germain has shown^ that the formula 
Christns rex venit in pace ^ Deus homo foetus est came into use towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was especially in vogue in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as an incantation against demons. 
For this reason it is especially common on bells at this time. This 
fact is entirely in accordance with the use of the Hebrew medals, of 
which we have independent, though later evidence, as charms against 
the falling sickness. As charms, then, these medals were used, and 
for this purpose, in all probability, they were first invented. 

G. F. Hill. 

(To be concluded.) 



* AVy. de r Art Chrhien^ '900, p. 424. 
^ Op. cit., pp. 418 foU. 
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Notes on Archaeology and Kindred 

Subjects. 

A CARVED BONE OF THE VIKING AGE. 
The object here illustrated is the property of Mr. Edward Bidwell, and was 
purchased by him recently from a dealer at York. We are indebted to 
Mr. Bidwell for permission to have it photographed. 



Fig. I. — Side Views of Carved Bone from York. 

The object is made in the shape of a horn. The extreme length is 
4^ ins., and the illustrations are enlarged by one-half. The wide end is 
carved to represent a beast's head with prominent canine teeth. Beneath the 
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jaw (assuming the horn to be placed horizontally) is a three-cornered knot or 
triquetra made with a double-beaded band. The smaller end of the horn 
terminates in a conical point, just above which is a raised band carved with a 
three-cord plait. Between the head and the raised band at the point are five 



Fig. 2. Front and Back Views of Carved Bone from York. 

flat bands of ornament separated from each other by narrow bead mouldings. 
Beginning from the head the ornament is as follows : — 

( 1) A lozenge pattern composed of plain triangles and lozenges shaded with a hatching of 
incised lines arranged lattice fashion. 

(2) A four-cord plait, double-headed. 

(3) A square T key-patlem. 

(4) A twist-and-ring pattern. 

(5) A chevron pattern. 
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The oldest of these are the lozenge and the chevron patterns, which are 
found on the sepulchral pottery of the Bronze Age and other objects of the 
same period.* They survived in bone carving in consequence of their 
suitability to the material. 




Fig. 3. — Terminal Head on Metal Object found in the Thames. Side View. 

{From a Photo^^raph by //. Oldland.) 

Enlarged to \\ natural size. 






f^ig- 4- — Sculptured Head in Deerhurst Church, Gloucestershire. 

{Drawn by Worthir^^ton G, Smith.) 
Scale \ linear. 

The interlaced patterns occur frequently on pre-Norman sculptured 
stones. A remarkable peculiarity of the plait work is that the meshes 
between the cords of the plait are formed by drilled holes. The twist-and- 



* See paper on **The Chevron and its Derivatives" in the Archaoiogia Cambrensis^ 
ser. 6, vol. i., p. 182. 
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ring pattern is characteristic of the sculptured stones of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, more especially those in the Scandinavian districts of 
England. The T key-pattern occurs also chiefly on the sculptured stones 
of the same period, and is found in combination with the twist-and-ring 
pattern on fragments of cross-shafts at Manchester* and at Kirk Andreas* 
in the Isle of Man. 

We now come to the zoomorphic termination of the wide end of the 
horn, which is the most important feature of all. Its chief peculiarity is the 
prominence given to the canine teeth. There are two beast's heads which 




Fig. 5. — Silver Penannular Brooch of the Viking Pericxi in the Museum of ihe 

Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. 

{From a Photograph by IV. G. Moore, Upper SackrulU Street, Dublin.) 

resemble the one on the horn very closely (i) on the end of a metal object 
inscribed with Anglian Runes, found in the Thames' and now in the British 
Museum (fig. 3) ; and (2) on a carved stone forming the termination of the 
hood-moulding of the arch of the west doorway of the nave of the Saxon 
church at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire (fig. 4). On the end of the horn (not 
shown in the illustrations) are two little drilled holes close together, intended 



Chester A rchiPological Jour^tal^ vol. v. (1895), p. 137. 

Proc. Soc, Ant. Scot.^ vol. xxiii., p. 333. 

Prof. G. Stephens' Handbook of Old Northern Runic Monuments^, p. 147. 
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Fig. 6.— East Face of Cross at Gosforth, 
Cumberland. 

mouths open. Even the Lion of St. 



to indicate the nostrils, and exactly the 
same thing is to be seen on the other 
two examples mentioned from the 
Thames and at Deerhurst. 

On the brooch illustrated on fig. 5 
it will be observed that at each of the 
two points where the ring commences 
to expand there is a beast's head similar 
to the one on the carved horn from 
York. In the case of other brooches 
of the same class, as on the one from 
Orton Scar recently illustrated in 2 he 
Reliquary (vol. for 1903, p. 203), the 
beast's head is a good deal degraded 
by successive copying and a triquetra 
placed between the jaws. A similar 
combination of the beast's head with 
canine teeth with the triquetra occurs 
on the Kelto-Scandinavian cross at 
(iosforth,* in Cumberland (fig. 6). 
Prof. G. Stephens calls the creature a 
double interlaced wolf-snake or swine- 
worm attacking the Holy Threeness or 
Triquetra. The association of the 
open-jawed wolf monster with the 
triquetra in the cases which have been 
brought forward can hardly be acci- 
dental, and the two together seem 
to symbolise the everlasting conflict 
between the powers of good and evil. 
The triquetra probably stands for the 
Scandinavian Trinity rather than the 
Christian Trinity. We are indebted to 
the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian Society for ihe loan of the 
block of the Gosfoith cross. 

The canine head is more likely to 
be of Scandinavian* than of Celtic 
origin. The beasts used in the decora- 
tion of the early Irish illuminated MSS. 
are usually most mild and inoffensive 
looking creatures and seldom have their 
Mark in the Book of Durrow is not 



• Prof. G. Stephens' Studies in Northern Mythology, p. 15. 

' See examples in J. J. A. Worsaae's Industrial Arts of Denmark, p. 191 ; H. Hildebrand*s 
industrial Arts of Scandinavia, p. 104 ; and P. Du Chaillu's Vtking Age, vol. i., p. 104. 
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provided with canine teeth, and although there are terminal beast's heads with 
canine teeth in the Book of Kells and the St. Gall Gospels, they are so feebly 
drawn as to be in no way comparable with the more vigorous and life-like 
Scandinavian examples. The Scandinavian canine beast's head was probably 
derived in the first instance from the Classical lion, as may be setn by 
comparing it with a lion's head on an Anglo Saxon sceatta illustrated in 
A. S. Keary's Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum (vol. i., pi. 3, 
fig. 23). Mr. Keary describes it as a wolfs head, but the conventional 
treatment of the mane shows that it is obviously intended for a lion. Animals 
having a canine head occur on a few pre-Norman sculptured stones in 
England' and Scotland,' and in nearly all cases the beast is attacking 
either a man or another beast. The terminal head on the Alfred jewel in the 
Bodleian Museum at Oxford has no canine teeth, but the nostrils are 
indicated, and the treatment of the eyes and ears is similar to that of the 
same features on the sculptured head at Deerhurst. 

Summarising the results arrived at we have found the tvrtst-and-ring 
pattern and the T key-pattern side by side on sculptured stones in Lancashire 
and the Isle of Man ; and the beast's head with canine teeth we have seen 
combined with the triquetra on the Gosforth cross and on silver penannular 
brooches of the Viking period (the dates of which are known in many 
instances by means of the coins found with them). The canine beast's head 
has been shown to be Scandinavian rather than Celtic, and we have pointed 
out two remarkable examples of its occurrence in the Saxon church at 
Deerhurst and on a Rune-inscribed object found in the Thames. Con- 
sequently we cannot be far wrong in assigning a date in the first half of the 
tenth century to the carved object from York. It is a little gem in its 
way, and the British Museum possesses no work of art of the same period 
at all comparable to it. We congratulate Mr. Edward Bid well on his 
latest acquisition. J. Romilly Allen. 




Plan of Terminal Head shown on fig. 3. 



^ At St. Oswald's, Gloucester ; and Coleme, Wilts. (See Wiltshin ArchaoL Mag,, 
vol. xxvii., p. 50.) 

' At Invergowrie, Woodwray and Monifieth, in Forfarshire; and St. Madoes, Forteviot, 
Rossie Priory, Murthly, and Meigle, in Perthshire. (See Allen and Anderson's Early 
Christian Monununts of Scotland, ) 
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Notices of New Publications. 



" Dunstable : Its History and Surroundings," by Worthington 
G. Smith, F.L.S. (The Homeland Association, Ltd.) — There are so 
extremely few good local guide-books that Dunstable should consider 
itself most fortunate in possessing such an accomplished historian as 
Mr. Smith, with whose discoveries of Palaeolithic remains at Caddington 
the public is already familiar since the publication of Man the Primaval 
Savage, We have never read a guide-book yet that did not state that the 
particular place described had a healthier climate and more hours sunshine 
than any other place in the United Kingdom. Nevertheless, we are quite 
prepared to believe, on Mr. Smith's authority, that Dunstable, situated as 
it is at a level of 488 ft. above the sea in the middle of chalk downs, is free 
from fogs and possesses an air which is highly exhilarating and absolutely pure. 
The author's greatest discovery was what is technically called a " Palaeolithic 
floor," />., what was the natural surface of the ground upon which primaeval 
man actually lived and carried on his daily work. On the Palaeolithic floor 
at Caddington, near Dunstable, Mr. Worthington G. Smith was fortunate 
enough to find the site of a workshop for the manufacture of the oldest kind 
of flint implements. Not only were the implements themselves unearthed, 
but all the flakes which had been struck off them in the process of 
manufacture. In one remarkable instance the flakes were discovered 
scattered about, but the implement they had been struck off" was missing. 
After the flakes had been carefully fixed together the original implement 
was restored by pouring plaster of Paris into the hollow it once occupied. 
There are numerous prehistoric camps, tumuli, and pit-dwellings on the 
chalk downs in the neighbourhood of Dunstable, as may be seen by the 
admirable archaeological map which accompanies the guide. Many of 
these remains have been either explored by ignorant persons, who kept no 
record of the finds, or have been dug into in the course of agricultural 
operations and been destroyed. There still, however, exist a considerable 
number of ancient inhabited sites and burial places still awaiting scientific 
examination. Mr. Smith tells an amusing story of a Dene Hole at the 
Maiden Bower camp. The engineers of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, seeing it marked " well " on the Ordnance Map, at once 
jumped to the conclusion that water was to be got there, so they dug and 
dug and dug without coming to any water and then gave it up as a bad 
job. Numerous ancient British coins have been turned up from time to 
time near Dunstable, more especially at Limbury. Besides prehistoric 
remains Dunstable has, of course, its fine old Priory church to attract the 
antiquary. This is well illustrated and described. A chapter is devoted to 
the villages in the neighbourhood, many of which have interesting churches, 
but little known on account of their remote situation. Mr. Smith's book 
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possesses a high value because it is not a mere compilation from the usual 
sources of information, but gives the result of his own personal observations 
extending over a large number of years. Thank heaven no Eoliths have 
as yet been found ne^r Dunstable, and therefore we conclude that the 
district is comparatively free from cranks. Long may it remain so ! 

" Musical Instruments, Part I., The Irish and Highland Harps," 
by R. Bruce Armstrong (publisher's name not given), is an extremely 
important monograph on Celtic harps generally and the Lamont and Queen 
Mary harps in particular. Both of these were sold by auction in March 
last, the former passing into private hands and the latter being 
purchased by the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh for ^(^892 \os. 
The Lamont harp is of very beautiful form, but has hardly any 
decoration. The Queen Mary harp, on the contrary, is profusely 
ornamented in what may appropriately be called the Scoto-Norse 
style of the West Highlands. The details will fully repay close study by 
those who wish to understand the art of the period. Two features which 
occur in the design are characteristically Scandinavian, viz., the pattern 
composed of interlaced rings and the beast's head with canine teeth 
prominently shown. The foliage is of a kind found on nearly all of the 
West Highland sepulchral slabs. It is earnestly to be desired that other 
Celtic works of art should be illustrated and described in the same exhaustive 
manner. This is a book to be highly prized by those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to obtain a copy. 

"Roman Hayling," by Talfourd Ely, LL.D. (Taylor & Francis), 
describes the six years' excavations made since 1897 in the Towncil Field 
near the northern extremity of Hayling Island. The whole of the excavations 
were made by the author himself, a fact of which he is in no small measure 
proud, as he appears in different attitudes leaning gracefully on the spade of 
the excavator in the foreground of the numerous views of the place. It is 
difficult to make much out of the plan of the foundations discovered, and 
really it is hardly possible to say more than that a Roman building of some 
kind existed on the site. The only object of any importance derived from 
the excavations was a circular enamelled fibula of bronze. Such coins as 
were found belong to the middle of the fourth century a.d. 

" Warrington's Roman Remains," by Thomas May, F.S.A. Scot. 
(Warrington : Mackie & Co., Ltd.), gives the results of the author's ^st. years* 
systematic exploration of the Roman camp at Wilderspool discovered by him 
in 1898. The readers of The Reliquary are already familiar with the Roman 
potters' kilns found on this site, which were described by Mr. May in an 
article published by us in The Reliquary for 1900, p. 263. The great interest 
of the work lies in the light that it throws on the iron, glass, and other 
industries of the Romano-British period. The illustrations and general 
get-up of the book are all that can be desired, and we have great pleasure 
in making its merits mpre widely known. 
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** Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England," by Prof. B. C. A. 
WiNDLR, F.R.S. (Methuen & Co.), is one of a series entitled The Antiquary's 
BookSy edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D. It is a fairly meritorious 
compilation from the recognised authorities on prehistoric archaeology, and as 
far as we can gather contains absolutely nothing that is original. In the third 
chapter we again make the acquaintance of our dear old friends the Eoliths, 
whom we fondly hoped we had squashed once for all in our notice of the 
British Museum Stone Age Guide in The Reliquary for 1903, p. 67. If an 
Eolithic crank is asked what he supposes these extraordinary objects can 
have been used for, all he can say is that he thinks they must have been 
body-scrapers. Now can any sane person believe that a primaeval savage, 
surrounded by wild blasts ready to devour him on the slightest provocation, 
would exhaust the whole of his energies in the manufacture of flint scratch- 
backs? A visit to the monkey-house at the Zoo might have suggested that 
highly specialised implements for body scraping like Eoliths were quite 
superfluous. As Eoliths are at present of no recognised value as 
archaeological specimens, perhaps a market might be found for them 
amongst the verminous persons who frequent the seats on the Thames 
Embankment. Prof. Windle tells us that the difference between Eoliths 
and Palseoliths is that the former are hacked whilst the latter are chipped. 
We altogether fail to understand what he means by hacking a flint. In one 
instance only (at Dewlish, Dorset) have Eoliths (so-called) been found in 
gravels containing fossils, shells, bones, or teeth by which their age could 
be determined. Prof. Windle adopts the French classification of the 
prehistoric periods called after the names of ** stations " and caves in France, 
which is most confusing to the English reader, especially as the French 
archaeologists invent a new period for nearly every cave that is discovered. 
An unduly large portion of the book is filled up with lists of antiquities of 
various kinds, the list of earth- works, for instance, occupying thirty-one 
pages. If these lists had been more carefully compiled and fuller references 
given they would have been of considerable value. As it is they are not of 
much use4 The lists, if really complete, would have amounted to an 
archaeological survey of all the counties of England. It is not very obvious 
why the Welsh bone-caves should have been included in the list given on 
p. 60, or why Hoyle's Mouth cave, near Tenby, should be called Moyle's 
Mouth. It is interesting to learn on p. 87 that spindle-whorls are "used 
for windiilg the thread in the operation of spinning.*' Of course, the 
spindle-whorl is merely a flywheel to keep the spindle in motion. On 
p. Ill the so called "bitons de commandement " from the French 
bone-cave^ are introduced to us under the new guise of dress-fasteners. 
On p. 1 19 we are told that nine of the graphic signs on the painted 
pebbles ^rom the Mas d'Azil cave are identical with the characters of 
the Cypriote syllabary, which would mean that Stone-Age man had a 
written language. The list of cup-marked stones on p. 127 is altogether 
incomplete, and omits the splendid series near Ilkley in Yorkshire. The 
section relating to pit-dwellings appears to have been taken almost entirely 
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from the writings of Mr. George Clinch, F.G.S. In this section, by the way, 
Dr. Colley March's name is spelt correctly on one page and is given as 
Collie March on the next. The illustrations are sufficiently good for the 
purpose, but do not possess much artistic merit. The standing stone on 
p. 194 is a woeful bit of drawing, and the ancient British shield on p. 297 a 
travesty of one of the most beautiful examples of repouss^ metal work in 
existence. We hope that the succeeding volumes of The Antiquary s Books 
will attain a higher standard of excellence than Prof. Windle's, otherwise it is 
to be feared the series will come to an untimely end. 

*' Keltic Researches," by Edward Williams Byron Nicholson (Henry 
Frowde), contains in the preface the following remarkable statement : — 

**The main historical result of this book is the settlement of * the Piciish question,* or 
mther of the two Pictish questions. The first of these is, * What kind of language did the Picts 
speak?' The second is, * Were the Picts conquered by the Scots?' The first has been 
settled by linguistic and palaeographical methods only : it has been shown that Pictish was a 
language virtually identical with Irish, differing from that fer less than the dialects of some 
English counties differ from each other. The second has been settled, with very little help 
from language, by historical and textual methods : it has been made abundantly clear, I 
think, to any person of impartial and critical mind that the supposed conquest of the Picts by 
the Scots is an ab^ri myth. The Highlander, as we call him — the Alhanach as he calls 
himself in his own Gaelic — is, indeed, m the vast majority of cases simply the modern Pict, 
and his language modem Pictish. To suppose that the great free people from which he is 
descended were ever conquered by a body of Irish colonists, and that the language he speaks 
is merely an Irish colonial dialect, are delusions which, I hope, no one will regret to see 
dUpelled." 

Our old friend Euclid, with the characteristic modesty of genius, always 
places the mysterious letters Q.E.D. at the end oi his d«*monstrations and not 
at the beginning, but Bodley's librarian reverses the process, thus saving the 
reader all the unnecessary trouble of following out all his long-winded 
arguments. If Euclid had only thought of this absurdly simple device, how 
much happier our school days might have been. The author further states in 
his preface that, but for Dr. Whitley Stokes, " the grand old man ** of Keltic 
philology, this book could never have been written. If this be so, we fear 
that Dr. Whitley Stokes, the Keltic Gladstone, has much to answer for, and it 
is gratifying to think that a Keltic Disraeli is not in any way responsible. The 
book is neatly bound in dark blue cloth with the emblems of Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and England, at each of the four corners of the cover, and the three 
legs of the Isle of Man in the middle, administering well-deserved kicks to 
each of the neighbouring kingdoms. An Ogham inscription from Lunasling, 
in Shetland, now in the Edinburgh Museum of Antiquities, reads as follows : — 
XTTOCUHETTS : AHEHTTMNN : HCCWEVV : NEHHTONN, of 
which Prof. John Rhys says : " If it is not Pictish, what is it ? " Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson replies at once, " My dear sir, it is obviously Gaelic," and on p. 72 
he gives the following astounding translation : — " Place of O Cuhetts : his 
place within : Cuaibh of Nehton : " As Omar Khayyim has it — 

" Oh, many a cup of this forbidden wine* 
Must drown the memory of that insolence ! " 



* Scotch Whisky. 
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" Mayfield : The Story of an Old Wealden Village," by G. M. 
Bell-Irving. (William Clowes & Son.) — The Sussex village of Mayfield 
had the honour of being named by Coventry Patmore, the poet, as " the 
sweetest village in England.** This was before the days when the railway had 
reached it, and many modem attractions had been made ; but it can still 
fairly claim to be a village of exceptional charm, both in houses and 
cottages, and in natural surroundings. Of this village and parish Mrs. Bell- 
Irving has written ably and pleasantly. It is not often that papers originally 
written for parish magazines are worthy of separate publication ; but this is a 
distinct exception, for these 200 pages are all good and interesting of their 
kind, and are concerned with many matters that might have escaped being 
chronicled save for Mrs. Bell-Irving's diligence. The great archiepiscopal 
house or palace of Mayfield and the church, both said to have been founded 
by St. Dunstan, are the chief centres of attraction in the parish, and about 
them much interesting and well-arranged information has been collected. 
But the volume also contains much about the Sussex ironworks, the firebacks 
and graveslabs made at Mayfield, the manors of Isenhurst and Shamden, the 
early registers, churchwarden accounts, and other parish papers of exceptional 
fulness, and some delightfully naive extracts from the diary •of one Walter 
Gale. Gale was the village schoolmaster from 1751 to 1771, and kept 
school in the south-west end of the church. He eked out his salary of 
;^i6 by painting commandments for churches and signs for public- 
houses, by engraving tombstones, by making patterns for ladies' needlework, 
and by drawing up wills for his neighbours. 

Ecclesiology is not a strong point with the writer, otherwise we should 
scarcely have read that " a hagioscope or * squint ' enabled the worshippers to 
see the elevation of the pyx " ! 

The reproduction in full of the faculty granted by the archbishop in 1731 
for the erection of a west gallery " for the use of the singers of Psalms " was 
well worth printing. It was only to be used by such of the parish as could 
" sing Psalms skillfully and well to the honour of Allmighty God," and who 
were prepared to reverently sit, kneel, and remain during the whole of the 
divine service and sermon. " And we further rider that some of the singers 
who may have a right to sit or be placed in the said gallery doe sometimes 
disperse themselves into the body of the said church for the direction 
and assistance of such persons as shall have a pious intention of learning 
to sing." 

About seventy or eighty years ago the clerk, who was the chief musician, 
was at variance with the singers as to the tunes to be used ; it was his wont 
to leave his seat below the pulpit and ascend to the gallery to play the 
accompaniments when any psalm was to be sung. On one particular Sunday, 
when their relations were strained, he played his chosen tune, but the singers 
all remained dumb. On the following Sunday, instead of mounting the 
stairs, he stood below the gallery, and called up to them : ** Be ye a-going to 
sing to-day or bain't ye? Because if ye bain't a-going to sing, I bain't 
a-going to play ! " 
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" Who's Who, 1904." (A. & C. Black.)— That indispensable volume of 
current biography termed Who's Who continues to grow in bulk. Notwith- 
standing the condensed character of its information and the using of a great 
variety of abbreviations, the present issue consists of 1,700 pages of double- 
column small type. The need for the setting out of some items in the long 
list of abbreviations seems questionable. Whoever, for instance, in their 
senses, requires "I.B.S.A." after their names, to show that they are members 
of the "Inanimate Bird Shooting Association," or ** S.C.A.P.A." for ** Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising " ? Who's Who ought to be 
above pandering to " facts " of this description. Some abbreviations are very 
conflicting in their diverse meanings ; thus " C.C. " is made to do duty for 
County Coimcillor, Cricket Club, Cycling Club, and County Court ; whilst 
"V." may stand for the Roman numeral ^v^^ for Version, for Vicar, for 
Viscount, or for Vice. There is probably no other really useful reference 
book which gives anything like so much sound information for 7s. 6d. 

•* Memorials of Old Oxfordshire." Edited by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Bemrose & Sons Ltd.) — Mr. Ditchfield is to be congratulated on his 
success in obtaining many able contributions to this handsome volume of some 
250 pages, issued in such an attractive form by Messrs. Bemrose. It is, in our 
judgment, distinctly superior to the other two volumes of this " Memorials " 
series, which treated respectively of Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire. 
Mr. Ditchfield's own section on " Historic Oxfordshire," with which the volume 
opens, is a good, vigorous piece of writing, happily turned, and comprehensive 
enough to grasp almost all the main points of the county's history. Our 
only quarrel with this chapter is the introduction of a large drawing of a font, 
now at Middleton Stoney, and beneath it the words : " Font in which Edward 
the Confessor is said to have been baptised." Now every moulding and turn 
of this font is redolent of the fifteenth century, and it would be just as sensible 
to say that the Confessor was baptised in the ball on the top of the dome of 
St. Paul's. Of course, Mr. Ditchfield knew well enough that this ridiculous 
tradition is absolute fiction: but if he introduced the picture at all, the 
impossibility of the supposition ought surely to have been pointed out, for 
many of the readers of such a book as this may quite likely be destitute of 
any power of judgment in such a matter. By far the best paper is that 
contributed by Mr. Charles E. Keyser, F.S.A., entitled " Notes on the Oxford- 
shire Churches." He has managed to compress into a little more than twenty 
pages a most admirable summary of the chief architectural features of the 
churches of the county — a county of which " it may safely be stated that there 
is no other which can claim to possess a series of churches of greater general 
interest, and with points of special architectural interest." Mr. Keyser makes 
several additions to the very short list of Oxfordshire Saxon churches recently 
set forth by Professor Baldwin Brown. He rightly includes in such a list the 
triangular-headed arch at Bicester, some of the masonry of the tower at 
Bampton, the early small window splayed both ways at Swalcliffe, and much 
of the west tower at Goring. Among possible pre-Norman work he Includes 
20 
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portions of the churches of Swyncombe, Langford, Broughton, and Aston 
Rowant. Most helpful lists of old stained glass, mural paintings, effigies, and 
other sepulchral remains are also supplied. The churches chosen to supply 
beautiful photographic pictures, in addition to Christ Church Cathedral, are 
those of Iffley, Swalcliffe, Bampton, Dorchester, and Burford. On the whole, 
every genuine ecclesiologist and intelligent visitor to Oxfordshire will be grateful 
to Mr. Keyser for this short paper in which so very much of true knowledge 
is pithily expressed. Another excellent paper, of a very different character, is 
that by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., called " A Visit to Chalgrove Field and 
EdgehiU." With Mr. W. J. Monk we are entirely in accord as to the very 
high estimate he has formed of Burford as " a right pleasing place " ; it has a 
fascinating, quiet, old-world charm, and there is no other little country town in 
England to which it can be compared. Mr. Monk writes well and sufficiently 
for a brief essay, on " The grey old town on the lonely down," and if his 
letterpress, in association with the charming photographic view of the High 
Street, does not make Englishmen who know not Burford desire to see it, we 
shall be both surprised and disappointed. 

All that Mr. Arthur J. Evans, F.S.A., writes is worth reading, and this is 
certainly the case with what he has to say about " The Rollright Stones and 
their Folklore," and the same may be said of Professor Montagu Burrows' 
estimate of Lord Falkland. " The Rise of the Colleges at Oxford," imder- 
taken by Mr. E. A. Cook, F.S.A., and " Historic Houses," by Lord Dillon 
and Mr. B. Stapleton, are both of them far too big subjects for short effective 
handling, and it is difficult to imagine that anyone can take much interest in a 
series of brief paragraphs that are perforce thin and unsatisfying. 

As Mr. Ditchfield states that he hopes to bring out like volumes for other 
counties, he will perhaps bear patiently with the suggestion that he should try 
and get a little original material that would be grateful to fairly experienced 
antiquaries, as well as that which is sure to please (as in this case) the more 
general reader. As an instance of what is meant, why could not some one 
have written on the old and important royal forests of Wychwood and Shotover 
in the Oxfordshire volume, for that county was par excellence a woodland one, 
hardly second to Northamptonshire ? The material on old forests is super- 
abundant, and for the most part quite unknown. Why topographical writers, 
modern as well as ancient, almost invariably ignore the history of forests, is a 
puzzle difficult to explain. J. Charles Cox. 

"The Englishwoman's Year Book, 1904." Edited by Emily Janes. 
(A. & C. Black.) — Miss Janes is again to be congratulated on continued 
improvement in her thoroughly useful and comprehensive annual volume, 
which has now reached its twenty-fourth issue. We have tested it in a variety 
of ways and in many of its sections, and one of the few faults we have to find 
is the omission of the name of a lady doctor with an exceptionally good 
degree. The list of Poor Law books is again too partial, and represents mainly 
Charity Organisation views. Some of the best manuals and pamphlets 
are not named. 
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" Church SxRErrroN." Edited by G. C. W. Campbell-Hyslop (Shrewsbury : 
L. Wilding). — The parish and immediate district of Church Stretton are 
fortunate in having their history elucidated in three small but particularly 
neat-looking volumes, which are somewhat grandiloquently termed on the 
title-page " Some Results of Local Scientific Research." In the first volume, 
Mr. Cobbold writes on " Geology " ; Mr. Newnham on " Macro- 
lepidoptera " ; and Mr. Buddicom on ** Molluscs." The second volume 
treats of birds, flowering plants, mosses, and parochial history. The third 
volume deals with pre-Roman, Roman, and Saxon archaeological remains, 
and with church architecture. The church architecture is the best feature 
of the work, and this is condensed (by permission) from Mr. Cranage's 
admirable volumes on the churches of the whole county. The next best 
section is that of " Parochial History," by Miss H. M. Auden. There are a 
variety of helpful photographic plates. Those responsible for this under- 
taking had, we suppose, some good reason for issuing it in three small 
volumes ; but it surely would have been much more convenient to have it 
issued in a single volume of the usual size. 

"The Pre-Reformation Church and Scottish Place-Names," by 
James Murray MacKinlay, F.S.A. (William Blackwood & Sons.) — This 
is a more interesting and scholarly book than might be expected from the 
title, or fi-om a casual glance at its contents. We are not aware that the 
influence of the Church was greater on the place-names of Scotland than 
on any other part of Christendom, but it was certainly very considerable, 
and aflbrds an almost startling proof of the enormous and wide-spread 
influence of early and mediaeval Christianity. If such place-names were 
erased from the map of Scotland, a considerable proportion of familiar land- 
marks — such as St Andrews, St Ninians, or Kirkwall — would disappear, as well 
as all the " Kils " and " Kirks," or names beginning with " Prest " or " Monk," 
in addition to hundreds of less obvious forms associated with particular saints. 
Mr. MacKinlay points out the influence on topography made both by 
Celtic and Roman Christianity on a systematic and exhaustive plan, and 
in so doing has perforce to introduce a good deal of matter of general 
and considerable interest He first writes about saints who have given 
their names without other combination to places or parishes, such as the 
two already mentioned, and St Rollox, St Germains, St Fillans, and St. 
Monans, or the parishes of St Mungo, Glasgow, and St. Giles, Edinburgh. 
Under the heading of ** Retreats " come the names associated with places 
for solitary devotion of the early saints, which include various names 
connected with the Latin desertum^ or desert. Church-founding, as associated 
with such places as Lanark, Eccles, Bgdshay, or Dalleagles, is next discussed, 
and then come six able chapters, carefully subdivided on Kils and Kirks, both 
associated with the usual place-terminals, or with particular saints ; thus we have 
Kelts, Portkill, or Kildrum, and also Kilbrandon, Kilbarchan, or Kilchattan — 
and the like with the Kirks, as Kirkton and Kirkbride. The words Chapel 
and Cross are next treated, both of which occur with such frequency. Another 
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section is given to " Our Lady," and others to the diocese, the monastery, 
the parish, and what are termed " Landscape Features," as when whole 
islands or lochs obtained saintly designations such as Inchmartin, or Loch 
Maree. There are several other chapters to which space prevents our 
making any reference. Christian hospitals were a prolific source of 
nomenclature. The index (which, by-the-by, is an excellent one) gives over 
forty references to separate instances of the use of the place-name Spital 
by itself, or in combination such as Spittalfield, Spittelrig, or Spittelstones. 
This book certainly ought to be on the shelves of all who are interested 
either in place-nomenclature or in hagiolog)'. J. Charles Cox. 

" Guernsey Folk-Lore," by Sir Edgar MacCulloch. Edited by Edith 
F. Carey. (Elliot Stock.)— At the time of his death, in July, 1896, Sir Edgar 
MacCulloch, Bailiff of Guernsey, bequeathed his large manuscript collection 
of Guernsey folk-lore to the Royal Court of the island of which he had been 
for so many years president. This large collection was placed in Miss Carey's 
hands for editing, and the task of arranging the material, and adding a few 
additional legends and superstitions, and some explanatory notes, seems to have 
been carefully carried out. The result is a handsome, well-illustrated volume 
of genuine folk-lore, dealing with festival and other local customs, prehistoric 
monuments and superstitions associated with them, chapels and holywells, 
fairies, demons, goblins, the devil, ghosts, prophetic warnings, witches, 
charms, spells and incantations, folk medicine and leech-craft, nursery songs 
and children's games, proverbs and weather lore, &c. 

One of the many quaint and exceptional matters contained in this 
interesting and entertaining volume is that relative to the influence of 
Herodias. To this dissolute and revengeful woman of the Gospel narrative 
is attributed the rising of sudden storms, and especially of those which take 
the form of a whirlwind. " It sometimes happens that during the warm and 
sultry days of harvest a gust of wind will suddenly arise, and, whirling round 
the field, catch up and disperse the ears of com which the reaper has laid in 
due order for the binder of the sheaves. The countryman doubts not that 
this is caused by Herodias shaking her petticoats in dancing — Cest la 
fille cPHirode qui chdque ses cdtillons — and he loses no time in hurling his 
reaping hook in the direction she appears to be moving. It is said that this 
has generally the effect of stopping the progress of the whirlwind. These 
sudden gusts are locally known by the name q{ hkroquidzesy The chapter on 
witchcraft gives full details of trials for witchcraft, and confessions of 
witches from the records of the Royal Court, extending from 1581 to 16 17. 
The section that deals with ** Local Customs — Ceremonial " is the one 
most open to criticism. It contains several errors and misunderstandings as 
to church customs. Foreign puritan ism was so rampant in the islands after 
the Reformation that their belonging to the See of Winchester was for a long 
time practically ignored by the bishops of that diocese ; even now a variety 
of remnants of Presbyterian practices linger in the churches that are 
nominally Anglican. 
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